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WASHiNaTON, D. C, November 1, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith the Aiinual Eeport of the 
Indian Bureau for the year 1879. 

During the year there has been a steady and manifest progress in 
civilization which has had no parallel in any previous year in the his- 
tory of Indian civilization under this government. The spirit of progress 
cannot be said to have pervaded all tribes alike, or with equal force; 
but, as a whole, the Indians of the country have taken a long stride in 
the right direction toward complete civilization and eventual self-sup- 
port. The most decided advance in civilization has been made by the 
Ogalala and BruM Sioux, and their progress during the last year and a 
half has been simply marvelous. They have manifested an excellent 
disposition and shown commendable zeal in carrying out the plans of 
the government for their benefit. 

It is no longer a question whether Indians will work. They are stead- 
ily asking for opportunities to do so, and the Indians who to-day are 
willing and anxious to engage in civilized labor are largely in the major- 
ity. There is an almost universal call for lands in severalty, and it is 
remarkable that this request should come from nearly every tribe except 
the five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory. There is also a growing 
desire among Indians to live in houses, and more houses have been 
built, and are now in course of erection, than have been put up during 
any previous year. The demand for agricultural implements and appli- 
ances, and for wagons and harness for farming and freighting purposes 
is constantly increasing, and an unusual readiness to wear citizens' 
clothing is also manifest. 

The loss of the buffalo, which is looked upon by Indians as disastrous, 
has really been to them a blessing in disguise. They now see clearly 
that they must get their living out of the soil by their own labor, and a 
few years' perseverance in the beneficial policy now pursued will render 
three-lburths of our Indians self-supporting. Already very many tribes 
have a surplus of products for sale. 

The only exception to the general improvement for the year is shown 
in the bad conduct of the White Kiver Utea and the marauders in New 
Mexico, which will be referred to hereafter. 

The following table shows the substantial results of Indian labor dur. 
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ing the year, as well as the increase over the amount given in last year's 
report. But for the severe drought which has prevailed in the Indian 
Territory and among the Kav^os during the past season the increase 
in crops would have been much larger, especially in the corn crop, which 
is considerably below that of last year, 

Indiana exclusive of five dvilized tiibes. 



Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
NAmber 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 



of acres broken by Indians ...^ 

of acres broken by government 

of acres cultivated by India:as ..., 

of bushels wheat raised by Indians 

of bqshelB com raised by Indians... 

of bushels oats and barley raised by Indians. 

of bushels vegetables raised by Indians 

tons hay cut by Indians 

of Indian apprentices ..<. 



Five ewUized tribes. 



Number of acres cultivated ^, . . . 

Number of bushels wheat raised 

Number of bushels com raised ,.. 

Number of bushels oats and barley raised 

Number of bushels vegetables raised 

Number tons hay cut 



1879. 


1878. 


24,270 


22, 319 


2,861 


2,072 


157, 056 


128, 018 


328, 637 


266, 100 


643,289 


971, 303 


189, 054 


172, 967 


390,698 


315, 589 


48,333 


36,94» 


185 


104 


273,000 


245,000 


665, 400 


494, 400 


2, 015, 000 


2, 642, OOO 


200, 000 


201, 000 


336, 700 


320,000 


176, 500 


116, 500 



A PATENT FOR LAND. 

The more intelligent and best disposed Indians are now earnestly 
asking for a title in severalty to their lands as a preliminary to sup- 
porting themselves from the products of the soil. The numbei* of per* 
sons who can be employed in stock-raising is small, since comparatively 
little labor is required and a few men can herd and take care of a thou- 
sand head of cattle; but the cultivation of the soil will give employment 
to the whole Indian race. The only sure way to make Indians tillers of 
the soil, under the best conditions to promote their welfare, is to give 
each head of a family one hundred and sixty acres of land, and to each 
unmarried adult eighty acres, and to issue patents for the same, making 
the allotments inalienable and fi^e from taxation for twenty-five years. 

A bill to carry out this beneficial object was submitted to the extra 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress [H. E. 354]. It was carefully pre- 
pared by the department to meet all the wants of the situation, and 
was similar to a biU which had been introduced into the Forty-fifth 
Congress and had been favorably reported on by committees in both 
Houses, but which had failed to receive action. The speedy passage of 
such a bill would be a greater boon to Indian civilization than any 
other that could be bestowed. As will be seen throughout this report, 
the willingness of the Indian to work has already been demonstrated. 
Give him the laud and the opportunity, and the result is a foregone con- 
clusion. But so long as he bas no individual title to the land he is asked 
to cultivate, the fear that it will some day be taken from him* will oper- 
ate as a serious hindrance to bis progress. With the Indian as well as 
the white man industry and thrift have their root in ownership of the soil. 
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The patenting of lands in severalty creates separate and individual inter- 
ests, which are necessary in order to teach an Indian the benefits of labor 
and to induce him to follow ci^^lized pursuits. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to House bill 352, 46th 
Congress, 1st session, which confij^ms certains entries of lands made by 
Chippewa Indians in Michigan, and also to House bill 355, introduced 
during the same session, amending the deficiency act of March 3, 1875. 
This latter bill extends the limitation placed upon the conveyance of 
lands taken by Indians under the homestead law to twenty-five years 
from date of patent instead of five years. It also includes other limita- 
tions embraced in House bill 354 referred to above. Under the provis- 
ions of this act a large number of Indians in Oregon, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and other portions of the Northwest, who are not on reservations, 
could be readily and advantageously settled. 

PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 

In former years when Indians committed serious crimes it was cus- 
tomary to inflict punishment therefor by sending them to Saint Augus- 
tine, Fla., to be kept in close confinement at Fort Marion. They were thus 
deprived of their liberty until they were believed to be in a fit frame of 
mind to be permitted to go back to their tribes, with a reasonable pros- 
pect of their remaining quiet in the future. Of late years the military, 
who have acted as custodians of these captive Indians, have objected to 
keeping them, on account of the expense of feeding them from the Army 
appropriation, and for the last two years it has been a difficult matter 
to cause Indian criminals to be held in custody beyond a very brief pe- 
riod of time, although the Army appropriation bill makes special pro- 
vision for the support of Indian prisoners. 

A penal settlement for ihe confinement and reformation of the more 
turbulent and troublesome individuals among the various Indian tribes 
is a pressing want, and immediate action should be taken for the estab- 
lishment of such a settlement. For the worst class of refractory Indians, 
one settlement should be in Florida, which is far enough away from Indian 
reservations to make any attempt at escape hopeless. Another settle- 
ment should be established in the Northwest, at some point wh^e a con- 
siderable quantity of arable land can be found, so that Indians who are 
thus restricted in their liberty may be taught to work for their support. 

It is impossible to properly govern a barbarous people like our wilder 
Indians without being able to inflict some punishment for wrong-doing 
that shall be a real punishment to the offender. At the present time 
the military are called upon to suppress insurrections, and to chastise, 
by the penalties and losses of war, those who rebel against the govern- 
ment. These are temporary evils to the Indians, and unless the punish- 
ment inflicted is unusually severe the lesson is soon forgotten. More- 
over, in such cases chastisement often falls heavily on innocent parties 
instead of the guilty. If the Indian Office had a penal settlement where 
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turbulent individuals among the tribes could be placed, they could be 
taken from their homes to the place of punishment without disturbing 
the general peace, and the prompt infliction of a punishment of this kind 
would tend to curb the evil-disposed and prevent them from stirring up 
outbreaks. In fact there is nothing the Indian would dread more than 
to be deprived of his liberty. 

Such a settlement should be guarded by a sufficient force to exercise 
perfect discipline, and such prisoners should be taught trades as well as 
agriculture. A school of correction of this kind would be of inestimable 
value to the Indian service, and it would exercise a reformatory influ- 
ence that could not be obtained by simple confinement. Useful occu- 
pation provided for the captives, with some encouragement to industry, 
would in- most cases enable them to be returned to their homes in an 
advanced condition of civilization. 

SALE OF ARMS TO INDIANS. 

During the last two years the sale of arms and ammunition by In- 
dian traders has been strictly forbidden and no case is known where 
the prohibition has been violated. Such vigilance has been exercised 
by the Indian Office in this matter that trader's licenses have been re- 
voked whenever there was the slightest suspicion of the existence of 
this contraband trade. Nevertheless, outside of Indian reservations, 
men are everywhere found driving a thrifty business in selling breech- 
loading arms and fixed ammunition to non-civilized Indians, and the 
sales thus made are limited in amount only by the ability of the Indians 
to purchase. 

Previous to the late Ute outbreak the Indians were amply supplied 
with Winchester and Spencer rifles and fixed ammunition obtained 
jfrom traders outside of their reservation. Game was abundant on or 
near their reserve, and for some time the Utes had been making sales of 
peltries to a large amount, and were thus enabled to provide themselves 
with such arms and ammunition as they desired. Their largely increased 
purchases of arms just before the outbreak might have served as a 
notice to these unscrupulous traders that an outbreak was impending 
in which the lives of innocent people would be sacrificed. There is no 
offense against the commonwealth showing greater moral turpitude than 
the crime of those persons who recklessly place in the hands of savages 
all the improved patterns of arms, which they know wiU be used to de- 
stroy the lives of innocent white citizens. 

There is no statute against this crime, and the only semblance of pro- 
hibition is contained in the following joint resolution and proclamation, 
viz: 

Executive Mansion, 

November 23, 1876. 
A joint resolution adopted by Congress August 5, 1876, declares thati— 

Whereas it is ascertained that the hostile Indians of the Northwest are largely equipped with arras 

which require special metallic cartridges, and that such special ammunition is in large part supplied to 

such hostile Indians, directl}' or indirectly, through traders and others in the Indian country : Therefore, 
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Besolved by the Senate cmd Rotiee of Bepresentativet in Oongress aasembled, That the President of 
the TJnited States is hereby authorial and requested to take such measures as, in his judgment, may • 
oe necessary to prevent such metallioammunition being conveyed to such hostile Indians, and is further 
authorized to declare the same contraband of war in such district of country as he may designate during 
the continuance of hostilities. 

To carry into effect the above-cited resolution, the sale of fixed ammunition or me- 
tallic cartridges by any trader or other person in any district of the Indian country 
occupied by hostile Indians^ or over which they roam, is hereby prohibited ; and all 
such ammunition or cartridges introduced into said country by traders or other per- 
sons, and that are liable in any way or manner, directly or indirectly, to be received 
by such hostile Indians, shall be deemed contraband of war, seized by any military 
officer and confiscated ; and the district of country to which this prohibition shall ap- 
ply during the continuance of hostilities is hereby designated as that which embraces 
all Indian country, or country occupied by Indians, or subject to their visit-s, lying 
within the Territories of Montana, Dakota, and Wyoming, and the States of Nebraska 

and Colorado. 

U. S. GRANT. 

The foregoing resolution is, at best, only a specimen of very loose legis- 
lation. In lieu thereof a well-considered penal statute should have 
been enacted forbidding such sales not only in the Northwest, but wher- . 
ever there are non-civilized Indians, whether on or off reservations. 
The danger always is that such trading will be carried on just outside 
reservation limits, where all sorts of contraband sales are effected and 
where Indian agents are powerless. 

Again, the joint resolution prohibits the sale of "metallic ammunition'' 
only, and not of arms as well. The right of purchasing arms ad' UMttim 
is the evil complained of. Without arms, ammunition would be of no use, 
and the latter can be traded in to any extent with little danger of de- 
tection, since it can be easily carried concealed about the person. The sale 
of arms, on the other hand, could be readily detected and exposed; and 
it is against such sales that legislation should especially be directed. It 
would almost seem as if the very men engaged in this murderous traflftc 
had framed the above resolution to protect their guild and to enable them 
to ply their trade with impunity. When it is considered how many 
lives have been lost during the time which has elapsed since the pas- 
sage of this resolution (which virtually permits this unhallowed trade 
in the implements of death), it is strange that no adequate legislation 
has been had for the protection of human life. A law by Congress pro- 
hibiting under severe penalty the sale of both fire-arms and fixed ammu- 
nition to non -civilized Indians, is the only common-sense and practicable 
method of putting an end to this dangerous trafldc. 

INDIAN EDUCATION. 

The work of promoting Indian education is the most agreeable part 
of the labor performed by the Indian Bureau. Indian children are as 
bright and teachable as average white children of the same ages ; and 
while the progress in the work of civ^ilizing adult Indians who have had 
no educational advantages is a slow process at best, the progress of the 
youths trained in our schools is of the most hopeful character. During 
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ttie current year tiie capacity of oar school edifices has been largely in- 
creased, and some additional schools have betn opened. The following 
tables will show the increase of school fisbcilities during the year : 

1879. 1878. 
lfiiml>er of children, exclusive of the five civilized tribes, who can be 

aeoommodated in boarding-schools 3,461 2,589 

Number of children who can be accommodated in day schools 5, 970 5, 083 

Number of boarding-schools 58 49 

Number of day schools 107 119 

Nftmber of children amending school one or more months during the 

year, male, 3,965, female, 3,228 7,193 6,«89 

Number of children, among the five civilized tribes attending school 

during the year 6,250 5,993 

In the last report of the Indian Office an account was given of the plan 
of Indian education initiated at Hampton, Va. The progress of the chil- 
dren sent to Hampton last year has been very satisfactory. They have 
learned as readily as could have been expected, and the success attend- 
ing the experiment has led to the establishment of a training school of 
the same kind at Carlisle Barracks. Carlisle, Pa., under the immediate 
charge of Lieut. B. H. Pratt, U. S. A. He has now in fiill operation a 
school consisting of 158 Indian children of both sexes, three-fourths of 
whom are boys. These children have been taken in large numbers 
from the Sioux at Eosebud, Pine Ridge and other agencies on the Missouri 
Biver, and from all the tribes in the Indian Territory except the civil- 
ised Indians. 

Carlisle is pleasantly situated in the Cumberland Valley. The soil is 
fertile and the climate healthy, and not at all subject to malaria. In 
the grounds surrounding the barracks a large amount of gardening 
can be done advantageously. The buildings are comparatively new 
brick buildings, in a good state of preservation, and furnish pleasant 
and commodious quarters for those already there, with a capacity to pro- 
vide accommodations for at least four hundred more children. It is hoped 
that Congress will make further provision by which the number of 
pupils at this school may be largely increased. 

These children have been very carefully selected, having undergone 
the same sort of examination by a surgeon to which apprentices for the 
Kavy are subjected, and only healthy ones have been accepted. The 
pupils will not only be taught the ordinary branches of an English educa- 
tion, but will also be instructed in all the useful arts essential in pro- 
viding for the everyday wants of man. The civilizing influence of these 
schools established at the Bast is very much greater than that of like 
schools in the Indian country. All the children are expected to write 
weekly to their homes, and the interest of the parents in the progress 
and welfare of the children under the care of the government is at least 
equal to the interest that white peoi)le take in their children. 

In addition to the scholars at the Carlisle training school, the num- 
ber during the coming yeai* at Hampton will be increased to about sixty- 
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five. Benevolent persons all over the country are taking a deep interest 
in both of these schools, and are contributing money to promote the im* 
provement of the pupils, by furnishing articles that cannot be supplied 
aiid paid for under government regulations. 

From the statements herein made it will be seen that the work 
of education among Indians has been largely increased, and the 
fsMsilities now enjoyed will tend very materially to promote the work of 
Indian civilization. The interest of the Indian chiefs and ruling men 
in these educational movements is very great. They have already ex- 
pressed a desire to send school committees from their tribes to see and 
report upon the progress and treatment of their cfiildren in the govem" 
ment schools, and permission to come east for that purpose will be 
granted to a limited number. The older Indians, and those experienced 
in the affairs of the tribes, feel keenly the want of education, and as a 
rule have favored all endeavors to educate their children, and it is a rare 
thing to find an Indian so benighted as not to desire to have his children 
taught to read and write in the English language. 

Arrangements are now in progress for opening a school similar to the 
Carlisle school at Forest Grove, Oregon, for the education of Indian 
children on the Pacific coast. 

INDIAN FREIGHTINa. 

In the month of July, 1877, it was proposed to the Sioux chiefs 
Spotted Tail and Eed Cloud, in a council held with them at their old 
agencies in Dakota, that they should begin the work of their own civil- 
ization by hauling their annuity goods and supplies from the Missouri 
River to the new locations to which they were about to remove, distant 
respectively 90 and 183 miles westward from the river. The Indians 
promised that, whenever the government should furnish them with the 
means of transportation, they would willingly embark in the enterprise. 
Owing to the impending removal of the Indians and the lateness of the 
season, it was decided, after due deliberation, to defer putting the plan 
into execution until after the removal should have been accomplished 
and suflBicient supplies should have been transported to the new loca- 
tions to carry the Indians through the first winter. The department 
did not wish to incur the risk of making a trial of what was looked 
upon as an experiment, when any failure might deprive the Indians of 
sufficient food and shelter to enable them to withstand the rigors of a 
Dakota winter. 

As related in my last report, a serious combination was made by con- 
tractors to take advantage of what was supposed to be the necessities 
of the government in the hope of thereby extorting exorbitant rates for 
the carrying of supplies from the Missouri to the two agencies. After 
advertising twice successively for bids for transportation without obtain- 
ing reiisouable proposals, i* was determined to purchase four hundred and 
twelve wagons and six hundred sets of double harness, and to hire the 
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Indians with their four-pony teams to remove nearly 4,000,000 pounds 
of freight an average di^^tance of nearly 150 miles. Even the boldest 
and most progressive agents pronounced the undertaking a novel and 
doubtful experiment and others declared it to be impossible, expressing 
the opinion that Indian ponies were too weak and unreliable to be 
depended upon for business of such serious importance. To add to the 
difl&culties of the situation malicious white men burned the grass be- 
tween the agency and the Missouri Eiver for a space 40 by 60 miles in 
extent. 

Under difficulties like these the task of teaching wild Indians to liaul 
supplies with their unbroken ponies began October 11, 1878, and before 
January 1, 1879, their ability to perform the work had been successfully 
demonstrated, and 13,000 Indians were comfortably fed and clothed 
on supplies and annuity goods hauled by themselves without loss or 
waste. 

In past years, when wagon transportion was performed by white con- 
tractors, the loss and waste were very considerable. Employes and 
teamsters lived on the flour, sugar, bacon, and coffee transported by them. 
The Indians, however, invariably carry their freight througli intact. 
They have become expert drivers of four-pony teams, and now manage 
them with the skill of an experienced stage-driver. 

The result of the experiment with the Sioux Indians has led to the 
purchase of enough transportation material to enable all our Indians, 
except the tribes in Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona, to haul their 
own supplies. One thousand three hundred and sixty-nine wagons and 
two thousand five hundred sets of double harness are now employed 
in the service with excellent results in all cases. 

The influence of this industry upon the tribes in which it has been in- 
troduced has been marvelous. In the past all drudgery and much of 
the real work devolved upon the Indian women, while they laughed at 
and ridiculed any man who was disposed to labor. Now, however, the 
women are glad to have the men do the hauling, and even other work, 
and go so far as to ride in the wagons with their husbands on the jour- 
neys between the agencies and the base of supplies. The prosecution 
of this industry compels the men to wear citizens' clothing, and in that 
particular rapid advance in civilization has been made. Another ad- 
vantage, and perhaps the greatest one, is the opportunity thus afforded 
Indians to earn money honestly, and by constant application, in consid- 
erable amounts. Hauling is far more profitable than hunting ever was, 
even wlien game was abundant. Then the traders, in the purchase of pel- 
tries, for which they made payment in tokens, took tlie lion's share of 
all the Indians could earn; now their wages are paid in cash, and the 
Indians are rapidly learning to make a good use of their money. What 
is not expended for necessaries and comforts is given to the women to 
keep for future wants. 

It is now the settled policy of the government to give all wagon trans- 
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portation to Indians, and to make them useful in every capacity in which 
Indian labor can be employed. 

stocb: cattle. 

For several years past the experiment of furnishing Indians with cat- 
tle for stock-raising has been made from time to time, and it has been 
found that the Indians have almost invariably herded their cattle well, 
and have raised young stock in considerable numbers. During the cur- 
rent year, as the following figures will show, very much more has been 
done in the distribution of stock among the Indians than at any time 
heretofore. The government has contracted for 11,311 head of stock 
cattle, which have been delivered in part; the remainder of the deliv- 
eries will be made as soon as spring is fairly opened. These cattle are 
distributed as follows : 1,100 to the San Carlos Agency, 100 to Siletz, 
1,522 to Pine Eidge, 1,622 to Eosebud, 900 to Cheyenne and Arapaho, 
600 to Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita; 817 to Osage, 400 to Pawnee, 
850 to the Shoshone and* Bannack; 100 each to the Sac and Fox, and 
Kaw Agencies ; 200 each to the Western Shoshone, Flathead, and Fort 
Hall Agencies; 300 each to Crow Cr^ek, and Ponca; and 500 each to 
Yankton, Standing Eock, Lower Brul6, and Blackfeet Agencies. These 
cattle have been and will be distributed only to such Indians as, in the 
opinion of the respective agents, will take the best care of them. Prop- 
erly cared for, the increase of this stock, in four years, will, with the 
original herd, amount to nearly 50,000 head, from which it will be seen 
that the success of the Indians in stock-raising and their ability to profit 
by it can be demonstrated in a very brief time. These advantages, 
taken in connection with the issue of agricultural implements and wagons 
in number to correspond with the issue of cattle, will require but one 
more act on the part of the government to complete the conditions neces- 
sary for Indian self-support. The only thing needful is to provide them 
with an absolute title to lands in severalty, covered by a patent from 
the government, with protection against taxation and alienation. 

aRANARIES AND ROOT HOUSES. 

Indians in their natural state are exceedingly improvident, and while 
for one year, if left to themselves, they might procure seed and raise a 
large crop, the probability is that before the next planting season their 
supply of seed would be entirely exhausted. It is necessary, therefore, 
to exercise some forethought in their behalf, and during the current year 
the office has directed agents to construct granaries and root houses, 
and to call upon each Indian who has been engaged in farming to 
deliver at the agency a sufficient amount of seed for the next crop. In 
return, the agent gives a receipt for its safe-keeping. This of course 
renders it necessary for the agent to have a place of storage where the 
seeds or roots will be safe from destruction or frost. 

It is not unusual for Indian traders to give Indians credit to an amount 
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not only sufficient to absorb their whole year's crop, but also to demand, 
in payment for debt, even the amount left over for seed. For this rea- 
son traders have been enjoined not to give Indians credit, but to let them 
pay in cash and products as far as they may go. 

These granaries and root houses, which are necessary to make sure 
that the Indians do not part with their seed to satisfy passing wants, 
have been completed or are in course of construction lor the following 
agencies : Cheyenne River, Lower Brul6, Crow Creek, Yankton, Port 
Berthold, Sisseton, Blackfeet, Crow, Flathead, Shoshone, Yakama, 
Tulalip, Neah Bay, S'Kokomish, Siletz, UmatiUa, Round Valley, Chey- 
enne and Arapaho, Pawnee, Osage, Sac and Fox, Santee, Omaha, Win- 
nebago, Great .Nemaha, and White Earth. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

It is about two years since the general establishment of an Indian police 
force, which has proved to be exceedingly beneficial to the service. The 
poUcemen have shown the utmost fidelity to tHe government, and, when 
necessary, have arrested even friends and relatives with absolute impar- 
tiality. At the Pine Ridge Agency, on the 8th of September last, a 
runner was dispatched from the camp of Young-Man- Afraid-of-his-Horses 
to notify the agent of the escape during the night of eleven Cheyennes, 
who had taken with them twenty-two head of horses and ponies belong* 
ing to the Sioux. Police Captain Sword, with nine of his men, was sent 
in pursuit, and the next day overtook the Cheyennes — who had twelve 
hours the start of the police — on Osage Creek west of the Black Hills, 
about 125 miles distant from the agency. Sword and his party imme^ 
diately surrounded the fiigitives and demanded their surrender. Spotted 
Wolf, the leader of the runaways, refused, and threw off his blanket, 
which among Indians signifies a challenge to mortal combat. The 
police immediately opened fire on the party, killing Spotted Wolt 
The remainder then surrendered, and after a two-days march were 
brought back to the agency. Many other equally noteworthy instances 
of fidelity have occurred, and as a whole, where agents have entered 
into the spirit of the system, the results have been of the best possible 
character. 

There is but one drawback, which should be removed by Congress. 
The pay of policemen which is fixed by law at $5 jyer month should be 
increased to $15. The men enlisted in the police service are usually 
heads of families, and $5 per month is the merest pittance. Indians 
engaged in other avocations at the various agencies are paid $15, and 
teamsters, witli their ponies, often earn $30 per month. Especiallj^ at 
larger agencies, where there is considerable police work to be done, the 
payment of the police should be increased as above proposed. At 
present considerable dissatisfaction is felt among the Indians on account 
of the scanty pay, and agents report great difficulty in keeping a frill 
quota of suitable men. Tliis should not be the case, as our police system 
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is necessary for the maintenance of order and good government at the 
several agencies, and is of the highest importance in teaching Indians 
habits of civilized life and eventual self-government. 

MAKRIAOES. 

In my last annual report I recommended the enactment of a law to 
prevent polygamy, which prevails in almost every Indian tribe, and to 
provide for le^ marriages among Indians. I can do no better than to 
repeat that recommendation here : 

An act of Congress should provide wholesome and proper marriage laws for Indian 
tribes. The agent should be required to marry all the Indians cohabiting together 
upon the yarious reservations, giving them a certificate of such marriage ; and after 
the beginniug o^the next year no Indian should be permitted to marry more than one 
wife. White men cohabiting with Indian women should be compelled either to 
marry th^u or to quit the reservation. 

THE PONCAS. 

As stated in my last annual report the Poncas were finally settled on 
both sides of the Salt Fork near its junction with the Arkansas Kiver. 
The location is healthy and the soil fertile. There is everything in the 
surroundings of the agency to please the eye, and it is universally re- 
garded as the best location for an Indian agency to be found anywhere 
ia the country. 

The Poncas are now doing weU. Many houses have already been buil^, 
and by the 1st of January next the agent expects to have the whole 
tribe comfortably supplied with houses. They have been furnished with 
wagons and harness for freighting and farm purposes, and have hauled 
tbeir own supplies from Wichita, E^ansas. They have been supplied 
with horses and cattle for stock-raising, and also with agiicultiural imple- 
ments sufficient for all the members of their tribe. A steam sawmill and 
a shingle-machine have been placed at the agency, and have been run- 
ning continuously since March last. A school-house has been built and 
a school has been in operation for a considerable portion of the year. 
In brief, every thing possible has been done to promote their comfort 
and civilization. 

As reported heretofore, these Indians suffered greatly in health by 
their removal to the Indian Territory, but they have now become accli- 
mated and the health of the tribe has greatly improved. 

By the treaty of March 12, 1858 (12 Stat., 997), the Ponca tribe of 
Indians ceded to the United States aU the lands then owned or claimed 
by them except a tract in what is now the Territory of Dakota, which 
was reserved in said treaty as their future home. In consideration of 
such session the United States stipulated, among other things, "To 
protect the Poncas in the possession of the tract of land reserved for 
their 'future homes and their persons and proi)erty therein during good 
beh^or on their part.'' By the treaty of March 10, 1865 (14 Stat., 
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675), certain cessions and exchanges were made by which the area of 
the Ponca reservation was reduced to 96,000 acres, to which diminished 
reservation the pledge of protection in the former treaty remained fully 
applicable, and was never forfeited on the part of said Indians. 

The following bill was presented by the department to Congress on 
the 3d of February 1879 : 

A BILL For the relief of the Ponoa tribe of Indians in the Indian Territory. 

Whereas, by the treaty of March 12, 1858, the Ponca Indians ceded to the United 
States all the land then owned or claimed by them, except a tract in the Territory of 
Dakota, bounded as follows, viz: "Beginning at a point on the Niobrara River and 
running due north so as to intersect the Ponca River 25 miles from its mouth ; thence, 

from said point of intersection up and along the Ponca River twenty miles ; thence 

due south to the Niobrara River, and thence down and along said river to the place of 
beginning " : and in possession of which the United States agreed to protect said tribe ; 
and, 

Whereas, by the treaty of March 10, 1865, certain changes were made in the bound- 
aries of the Ponca Reservation, as defined in the treaty of March 12, 1858, whereby 
their reservation was reduced to 96,000 acres of land ; and, 

Whereas, by the second article of the treaty of April 29, 1868, with the Sioux nation 
of Indians, the lands owned and then occupied by the said Poncas, under the provisions 
hereinbefore set forth, and on which they had valuable improvements in houses and 
cultivated lands, were without their consent ceded and conveyed by the United States 
to said nation of Indians ; and. 

Whereas provision was made in the act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1877, for the removal of the Ponca Indians to the Indian Territory, which said removal 
has since been effected ; and 

Whereas said Ponca Indians at the time of their removal were obliged to leave all 
of their improvements and other valuable property, consisting of agricultural imple- 
ments, etc., on their said reservation in Dakota, and for which they have received no 
compensation; and, 

Whereas said Ponca Indians are now located temporarily on certain lands, which 
they desire to retain, within the territory west of the 96° ceded by the Cherokee Na- 
tion to the United States by the treaty of July 19, 1866, for the purpose of settling 
other Indians thereon, but which lands they have no money to purchase as provided in 
said treaty : Therefore, 

Be it enacted by tlie Senate and Souse of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assetnbledj That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to permanently locate the said Ponca Indians on the tract of land 
now occupied by them, embracing in the aggregate 101,894 acres, and to purchase the 
same for their use from the Cherokee Nation ; said purchase to be made in accordance 
with the provisions of the Cherokee treaty of July 19, 1876. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $140,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any moneys now in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to 
be disposed of for the benefit of said Ponca Indians as follows, viz, $82,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, shall be expended by the Secretary of the Interior in 
payment for the lands authorized herein to be purchased for the use of the Ponca 
tribe of Indians, and the balance of said $140,000 remaining after the purchase of said 
lands shall be invested in the four per cent, bonds of the United States and held as a 
permanent investment for said tribe, the interest thereon to be expended annually for 
their benefit in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

Sbc. 3. That the amount appropriated herein shall be in full of all claims by said 
Ponca tribe of Indians against the United States for the lands and property heretofore 
owned by them in Dakota Territory. 
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By the provisions of the above bill it will be seeu that everything has 
been done for the Poncas, so far as this department can act. Their 
lands were ceded to the Sioux by act of Congress, and proper reparation 
can only be made by the same authority. 

CHIEF MOSES AND HIS PEOPLE. 

During the summer of 1878 the settlers in Washington Territory were 
painfully excited by the restless condition of the Indians in their midst, 
owing to the outbreak of the Snakes and Bannacks in the adjoining 
Territory of Idaho, and organized measures for self-protection against 
roving bands were considered necessary. Chief Moses and his band, 
who at that time were not on any reservation, were suspected by the 
settlers of being in sympathy with the hostile Indians, and also of hav- 
ing been accomplices in the murder of a man and his wife, named Perkins, 
who had been killed by a roving band of Columbia River Indians, under 
the influence of the notorious •* dreamer'' Smohallie. In the fall of 1878, 
Agent Wilbur was directed to use his best endeavors to induce Moses 
and his band to go upon the Yakama Reservation. He accordingly 
sent for Moses, who, on the plea that a separate reservation was to be 
assigned him, declined to go to Yakama until the decision of the gov- 
ernment in the matter could be had. He denied all personal knowledge 
of the Perkins murder, and offered to furnish guides to assist in the 
arrest of the guilty parties, who were then located about 40 miles distant 
from his camp. 

A party of fifteen agency Indians and thirty white volunteers from 
Yakama City was formed, and it was arranged that Moses and his men 
should have one day's start of the party in order to make arrangements 
lor crossing the Columbia River. On arriving with his men at the ap- 
pointed place he found that the volunteers had proceeded to a point 
twelve miles below. This fact, coupled with reports which had reached 
him in the mean time that the whites had planned to waylay and kill 
him on the way home, and that the police and volunteers intended to 
arrest him and confine him in jail at Yakama, aroused his suspicions, 
and he failed to furnish the guides as agreed, and confronted the volun- 
teer party in ah apparently hostile attitude with about sixty armed men. 
After a parley, which resulted in both sides withdrawing without col- 
lision, Moses returned to his camp, but three days later started with 
nine of his men (as he states) to join the party in the capture of the mur- 
derers. Before reaching them he encamped for the night, and the vol- 
unteers who were in that vicinity, mistaking their camp fires for those of 
the murderers, surrounded the camp and took Moses and his nine men 
prisoners. All were disarmed; five went after the murderers and 
arrested one, the other having killed himself to avoid arrest, and Moses 
and the remaining four men were taken to Yakama City and confined 
in jail without any formal examination. A week later Agent Wilbur 
persuaded the citizens to allow him to take them in charge, and, under 
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a guard to prevent the excited settlers from killing him, Moses and his 
men were taken to the agency, where they remained for three months 
despite the repeated and strenuous efforts which were made by the citi- 
zens to take Moses out of the agent's custody and return him to jail. 

On the 12th of February last the department ordered Moses and his 
party to Washington for a conference. This order was communicate d 
to the Yakama authorities, £wid upon their agreement not to disturb or 
arrest him he was allowed to return to his people and make the neces- 
sary arrangements for his journey to Washington. At the expiration of 
ten days he was sent for, and returned wc^d that he would meet the 
a^ent at the Yakama Ferry in four days. Upon amval at the ferry, 
the agent found the county shedff' with a posse guarding every crossing 
on the river for twenty miles or more, with a sworn determination to 
take Moses dead or alive. Finding that he could do nothing, the agent 
returned to Yakama City, and the next morning the chief was brought in 
by the sheriff. Court was called, and Moses was arraigned as accessary 
to the murder of the Perkins family. The prosecution, on the plea that 
they were not ready, asked adjournments, first for twenty-four hours 
and then for eight days. It becoming apparent that delay was asked 
solely tor the purpose of preventing Moses from proceeding to Wash- 
ington and of keeping him in jail until the Octob^ term of court, the 
agent proposed to waive preliminary hearing and enter bail for his due 
appearance at court. His proposition was accepted, and Moses came to 
Washington. 

Several conferences were held with him, which resulted in the issuance 
of an executive order dated the 19th of April, 1879, setting apart for him- 
self and his people a reservation, called the Columbia reservation, which 
adjoins the ColviUe Eeserve in Washington Territory. The delegation 
returned to Vancouver with a special request to the governor of the 
Territory and the general commanding the department to see that they 
were forwarded to their new home without arrest or further interference 
by the whites. Moses has since expressed himself as being perfectly 
satisfied with the location provided. 

It was deemed expedient to accede to the earnest desire of Moses to 
have a new reservation set apart for his occupancy, because of the hard- 
ship and unjust treatment to which he had been subjected and in ac- 
knowledgment of his valuable services in controlling the disaffected and 
in preserving the peace during the excitement occasioned by the hostil- 
ities of the Bannocks. By this arrangement an exi)ensive war was un- 
doubtedly avoided. 

The Indians concerned in the Perkins murder were tried at the last 
(October) term of the circuit court of Yakama County, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and three of them were condemned to death. The charge against 
Chief Moses was pressed for days and some sixty or more witnesses 
were examined; but no bill against him could be found. He was there- 
upon discharged and his bondsmen released. 
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THE REMNANT OF DULL KNIFE'S BAND. 

In the last annual report of this bureau mention was made of the de- 
sertion of a party of about three hundred Northern Oheyennes, under 
Dull Knife, from the Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation in the Indian 
Territory, in September, 1878, and of the fact that on their way through 
Kansas they murdered more than forty men, women, and children, and 
committed other outrages. At the date of said report the portion of 
those Cheyennes who had surrendered to the military were held as 
prisoners at Camp Robinson, Nebr., and the War Department had 
been requested to send them to Fort Wallace, Kan8., in order that 
the civil authorities of that State might identify and properly punish 
the parties guilty of crimes committed in the raid through Kansas. 

The headmen of the Cheyennes then in confinement at Fort Robinson 
were notified by the military on the 3d of January that the authori- 
ties in Washington had decided to send them back south. On the 
next day, after consultation with the rest of the captives. Wild Hog, 
as spokesman, gave an unequivocal negative to the proposition, de- 
claring their intention to die before complying with the order. The 
prisoners numbered at this time forty-nine men, fifty-one women, and 
forty-eight children. It was then attempted to starve and freeze these 
captives into submission, and for five days they were deprived of food 
and fuel, and for three days of water also. This experiment proving in- 
effectual, on the 9th of January it was decided to arrest Wild Hog as 
the leader of the opposition. He was with difficulty induced to come 
out of the prison, and after a struggle, in which a soldier was stabbed, 
he was ironed. Upon this the Indians in the prison barricaded the 
doors, covered the windows with cloth to conceal their movements, tore 
up the floor, and constructed rifle-i)its to command all the windows. 

As early as November 1, 1878, Red Cloud had requested that their 
knives be taken from these ]>risoners to x>revent them from taking their 
own lives in case they ghould be ordered South. This, however, appears 
not to have been done, neither had they been wholly disarmed, for they 
were the possessors of at least fifteen guns (in addition to the two ob- 
tained from the dead sentinels) and some revolvers, and were well sup- 
l^lied with knives. 

About 10 o'clock on the night of January 9, the Indians commenced 
firing upon the sentinels, killing two and wounding a corjwral in the 
guard-room, and made their escape through the windows, the women 
being driven in front of the men in their flight. They were pursued by 
the troops, and most of their number were eventually killed. The sur- 
vivors were taken to Kansas for the identification of those who had been 
accused of murder and outrage, and Wild Hog and six others were 
indicted in the courts of that State. When the case was called, a nolle 
proseqid was entered, thereby dismissing the case ] the prisoners were 
set at liberty, and they accompanied their agent to the Indian Territory^ 

IND II 
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LITTLE chief's BAND OF CHEYENNES. 

Little Chief and his band of Cheyennes, numbering about 200, left Sid- 
ney Barracks on their way to the Indian Territory October 20, 1878, and 
arrived at the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency on the 9th of December 
last. It seems that Little Chief and his band were traveling peacefullj'^ 
southward at the same time that Dull Knife and his band were raiding in 
the opposite direction. Fortunately the two bands did not meet and 
strike hands. 

In March last information was received that these Indians were greatly 
dissatisfied and were about to break out on the war-path. As matters 
seemed serious enough to warrant it, Little Chief and five others were 
permitted to come to Washington in May last and present their case. 
They stated that they had been informed by military" officers at Fort 
Keogh that if on arrival at the Indian Territory they were not suited 
with the country they might return to the north. Little Chief was very 
earnest in the presentation of his case, and was sustained by the other 
members of the delegation. For some time it appeared doubtful whether 
they would voluntarily consent to go back to the Indian Territory, but 
by perseveringly following their arguments and making plain the 
requirements of the law in their case, their full consent was finally ob- 
tained, and they went back to their homes cheerfully and with the evident 
intention of remaining there quietly and peacefully; which they have so 
far done. 

THE OUTBREAK OF THE UTES. 

By the treaty of March 2, 1868, two agencies were established on the 
Ute Eeservation in Colorado, the Los Pinos Agency in the south for the 
Tabequache and Muache bands, and the White River Agency in the 
north for the Yampa, Grand River, and Uintah bands. Abundance of 
game on and near the reservation with which to supplement the half 
rations provided under treaty enabled the *Utes to postpone indefinitely 
the time when they should be compelled to adopt civilized habits and 
means of subsistence. Owing to their proverbial friendliness to the 
whites and loyalty to the government, their frequent excursions outside 
the reservation gave comparatively little uneasiness, and was often en- 
couraged by those who wished to gain possession of the large quantities of 
peltries which the Utes annually secured. By this means the Indian.*^ 
had no difficulty in obtaining in abundance the arms, ammunition, and 
whiskey which were denied them on their reservation. 

The Los Pinos Utes, under the personal influence and example of Ou- 
ray, have yielded more readily to agency control and seemed more in - 
clined to make a small beginning in civilized habits than those at White 
River. The latter, moreover, for a few years past have been divided into 
two factions, under rival chiefs, between whom a bitter animosity has 
existed, and any measure proposed by the agent needed only to be sui)- 
3)orted by one party to be opposed by the other. 
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The geographical position of the White River Agency is of a very pe- 
culiar character, and the query forcibly presents itself why such a loca- 
tion was chosen at all. It can be reached only from the north by but one 
road, which during some seasons is passable for the transportation of 
freight but little over two months in the year, and is open on an average 
only from four to six months in a year. The surrounding country is 
broken; is out of the line of ordinary emigration westward; and, 
abounding in game, is in most respects a paradise for wild Indians. 
Under these circumstances it is not strange that Agent Meeker found 
the White River Utes to be a thoroughly wild and barbarous people, 
upon whom civilization had had scarcely any perceptible effect. 

Soon after his appointment. Agent Meeker advised the I'emoval of the 
agency from its old site to a point fifteen miles south, where a milder 
climate and more arable land was to be found, and where there was a 
better opportunity for putting the Indians at work. The agency was 
accordingly removed, new buildings were erected, and quite an extensive 
irrigating ditch was dug with Indian labor, and for a while the Indians, 
especially those of Douglas's band, seemed contented with their agent. 
The rival chief Jack, however, was opposed to the change of the agency, 
still remained with his people at the old location, and resisted all at- 
tempts to interest him in any improvements. 

During last winter and spring frequent complaints were made by the 
agent, both to this oflftce and to the military, relative to the absence of 
his Indians from their reservation, two of which are as follows : 

White River Agency, Colorado, 

March 17, 1879. 

Sir : I am informed that some thirty White River Utes are about to start for the 
north, having heard of the fighting in the Upper Missouri country. Their object, 
probably is to supply ammunition to the hostiles, and they get fuU silpphes at the 
stores on Snake and Bear Rivers. These belong to the adverse faction, who will not 
work, and, having no fixed homes nor interest, they can start off at any time. I have 
sent this information to the commandant at Fort Steele, and I have repeatedly re- 
ported to you of the sale of ammunition at these stores, and also reported the same to 
the commandant at Fort Steele. 

Something like a dozen Indians are honestly at work in building and preparing 

land to plant, and I am doing all that possibly can be done to expedite such interest, 

which on new laud does not grow rapidly, but we are making good progress. By 

another year I hope the fruits of industry will be such as to keep all the Indians on the 

•reservation. 

Respectfully, 

N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian J gent 
Hon. E. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington^ D. C. 



War Department, 
Washington City, AprU 9, 1879. 
Sir : I have the honor to transmit for your information copy of a commmii cation 
from Mr. N. C. Meeker, Indian Agent at White River Agency, stating that a large jMirt^ 
of White River Utes are about to start north, probably for the scene of Ia.dJbu\.t3C5yQk:?^^^ 
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and reqaesting that all White River Utes be held or sent back to the reserve if fonnd 

going north. 

General Sherman^ in submitting the above letter, remarks that he understands that 

the White River Utes have agreed to go south to the reservation ; and that if they go 

north they simply complicate matters, and force on the military the most unpleasant 

duty of capturing them and compelling them to go to their new reservation. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. W. McCRARY, 

Secretary of War, 

The Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 

United States Indian Sebvicb, 
White River Agency, Colorado, 

March 17, 1879. 
Sir: It is my duty to inform you that quite a large party of Whitje River Utes are 
about to start for the north, perhaps for the scene of Indian troubles. Whether they 
intend to mix in is doubtful, but I think it entirely certain they will carry consider- 
able supplies of ammunition for sale to their allies. 

I have before reported to you that there are several stores on Snake and Bear Bivers 
which keep full supplies of ammunition. I would hereby request you to arrest all 
White River Utes bound north and either hold them or send them back to the reser- 
vation. They deserve a lesson. I wish also the sale of ammunition as above kept bo 
put an end to, agreeably to orders in such cases. 

Respectfully, yours, 

N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian Agent, 

To the Commandant at Fort Steele, Wyo. 

[First indorsement ] 

Headquarters Fort Fred Steele, Wyo., 

March 22, 1879. 
Respectfully forwarded to headquarters Department of the Platte. Attention in- 
vited to inclosed letter of Indian Agent Meeker, and instructions requested if the 
department commander desires any action taken in the premises. 

T. T. THORNBURGH, 
Major Fourth Infantryy Commanding, 

[Second indorsement.] 

Headquarters Department of the Platte, 

Fort Omaha, Nebr., March 26, 1879. 
Respectfully forwarded to the Assistant Adjutant-General, U. S. A., headquarters 
Military Division of the Missouri. 

GEORGE CROOK, 

Brigadier-General, Commanding, ' 

\ lu another commuuication, dated December 9, 1878, the agent states : 

There are four stores on the northern border of the reservation which sell ammu- 
nition. As a consequence the Indians all go to those stores to sell buckskins and ex- 
pend what money they can get hold of, so that with the trade of the few settlers these 
establishments are doing a thriving business. Thus it is that with abundant supplies 
at this agency half the Indians are off their reservation. This condition of things 
leads to ^continued demoralization of the Indians ; for, first, the traders tell them they 
ought to hunt and not to work ; and, second, the Indians interfere with the cattle of 
'stockmen by keeping their horses on their range, eating what they call their grass. 
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One complaint, from George Baggs, a heavy stockman, was of so serions a nature, in- 
cluding the stampeding of cattle, that I have sent an interpreter to order the Indians 
back to their reservation. But you must see that the traders will use their influence 
to keep the Indians on those rivers that they may have their trade. I wish some steps 
could be taken to suppress the sale of ammunition. I do not suppose I can exercise 
any authority outside the reservation. 

For thus intruding upon white settlements the Indians could easily 
find justification by pointing to the numerous mining camps which have 
been located on their reservation in direct violation of treaty provisions, 
viz : 

The United States now solemnly agrees that no persons except those herein author- 
ized so to do, and except such officers, agents, and employes of the government as 
may be authorized to enter upon Indian reservations in discharge of duties enjoined 
by law, shaU ever be permitted to pass over, settle upon, or reside in the territory de- 
scribed in this article, except as herein otherwise provided. 

This was also expressly reafltoned in what is known as the Brunot 
agreement of 1873. This infraction of the treaty greatly irritated the 
Utes, and was undoubtedly one of the causes which eventually led to 
active hostilities. 

On the 5th of July Governor Pitkin, of Colorado, sent the following 
telegram to this office : 

Sir: Reports reach me daily that a band of White River Utes are off their reser- 
vation, destroying forests and game near North and Middle Parks. They have already 
burned millions of dollars of timber, and are intimidating settlers and miners. Have 
written Indian Agent Meeker, but fear letters have not reached him, I respectfully 
request you to have telegraphic order sent troops at nearest post to remove Indians to 
their reservation. If general government does not act promptly the State must. Im- 
mense forests are burning throughout Western Colorado, supposed to have been fired 
by I am satisfied there is an organized effort on the part of Indians to de- 

stroy the timber of Colorado. The loss will be irreplaceable. These savages should 
be removed to the Iimian Territory, where they can no longer destroy the finest forests 
in this State. 

Immediately upon its receipt the following telegraphic instructions 
were sent Agent Meeker July 7th : 

Governor of Colorado reports your Indians depredating near North and Middle 
Parks. If correct take active steps to secure their return to reservation. The Secre- 
tary directs that if necessary you will caU upon nearest military post for assistance. 
Report facts immediately. 

And on the 9th instant the office telegraphed Governor Pitkin that 
the War Department had been requested to send troops to bring the 
Indians back to their reservation. 

On the 7th of July, before the above instructions were received by 
him, Agent Meeker also reported to the office that he had been informed 
that bands of his Indians on Snake and Bear Eivers and in Middle and 
North Parks were destroying game for the skins and burning the timber, 
and that he had sent Chief Douglas with an employ^ to order their re- 
turn to their reservation and had requested the commandant at Fort 
Steele to cause them to return. 
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These papers on the 17th of July were referred to the War Depart- 
ment, and the following reply was made thereto : 

War Department, , 
Waahington Cityy August 13, 1879. 

Sir : Referring to your letter of the 18tli ultimo, relative to affairs at White Riv©r 

Agency, Colorado, and depredations committed by Indians belonging thereto, I have 

the honor to state that the complaints therein alluded to have been duly investigated, 

and I would invite your attention to the inclosed copies of reports in regard to them 

from Army officers and others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

G. W. McCRARY, 

Secretary of War, 
The Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 

Copy of indorsements on communication: (4730, A. G. O., 1879,) dated July 18, 1879, 
from Interior Department, transmitting copy of letter of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, dated 17th instant, with inclosures relating to affairs at the White River 
Agency, Colorado, and action of the Indians at said agency. 

[First indorsement.] 

Headquarters of the Army, 

Washington, July 28, 1879. 

Respectfully referred to General P. H. Sheridan for investigation and report, retain,^ 

ing these papers. 

W. T. SHERMAN, General. 

[Second indorsement.] 

Headquarters Military Division of the Missouri, 

Chicago, July 31,- 1879. 

Respectfully' referred to the commanding general Department of the Platte, for 

investigation, action, and report. 

By command of Lieutenant-General Sheridan. 

M. V. SHERIDAN, 

Lieutenant-Colonel and Military Secretary. 
[Third indorsement.] 

Headquarters Department of the Platte, 

Fort Omaha, Nebr,, August 4, 1879. 
Respectfully returned to the assistant adjutant-general U. S. A., headquarters Mili- 
tary Division of the Missouri, inviting attention to the report of Maj. T. T. Thom- 
hurgh. Fourth Infantry, commanding Fort Fred Steele, Wyo.,and the accompanying 
statements of parties who were in the vicinity, and who were cognizant of all tlie 
facts. 
Major Thomhurgh's report with these statements are forwarded herewith. 
From these statements it will be seen : 

1. That besides killing the game tbe Indians committed no depredations. 

2. That the post commander Of Fort Steele, Wyo., did not receive timely iuform<atioii 
of the presence of the Indians referred to. 

I ask attention to the fact that it is inij)0S8iblc for the military, i)laced as they are 
at such great distance from the agencies, to prevent Indians from leaving without 
authority, unless warning in due time by the Indian authorities is given. Nor can a 
post commander force them to return without running the risk of bringing on a war, 
for which he would be held accountable. 

For this reason the post commander is required to refer the matter to higher mili- 
tary authority, which filso involves delay. Unless troops are stationed at the agen- 
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<;ies tliey cannot know in time when Indians are absent by authority; nor can they 

prevent the occurrence of troubles, for which they are frequently and most unjustly 

held responsible. 

GEORGE CROOK, 

Brigadier-General, Commanding. 

Headquarters Fort Fred Steele, Wyo., 

July 27, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of the recent visit of the Ute 
Indians from the White River Agency to this vicinity : ' 

About the 25th of June a band of some 100 Indians from the White River Agency 
made their appearance at a mining camp on the divide near the head of Jack and 
Savoy Creeks, some 60 miles south of this post and engaged in hunting and trading in 
this vicinity for about one week, when they departed (as they said) for their agency* 

I did not learn of the presence of these Indians imtil after their departure, nor was 
I notified by the agent at White River that they had left their agency until June 11, 
when I received a communication from him dated June 7, stating that a considerable 
number of the Indians had left their reservation and were burning timber and wan- 
tonly destroying game along Bear and Snake Rivers, also warning all miners and 
ranchmen, and requesting me to cause them to return to their reservation. Upon 
receiving this letter I made inquiries and could not find such a state of affairs to exist, 
but did find that the Indians had killed a great deal of game and used the skins for 
trade. The miners they visited in this section were not molested, but on the contrary 
were presented with an abundance of game. No sto<;k was molested, and so far as I 
can learn no one attributes the burning of timber to these Indians. 

Since I have been in command of this post (one year) Agent Meeker, of the White 
River agency, has written me two letters, dated November 11, 1878, and June 7, 1879. 
These letters have usually come to me after the Indians had paid a flying but peace- 
able visit to this country and departed (as they always say) to their agency. The 
White River Agency is situated some 200 miles from this post, and there are very few 
settlers in the country between Fort Fred Steele and the agency, consequently I am 
not informed as soon as I should be of the movements of these Indians. Bear and 
Snake Rivers are abont 100 miles from this post, and to reach them by traveling thi g 
distance would reqtlire the trip to be made through a very rough country, impracti- 
cable for wagons, the only transportation available. 

I have never received any orders from my superior to cause these Indians to remain 
on their reservation at the request of the agent, but am ready to attempt anythin g 
required of me. I have been able to communicate with nearly every ranchman resid- 
ing within 100 miles of this post in reference to the late visit of these Indians, and 
forward herewith letters received from them. Both the letters mentioned above as 
having been received from Agent Meeker were forwarded to higher authority, and 
instructions have been asked to guide me in this matter. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. T. THORNBURGH, 
Major Fourth [nfantry, Commanding Post 

The Assistant Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters Department of the Platte, Fort Omaha, Nebr, 

[Indorsement on above rei)ort.] 

Headquarters Department of the Platte, 

Fort Omaha, Nehr., August 11, 1879. 
K«*«pectfully forwarded to the assistant adjutant-general, U. 8. A., headquarters 
Military Division of the Missouri for the information of the Lieutenant-General in con- 
nection with telegram of 8th ultimo from the Adjutant-General's Office, transmitted 
for my information and guidance and .action, from your office, July 9, 1879. Attention 
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is invited to the report of the commanding officer Fort Fred Steele, Wyo., on the 

subject, and to the accompanying statements. 

GEORGE CROOK, 

Bngadier-Generaly Commandiny, 

[Incloaures to above report.] 

Upper North Platte, 
Brush Creek, July 6, 1879. 
Dear Sir: In regard to yonr inquiries of the Ute Indians on the Upper North 
Platte, would say that there was about 65 or 70 lodges, as near as I can ascertain ; 
they camped on Jack Creek, about the middle of June ; they were evidently a hunt- 
ing party, doing no damage and seeming perfectly friendly. They had caught some 
elk calves which they wanted to trade for cartridges, but the ranchmen would not 
trade. They traded them some butter for furs and skins, and killed enough game for 
their own immediate use. 

Yours, respectfully, 

TAYLOR PENNOCK. 
Major Thornburgh, 

Commanding Offioer, Fort Fred, Steele, 

P. S. — They went south towards North Park between the 3d and 5th of July, but 

done no damage nor made no threats. 

Warm Springs, Wyo., July 23, 1879. 

Dear Sir : In response to your inquiries regarding the Ute Indians who were re- 
cently in this part of the country, I submit the following : 

The Indians committed no depredations in this settlement beyond slaughtering^ 
game by the wholesale. No hostility was manifested toward any of the settlers, the 
Indians conducting themselves peaceably and quietly. No cattle was killed and no 
fires set. 

Rumors of trouble in the North Park have reached here from time to time, but I 
cannot vouch for their truthfulness. The Indians left this country for the North Park 
about the 3d of this month — at least not later than that time. 

We have no one to blame for the Indians being in this country but ourselves, for Tve 

were aware of the fact that if you had been notified of their presence that you would 

have at once taken steps to remove them. 

Yours, &c., 

J. T. CRAWFORD. 
Major Thornburgh, 

Post Commander^ Fort Steele, Wyo, 

Lake Creek, Carbon County, Wyoming, July 24, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with your request, I take pleasure in giving you all the infor- 
mation in my possession, in reference to the late visit of the Ute Indians from tlie 
White River Agency to this part of the country. I reside, as you know, about 25 miles 
south of Fort Steele, on the Platte River, and about the last of June I had occasion to 
go to Spring Creek, some 12 miles farther south, and I found that a band of some 100 
Indians had just left Wagner's Ranch, having remained there only two days, which 
time they used for trading horses, skins, &c. 

These Indians are very friendly, and tried in every way not to get into trouble with 
any one. They kiUed considerable game, more than they could use, but that is not an 
imcommon thing in this country. I heard of no acts of hostility, and in fact I know- 
that none was committed, as I have seen nearly all the ranchmen in 100 miles of me 
since their departure. I have seen Mr. Jones, a miner, from North Park, who told me 
that a good many miners when they learned of the approach of the Indians, left and 
returned home. 

No depredations were committed at the Park that I have ever heard of. 

WM. BRANER. 
Major Thornburgh, 

Commanding Fort Fred Steele, Wyo, 
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North Platte River, Wyoming, 

July 25, 1879. 

Sir : In reply to your inquiries I would respectfully state that the band of Indiana 

who were lately here left this country on the 1st instant, going south into Colorado. 

I don^t think they set out any fires or interfered with the settlers in any way whilst » 

here, and I have had a good chance to know. They killed considerable game while 

here. 

Yours, respectfully, 

B. T. BRYAN. 
Maj. T. T. Thornburgh, 

F0rt Steele, Wyo, 

Fred Steele, Wyo., 

July 26, 1879. 
Dear Sir : In answer to your inquiry, I have just returned from a seven days^ jour- 
ney through the country which the Ute Indians have been traveling and hunting. 
Being well acquainted with settlers of the country, have met and conversed with most 
of them, and have heard no complaint except the great slaughter of game. I traveled 
30 or 40 miles along the base of the mountains on their trail and did not see where any 
prairie or timber fire had originated from their camps, or where there had been any 
recent fire. I learn from the ranchmen that the Indians left the North Park about 
July 1, and have heard nothing further of their movements. 

Very respectfully, 

NEWTON MAJIR. 
Major Thornburgh. 

Warm Springs, Wyo., July 25, 1879. 

Sir : In answer to your inquiry regarding the Ute Indians, I do not think they set 

any of the fires in this part of the country, as the tie-men admitted to me that the fires 

on Brush and French Creeks caught from their camp>fires. They crossed on Beaver 

Creek fifty miles south of Steele on June last or July 1, going north. 

Very respectfully, 

. V W. B. HUG US. 

Maj. T. T. Thornburgh, 

Commanding Fort Steele, 

K. 

Grand Encampment Creek, July 26, 1W9. 

Sir: In reply to your inquiries concerning the Ute Indians who lately visited this 

region, I can inform you that I saw and traded with these Indians on or about the 8th 

of July, when they were on their way south toward their agency by way of North 

Park. Tlyse Indians — about 50 in number — were very peaceable and polite, and did 

not commit any depredations, or show any hostility towards any of the settlers in this 

country. There were fires set about this time in the timber, but it is not known how 

they originated. I have, since their departure, learned from Mr. John Le Fevre, of 

North Park, that another band of these Indians were in North Park in June, and that 

some of the miners talked of driving them off, but on conversing with White Antelope, 

their chief, they learned that the Indians did not wish trouble, and they immediately 

left. This is all I know or have heard of this subject. i 

GREY NICHOLS. 
Maj. T. T. Thornburgh, 

Fourth Infantry, Fort Fred Steele, Wyo, 

Fort Steele, Wyo., July 26, 1879. 
Sir : Referring to your inquiries as to the doings of the Utes, who were lately in the 
Platte Valley, south of this post, I would respectfully state that a party of White 
River Ute Indians camped on Beaver Creek, June 30, they being then on their way 
south, and that they crossed the Colorado line July 1. During their stay on the Platte, 
they killed considerable game, but offered no violence to settlers, nor did they, so far 
I have been able to learn by diligent inquiry, set fire to any grass or timber in this 
country. 
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I have traveled aU through the country referred to since the Ist of July, and am 

satisfied that had any violence been committed by the Indians, I should have heard 

of it. 

Very respectfully, 

J. M. HUGUS. 
•Maj. T. T. Thornburgh, 

ComTnanding OfficeVy Fort Fred Steele, Wyo. 

[Fourth indorsement.] 

Headquarters Military Division of the Miesouai, 

Chicago, August 6, 1879. 
Respectfully forwarded to the Adjutant-General of the Army, inviting attention to 
the indorsement of General Crook, and report of Major Thornburgh. 

P. H. SHERIDAN, 
Lieutenant- General Commtrnding, 

On the 15th of July, in reply to office telegram of the 7th, the agent 
reported that the mission of Chief Douglass and the employ^ had been 
:successful^ that Middle Park had been vacated by the Indians ; and that 
they were returning to the agency. He also stated that the IndiauB 
had no appreciation of the value of forests, and in order to obtain dry- 
fuel for winter use, or to drive the deer to one place where they might 
be easily killed, fires were lighted, by which large tracts of valuable 
timber were burned over, to the great exasperation of settlers. To tills 
communication the office replied as follows : 

Department of the Interior, 

Office Indian Affairs, 

Washington, August 15, 1879. 

Sir : I am in receipt of your letter, dated 15th ultimo, relative to the departure of 
the Indians from the Middle Park, their destruction of grass, timber, d^c, and lefer- 
ring to my telegram to you of the 23d ultimo, directing you to '^ take a decided stand 
with your Indians to prevent further depredations,'' have to state in addition that 
complaints of a serious character have heen made to the office in regard to the i&res 
which have been set by the Indians, as you have been advised by office letter of the 
12th instant, and these heedless and lawless acts, unless checked, will lead to collis- 
ions between the whites and the Indians. You wiU, therefore, if possible, ascertain 
what Indians committed the depredations to which you refer, and have them arrested 
and subjected to some adequate punishment. Examples must be made of some of 
them in order to deter others from similar outrages. 

In closing your letter you state incidentally that after the Indians have received 
their yearly distribution of annuity goods *' they will depart and roam over a country 
as large as New England, where settlers are struggling to make new homes, and the 
Indians think it all right because they are, as they boast, peaceable Indians." 

In reply, you are directed to adopt, without delay, decisive measures to put a stop 
to these roaming habits of your Indians. Office instructions embraced in the circular 
of December 23, 1878, in regard to their being treated as hostile Indians and liable to 
arrest, if they are found outside of their reservation without passes, should be en- 
forced, and you should also give them to understand that their annuities will be 
withheld from tlicm if thoy do not comply willi the requirements of the office. 

Very respectfnllv, 

E. A. HAYT, 

Commissioner, 
N. C. Meeker, Esq., 

United States Indian Agent, 

White Hirer Agency, Col., 

via JiawTins Station, Wyoming. 
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On the 11th of August the agent again complained of the bad con- 
duct of his Indians, as follows : 

White River Agency, Colo., August 11, 1879* 

Sir: In a letter of this date (A) are several things connected with the subject of 
this letter. I have a strong belief that a raid is to be made on our herd through the 
connivance of the Indians, and what I want is sufficient military force to be sent hither 
to awe these savages, so that they will stay at home. When this shall be done the 
Indians will be in a condition to improve, but now it is simply impossible j indeed, I 
fear they are already so demoralized that years upon years will be required to make 
anything out of them. A few, say twenty or thirty, I have under my control, and I 
have great hopes of them; biit the rest, fuUy 700, wiU not stay here. It is useless for 
anybody to tell me to keep them at home while there is no obstacle to their going 
away, and even while they are welcomed by white men who teach them all kinds o f 
iniquities. 

I had a conversation the other day on the cars with Major Thomburgh, commandant 
at Fort Steele. He said he had always sent my requests forward and that he had re- 
ceived no orders, and he added that if you should request the Secretary of War to 
command him to keep the tribes on their reservation he could start a company of 50 
cavalry at a day^s notice, but without orders he could not go ten miles from the fort. 

Another trouble lies in the stores on Snake and Bear Rivers, or even nearer by, which 
sell ammunition for goods, playing-cards being in large supply. Let me ask you what 
is the use of my warning these traders when they know I have no power to back me T 
It is only a farce. I once wrote to the governor of this State about the violation of 
the law, and he told me if I could apply to the deputy United States marshal for the 
district he would move. I did not apply to him, because said deputy kept an Indian 
store himself. 

The things to be done are three: Have the military break up the selling of ammuni- 
tion (and liquor), and the buying of annuity goods at these stores. Then, as the 
Indians could not hunt they would work to get money, perhaps trap some, and a store 
would be established here. Of course the military must keep them on their reserva- 
tion, and white men off. When these things shall be done the Indians will begin to 
consider the question of sending their children to school, and they will open farms. 
Now they will not. Already they are making their plans for going north, after they 
get their annuity goods, to hunt buffalo. If anything can be done I would like to 
have a hand in it. 
Respectfully, 

N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian Agent 

Hon. E. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs^ Washington j D. C. 

Upon that letter the following report was made by this oflSce to the 
Secretary of the Interior September Ist, and was by him i;eferred to the 
War Department September 2d : 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith copy of a letter dated 11th ultimo, from 
United States Indian Agent Meeker, of the White River Agency, respecting depreda- 
tions committed by Indians of his agency, and difficulties in his way in keeping them 
upon the reservation without military aid. 

The agent states that the large majority of them are *^ constantly off the reserva- 
tion and intimately associated with the ruffians, renegades, and cattle thieves of the 
frontier," and he is of opinion that these outlaws, aided by the Indians, will make 
raids on the herds of government cattle during the coming winter. 

Tlie agent also calls attention to the evils resulting to the Indians from the unlaw* 
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fal traffic in ammunition and liquor by traders, wliose stores are on Snake and Beai 
Rivers, and tlie necessity of military aid to break up this traffic. For the past eight- 
een months or more frequent complaints have been made to the office on accoant of 
the traffic carried on with the Indians by the traders in the locations indicated, at 
whose stores the renegade Utes of Northern Colorado and hostile Bannocks iu South- 
ern Idaho and Wyoming Territories, with other lawless bands, have procured ample 
supplies of ammunition. Two years since, Capt. Charles Parker, U. S. A., stationed 
at Fort Steele, was directed on the recommendation of this office, to make an investi- 
gation of affairs on the Bear River, with a view to the establishment of a military 
post there to protect the settlers and break up the lawless traffic with the Indians and 
keep them upon their reservations. After a thorough investigation of the matter that 
officer, together with the agent of the White River Agency, reported strongly in favor 
of the measure, and on the 19th of September, 1877, copies of the papers were trans- 
mitted to the department, with a view to securing the necessary action on the part of 
the War Department ; but the views of the General of the Army were then adverse to 
the recommendation of the officer, and the evils complained of have since become 
more widespread and serious in their character. 

The agent urges the necessity of the employment of a military force to overawe and 
restrain the Indians, and to break up the traffic referred to on Snake and Bear Rivers; 
and it is respectfully recommended that his communication be referred to the honor- 
able the Secretary of War, with the request that he cause the necessary orders to 
issue to the commandant at Fort Steele to detail the requisite number of troops for 
the purposes indicated. 

Very respectfully, 

E. J. BROOKS, 

Acting Commisaianer. 
The Honorable the Secretary of the interior. 

About the 25th of August, the sheriff of Grand County went to the 
White River Agency with warrants for the arrest of two Indians charged 
with burning a house on Bear River, belonging to a man by the name of 
Thompson. In regard to this the agent states : " I attempted to get Chief 
Douglas to assist, so that these culprits might be found, but he refused, 
saying he knew nothing about them and he would do nothing. And 
yet he has been extremely friendly ; he sends his boy to school and has 
worked all summer. The Indians were not found and the sheriff and 
posse of four returned.'' 

Early in September a difficulty occurred between the agent and the 

Indians on a matter of plowing, of which the agent made the following 

report : 

United States Indian Service, 

White River Agency, Colorado, 

September 8, 1879. 

Sir : We had recently finished plowing an 80-acre field, all inclosed ; then we irrigated 
a piece of adjoining land, and upon which the agency buildings stand at a corner. 
This. parcel lies between the river and the street coming to the agency, and embraces 
probably 200 acres, and the plan was to devote 50 acres next the street and agency to 
tilled crops and the remainder to grass land, and to inclose the whole with one com- 
mon fence. First, it is necessary to have fields contiguous, that fences maybe watched 
and depredators kept in check, and also to make the work of irrigation as inexpensive 
as possible, since to carry water far involves heavy outlays, besides being attended with 
the greatest difficulties by reason of uneven ground. In short, the described parcel 
was every way fitted for the object stated, and the new location of the agency was 
made with a view of utilizing and improving this particular land. 
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When we commenced plowing last week, three or four Indians objected. Th^y had 
set their tents down towards the river, and corrals had been built, though I had pre- 
viously told them the ground would be plowed. I offered to move their corrals by 
employes' labor, and showed them other places, of which there are many equally good, 
but they refused to consider. • This land is good, and being close to the agency, their 
horses are protected; in short, they simply need the ground for their horses. Now, 
since it was evident that if I could have moved the agency buildings two or three miles 
below they would come and claim equal squatters* rights there also, and I told them so, 
to which they replied, that I had land enough plowed, and they wanted all the rest for 
their horses. Still they did indicate that I might plow a piece farther away, covered 
with sage and grease wood, intersected by slues and badly developing alkali, while at 
the best it would take three months to clear the surface. They would listen to noth- 
ing I could say, and seeing no help for it, since if they could drive me from one place 
they would quickly drive me from another, I ordered the plows to run as I had pro- 
posed. The first bed had been laid out and watered, 100 feet wide and half a mile long, 
and when the plowman got to the upper end two Indians came out with guns and 
ordered him not to plow any more. This was reported to me, and I directed the plow- 
ing to proceed. When the plowman had made a few runs around the bed he was 
fired upon from a small cluster of sage-brush, and the ball pibssed close to his person. 

Of course I ordered the plowing to stop. I went to Douglas, the chief, but he only 
repeated that they who claimed the land wanted it, and that I ought to plow some- 
where else. Then I sent a messenger to Jack, a rival chieftain, ten miles up the river, 
who has a larger following than Douglas, and he and his friends came down speedily, 
and the whole subject was discussed at great length. The conclusion was, that Jack 
and his men did not care anything about it, but I might go on and plow that bed (100 
feet wide and one-half mile long). I said that was of no use ; that I wanted to plow 50 
acres at least, and I wanted the rest for hay, as we had to go from 4 to 7 miles to do our 
haying, and ^ven there the Indian horses eat much of the grass. Then they said I might 
go on and plow as I proposed. This was either not understood or not assented to 
by the claimants, for when the plow started next morning they came out and threatened 
vengeance if any more than that bed was plowed. Immediately I sent again for Jack 
and his men, and the plow ran most of the forenoon, when I ordered it stopped, for by 
this time the employes were becoming scared. 

Another long council was held, and I understood scarcely anything that was said, 
though 'I was present for hours, smothered with heat and smoke, and finally it was 
agreed that I might have the whole land and plow half of it and inclose the rest, pro- 
viding I would remove the corral, dig a well, help build a log house, and give a stove, 
to which I assented, for substantially the same had been promised before. 

Altogether there were not more than four Indian men engaged in this outbreak ; 
properly, there was only one family, the wife of which speaks good English, having 
been brought up in a white family ; the remainder were relatives, and besides were 
several sympathizers, but by no means active. During all this time I had a team in 
readiness to go to the railroad to ask instructions from you by telegraph, but the ne- 
cessity for this seemed for the present averted. My impression is decided that it was 
the wish of all the Indians that plowing might be stopped and that no more plowing 
at all shall be done, but that the conclusion which they reached was based u])on the 
danger they ran in opposing the government of the United States. 

Plowing will proceed, but whether unmolested I cannot say. This is a bad lot of 

Indians. They have had free rations so long and have been flattered and petted so 

much, that they think themselves lords of all. 

Respectfullv, 

N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian Agent. 
Hon. E. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washinjtortj D. C. 
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Before the receipt of the above report by this office the following tel- 
egram came from the agent, announcing that the opposition to the plow- 
ing had been carried to the extent of making a personal assault? on him- 
self: 

White River Agency, Colorado, 

September 10, 1879. 

U. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner, ^c, Washington ^ D, C : 

Sir: I have been assaulted by a leading chief, Johnson, forced out of my own house 
and injured badly, but was rescued by employes. It is now revealed that Johnson 
originated all the trouble stated in letter September 8. His son shot at the plowman, 
and the opposition to plowing is wide. Plowing stops ; life of self, family, and em- 
ployes not safe ; want protection immediately ; have asked Governor Pitkin to confer 

with General Pope. 

N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian J gent. 

The telegram was received late Saturday evening, and on Monday 
morning, September 15, at the request of this office, the War Depart- 
ment ordered by telegraph that " the nearest military commander to 
the agency detail a sufficient number of troops to arrest such Indian 
chiefs as are insubordinate, and enforce obedience to the requirements 
of the agent, and aftbrd him such protection as the exigency of the case 
requires J also, that the ringleaders be held as prisoners until an inves- 
tigation can be had." 

On the same day the office telegraphed Agent Meeker : 

War Department has been requested to send troops for your protection. On their 
arrival cause arrest of leaders in late disturbance and have them held until further 
orders from this office. 

Report full particulars as soon as possible. 

To which he replied on the 22d : 

Gavernor Pitkin writes, cavalry on the way. Dispatch of 15th wiU be obeyed. 

On the 22d of September the office received the following telegram 
from the honorable Secretary of the Interior, relative to the arrest of 
two Indians against whom warrants had been issued : 

Denver, Colo., September 21, 1879. 
Hon. Commissioner op Indian Affairs : 

Sir : Two Indian Utes, Bennet and Chinaman, have been identified as having burned 
down citizen' houses outside of reservation; warrants are out against them. Agent 
Meeker should be instructed to have them arrested and turned over to civil authori- 
ties ; efforts should also be made to identify Indians having set fire to forests outside 
of reservation. On consultation with governor and others, I am advised that settle- 
ment of Utes in severalty will be possible, on or near location now occupied by them, if 
properly managed. Steps to that end should be initiated as fast as possible. 

C. SCHURZ. 

On the 23d Agent Meeker was instructed by this office as follows : 

Secretary telegraphs from Denver that two Ute Indians, Bennett and Chinaman, 
have been identified as having burned down citizens' houses outside of reservation. 
Warrants are out against them. Agent Meeker should be instructed to arrest and 
turn them over to civil authorities ; also, to identify and arrest Indians having set 
fires to forests. You will act on Secretary's suggestion, calling on military for assif-t- 
ance if necessary. 
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To this the ageut replied by telegraph dated September 26 : 

Would say to yours 23d September, if soldiers arrest Indians and go away, I must 
go with tliem. Soldiers must stay. Large bodies of Indians leaving for the north 
to hunt. They insisted I should give out blankets now. I refused. Trade in guns 
and ammunition on Bear and Snake Rivers brisk. Company D, Ninth Cavalry, at 
Steamboat Springs, waiting instructions, which came to-day from General Hatch, 
and are forwarded to-day by employ^. 

The employ^ who carried to Captain Dodge the dispatches referred 
to was thus absent from the agency at the time of the massacre, and is 
the only male employ^ who escaped death. 

On the 25th of September, Major Thomburgh,who was en route to the 
agent, sent the following to Agent Meeker : 

Headquarters White River Expedition, 

Camp on Fortification Creek, 

September 25, 1879. 
Mr. Meeker, 

Indian Agent, White Biver Agency, Colo. : 
Sir: In obedience to the instructions from the General of the Army, I am en route to 
yonr agency, and expect to arrive there on the 29th instant, forthe purpose of affording 
you any assistance in my power in regulating your affairs, and to make arrests at 
your suggestion, and to hold as prisoners such of your Indians as you desire, until in- 
vestigations are made by your department. 

I have heard nothing definite from your agency for ten days, and do not know what 
state of affairs exists — whether the Indians wiU leave at my approach or show hostili- 
ties. I send this letter by Mr. Lowry, one of my guides, and desire you to communi- 
cate with me as soon as possible, giving me aU the information in your power, in order 
that I may know what course I am to pursue. 
If practicable, meet me on the road at the earliest moment. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. T. THORNBURGH. 

To this Agent Meeker replies, under date of September 27, 1879, a» 
follows: 

Sir: Understanding that you are on the way hither with United States troops, I 
send a messenger, Mr. Eskridge, and two Indians, Henry (interpreter) and John Ayers. 
ley, to inform you that the Indians are greatly excited, and wish you to stop at some 
convenient camping-place, and that you and five soldiers of your command come into 
the agency, when a talk and a better understanding can be had. This I agree to, but 
I do not propose to order your movements, but it seems for the best. The Indians 
seem to consider the advance of troops as a, declaration of real war. In this I am 
laboring to undeceive them, and at the same time to convince them they cannot do 
whatever they please. The first object now is to allay apprehension. 
Respectfully, 

N. C. MEEKER, 

Indian Agent, 

On the 26th of September Major Thornburgh telegraphed to his de- 
department commander from Bear River : 

Have met some Ute chiefs here. They seem friendly and promise to go with mo to 
agency. Say Utes don^t understand why we have come. Have tried to explain sat- 
isfactorily. Do not anticipate trouble. 
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On the 28th of September Major Thornburgh wrote the agent as 
follows : 

Sir: I shall move with my entire command to some convenient camp near and 
within striking distance of your agency, reaching such point during the 29th. I shall 
then halt and encamp the troops and proceed to the agency with my guide and five 
soldiers, as communicated in my letter of the 27th instant. 

Then and there I will he ready to have a conference with you and the Indians, so 
that an understanding may be arrived at and my course of action determined. I have 
carefully considered whether or not it would be advisable to have my command at 
a point as distant as that desired by the Indians who were in my camp last night, and 
have reached the conclusion that under my orders, which require me to march this 
command to the agency, I am not at liberty to leave it at a point where it would not 
be available in case of trouble. You are authorized to say for me to the Indians that 
my course of conduct is entirely dependent on them. Our desire is to avoid trouble, 
and we have not come for war. 

I requested you in my letter of the 26th to meet me on the road before I reached the 
agency. I renew my request that you do so, and further desire that you bring such 
chiefs as may wish to accompany you. 

To this Agent Meeker replied under date of September 29, 1 p. m. : 

Dear Sir : I expect to leave in the morning with Douglas and Serrick to meet you ; 
things are peaceable, and Douglas flies the United States flag. If you have trouble in 
getting through the cafion to-day, let me know in what force. We have been on guard 
three nights and shaU be to-night, not because we know there is danger, but because 
there may be. I like your last programme ; it is based on true military principles. 

On the same day, and probably before the receipt of Major Thornburgh' ^ 
letter of the 28th, the agent telegraphed this office : 

Sir: Major Thornburgh, Fourth Infantry, leaves his command 50 miles distant, and 
comes to-day with five men. Indians propose to fight if troops advance. A talk will 
be had to-morrow. Captain Dodge, Ninth Cavalry, is at Steamboat Springs, with 
orders to break up Indian stores and keep Indians on reservation. Sales of ammuni- 
tion and guns brisk for ten days past. Store nearest sent back 16,000 rounds and 13 
guns. When Captain Dodge commences to enforce law, no living here without troops. 
Have sent for him to confer. 

The employ^ who was bearer of the dispatches to Captain Dodge rela- 
tive to breaking up the sale of ammunition to Indians reports that the 
Indians whom Major Thornburgh met on the 26th were a band of ten In- 
dians under Jack, who camped with the soldiers on the night of the 26tb, 
Friday. The next day he met Jack and his ten men at 11 a. m. on the trail 
between Bear River and Williams's Fork, and was informed by Jack 
that 190 soldiers had just passed en route to the reservation, and was 
asked for what purpose they had come. This seems to have been Jack's 
first intimation that soldiers had been sent for, and from a telegram 
sent by the agent to Governor Pitkin, it appears that the agent consid- 
ered it important that the call for troops should be kept concealed from 
the Indians. 

As will appear from the above dispatches, the Indians again visited 
Major Thornburgh's camp on the 27th instant, with a proposition that 
he leave his troops 50 miles distant and come with five men to the 
agency for consultation. The proposition being refused, the Indians 
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evidently considered his advance with all his troops as an act of war, 
and when he crossed the reservation line at Milk Creek — a point about 
25 miles distant froni the agency — and was about to enter a canon, a body 
of not less than 100 Indians were discovered, who opened upon the 
soldiers a deadly fire. Fighting as they went, the command fell back 
on the wagon train which was coming up in the rear. In this retreat 
Major Thornburgh and several others were killed. Horses, wagons, and 
everything available were immediately used for breastworks, while the 
Indians from the surrounding bluffs kept up a galling fire. In this des- 
perate position the command under Captain Payne held its own until 
the morning of the 2d of October, when it was re-enforced by Company D, 
of the Mnth Cavalry, under Captain Dodge. This single company of 
colored troops, hearing of the fight, made forced marches, without orders, 
through the enemy's country, to the relief of the survivors. 

Meantime, as soon as the news of the battle reached headquarters, 
several large bodies of troops were ordered to Milk Creek, and on the 
morning of October 5 Colonel Merritt arrived there with 600 men. He 
found the total losses to be 12 killed and 43 wounded. The combined 
forces then proceeded to the agency, where they found only dead bodies 
and burned buildings. 

The news of the fight with Major Thornburg was conveyed by runners 
to the Indian camp near the agency, and the agent's letter of the 29th 
to Major Thornburgh had hardly been dispatched when the massacre of 
the agency employes began. All the men, eight in number, were shot ; 
the wife and daughter of the agent and the wife of one of the employes, 
with her two children, took refuge in an adobe building and remained 
there for four hours until the buildings were fired. They then took the 
opportunity, while the Indians were busily engaged in helping them- 
selves to the antiuity goods, to escape to the sage-bush, but during their 
flight were discovered and fired upon by the Indians, Mrs. Meeker receiv- 
ing a flesh wound. They were then taken captive and conveyed by the 
Indians, after a toilsome journey of several hours, to the camp to which 
three or four days previous the Indian women and children had been 
removed. Two teamsters who were coming up with Indian goods at the 
time of the massacre were also killed. The Indian report their loss in 
the first day of their attack on the troops as 23, and afterwards in their 
struggle with the employes and the freighters as 14. 

While these events were transpiring among the White Eiver Utes, 
Chief Ouray and his band had started out on a two months' hunt ^ but, 
as soon as he learned from an Indian runner of the massacre and the 
capture of the women, he hastened back to his agency in great anxiety 
and alarm, and immediately issued the following order : 

Los PiNOS Indian Agency, 

October 2, 1879. 

To the chief captainSf headtneny and Utes at the White River Agency : 

Yoa are hereby requested and commanded to cease hostilities against the whites, 
ujnring no innocent persons or any others farther than to protect your o^in\.^i:<i«R»^s^ 
IND III 
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property from unlawful and unauthorized combinations of liorse-thioves and despera- 
does, as anything farther will ultimately end in disaster to all parties. 

OURAY. 

At the same time the following message was sent to the agent of the 
Southern Utes. 

Sir : Ouray requests that I should say to you, and through you to the whites and 
Indians, that they need not fear any danger from the trouble at White River ; that he 
wants his people — the Utes — to stay at home and lend no hand or encouragement to 
the White River Utes ; that the troubles there will be over in a few days ; that he has 
sent Sopenevaro and others to White River to stop the trouble ; and that outside inter- 
ference will only tend to aggravate and do no good. 

Very respectfully, 

WM. M. STANLEY, 

United States Indian Agent. 

Upon this the Southern Utes held formal council and expressed their 
determination to take no part in the hostilities of the northern bands. 
On the 9th of October, Ouray's courier returned with the report that 
the White Eiver Utes had listened to the order, had stopped fighting, 
and had moved with all their effects to Grand Eiver. 

This information was conveyed to the office in the following telegram 
of the same date : 

Emi)loy6 Brady and escort of Indians arrived from White River, reports Utes recog- 
nized and oheyed Ouray's order, withdrew, and will fight no more unless forced to 
do so. If soldiers are now stopped trouble can be settled by peace commission to inves- 
tigate facts, and let blame rest where it may. This will save life, expense, and dis- 
tress if it can be accomplished. 

STANLEY, Agent. 
1 concur and indorse the above. 

OURAY, 

Head Chief Ute Nation. 

In reply thereto the department telegraphed Agent Stanley, October 
13,' as follows : 

Your dispatch received. Tell Ouray that his efforts are highly appreciated by the 
government. In view of the attack made upon the troops and massacre of agent and 
employes the troops will have to proceed to White River Agency. Ouray should en- 
deavor to prevent any resistance to this movement. The troops are now in great force, 
and resistance would result only in great disaster to the Indians. The hostiles will 
have to surrender and throw themselves upon the mercy of the government. The 
guilty parties must be identified and delivered up. We shall see that no injustice is 
done any one. Peaceable Indians wilj be protected. Ouray's recommendations for 
mercy in individual cases will be respected as far as the general interest may permit. 

Special agents are being dispatched to Los Pinos with further instructions. 

C. SCHURZ, Secretary. 

These terms were in accordance with article 6 of the Ute treaty of 
1868, which provides that: 

If bad men among the Indians shall coiimiit a wrong or depredation upon the per- 
son or property of any one, white, black, or Indian, subject to the authority of the 
United States and at peace therewith, the tribes herein named solemnly agree that 
they will, on proof made to their agent and notice to him, deliver up the wrong-doer 
to the United Sl^ates, to be tried and punished according to its laws. 

An inspector was despatched to the Los Pinos Agency, and General 
Charles Adams, former agent for the White River Utes, was detailed as 
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special agent to visit the hostile camp, with an escort furnished by Ouray, 
to demand the surrender of the captive women and children, the mur- 
derers of the employes, and those engaged in the attack on Major Thorn- 
burgh. During these negotiations the troops were instructed by the War 
Department to proceed no farther than the White Eiver Agency and 
to remain there until further orders. General Adams was well treated 
by the hostiles, and after a long and stormy council the captives were 
delivered to him without conditions, and on the 2ist of October they 
arrived at Ouray's house, where every possible arrangement for their 
comfort had been made by himself and wife. On his return from Gen- 
eral Merritt's camp two more visits were made by General Adams to the 
hostile camp to demand the surrender of the guilty parties, and on the 
20th of October he reported that the Indians appeared willing to have 
the guilty punished, and recommended that a commission be appointed 
to make an investigation, Ouray being in favor of the plan and agreeing 
to have the White Eiver Utes in attendance. 

Meantime the department had already sent to General Adams the 
ultimatum which was to be offered the White Eiver Utes, viz: that they 
remove their camj) temporarily to the neighborhood of Los Pinos ; that 
a commission consisting of Brevet Major-General Hatch, General Adams, 
and Ouray meet at Los Pinos as soon as i)0ssible, to take testimony to 
ascertain the guilty parties — the guilty parties so ascertained to be dealt 
with as white men would be under like circumstances; and that the mis- 
chievous element in the White Eiver band be disarmed. 

This was accepted by the White Eiver Utes, and on the 10th of No- 
vember twenty of their chiefs and headmen, in obedience to Ouray's order, 
came to his house to meet General Adams. The others, whose camp was 
located 50 miles distant on the Gunnison Eiver, were expected soon. 
Latist advices are that the commission is now organized, and that 
Johnson, Douglas, and Sawawick are giving testimony. The testi- 
mony of officers who were engaged in the battle at Milk Creek, and the 
testimony of the captive women will also be given before this commis- 
sion. Every effort to arrive at all the facts and to mete out exact justice 
will be made. Troops are stationed at Fort Garland in the south as 
well as at White Eiver Agency in the north, ready for prompt action in 
the event of the possible failure of the commission. 

The atrocity of the crimes committed should not prevent those indi- 
viduals who are innocent from being treated as such, according to arti- 
cle 17 of the treaty, viz : 

Providedy That if any chief of either of the confederated bands make war against the 
people of the United States, or in any manner violate this treaty in any essential part, 
said chief shall forfeit his position as chief and all rights to any of the benefits of this 
treaty: Buty provided fitrther: Any Indian of either of these confederated bands who 
shall remain at peace and abide by the terms of this treaty in all its essentials, shall 
be entitled to its benefits and provisions, notwithstanding his particular chief and 
band have forfeited their rights thereto. 

The services thus far rendered by Ouray have been of inestimable 
value, and while the White Eiver Utes have ahft^xjL ^Ss^fe ^<sc^ ^^cs^^^i^ 
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aspect of savage life, Oaray has shown courage and humanity and vir- 
tues of the better type, which should somewhat relieve the name of Ute 
from the odium cast upon it by the northern bands, for whose brutal 
and barbarous acts, whatever the provocation, no justification can be 
found. 

In my annual report for 1877 I made the following statement of the 
case: 

I recommend the removal of aU the Indians in Colorado and Arizona to the Indian 
Territory. , In Colorado, gold and silver mines are scattered over a wide extent of 
territory, and are to be foand in every conceivable direction, running into Indian res- 
ervations. Of course miners wiU foUo w the various leads and prospect new ones with- 
out regard to the barriers set up by an Indian reservation. Hence the sojourn of 
Indians in this State will be sure to lead to strife, contention, and war, besides entail- 
ing an enormous expense to feed and provide for them. Again, there is no hope of 
civilizing these Indians while they reside in Colorado, as all the arable land in the 
State is required for its white settlers. A mining population needs in its immediate 
vicinity abundant facilities for agriculture to feed it. The question of feeding the 
white population of the State is one of paramount importance, and wiU certainly 
force itself on the attention of the government. 

In the Indian Office report for 1878 the following extract will be found 
which ha3 a bearing on the present issue : 

The Ute reservation covers nearly 12,000,000 of acres, and fuUy one-third of the best 
arable land in the State ; and it is situated in the heart of one of the richest mining 
regions in the United States. The mining population naturaUy want the arable land 
to raise food for their support ; and as the white population is rapidly augmenting, 
their encroachments upon the Indians will be constantly on the increase ; besides 
their lands, if put in the market, will readily seU at a fair price. These remarks have 
reference mainly to the two southern agencies. The location of the Northern Utes is not 
desirable, unless the land shaU be found to contain minerals. But all the Ute Indians 
should be removed at once to the Indian Territory, where there is fertile soil and 
abundance of wood and water, and where there need be no white encroachments. 

The "irrepressible conflict'' between the white man and the aborigine 
may be turned to good account for both parties in the accomplishment 
of desirable results. Let it be fully understood that.,the Ute Indians 
have a good and sufficient title to 12,000,000 acres of land in Colorado, 
and that these Indians did not thrust themselves in the way of the white 
people, but that they were originally and rightfully possessors of the 
soil, and that the land they occupy has been acknowledged to be theirs 
by solemn treaties made with them by the United States, and that the 
white people, well knowing these facts, took all the I'esponsibility of 
making their settlements contiguous to the home of the red man. 

It will not do to say that a treaty with an Indian means nothing. 
It means even more than the pledge of the government to pay a bond. 
It is the most solemn declaration that any government of any people 
ever enters into. Neither will it do to say that treaties never ought to 
have been made with Indians. That question is not now in order, as 
these treaties have been made and must be lived up to, whether conven- 
ient or otherwise. 

Bj be;nrinning at the outset with the full acknowledgment of the abso- 
Jate and indefeasible right of these Indians to 12,000,000 of acres in 
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Colorado, we can properly consider what is the best method of extin- 
guishing the Indian title thereto without injustice to the Indians and 
without violating the plighted faith of the Government of the United 
States. The first step in that direction will be to jM^ovide by law 
for a commission to visit the Utes and obtain their consent to remove 
from the State to some other location — say to the Indian Territory — on 
condition of their receiving pay for the value of their lands in Col- 
orado, the same to be obtained by appraisement and sale, in the same 
manner in which certain Kansas and Nebraska lands have b^en disposed 
of for the benefit of Indians who formerly resided within their limits. If 
a proposition of this kind should be fairly presented to the Utes, I have 
na doubt they would give their consent, as scores of other Indian tribes, 
both the wildest and the most civilized, have consented under similar 
circumstances. 

There are other considerations in the case of the Ute Indians which 
might be considered in connection with the proposed removal. The Ute 
country at present abounds in game, and as long as that shall be the 
case the Indians will not work. Moreover, their location is admirably 
adapted to both defensive and aggressive Indian warfare. Its geo- 
graphical position is also an advantage by which in time of war the Utes 
can draw largely on the neighboring Indians for assistance either in men 
or food. 

The advantages to be obtained by removing them to the Indian Ter- 
ritory are (1) an abundant supply of arable land for cultivation; (2) immu- 
nity from white encroachment ; and (3) better security for keeping the 
Indians peaceful, as the country is not adapted to Indian fighting and 
everywhere offers open fields for the use of artillery and all the appli- 
ances of civilized warfare, so that whatever be the disposition of the 
Indians, if resort to force should be necessary, it could be made effective 
in the interests of peace. 

THE UTE COMMISSION OF 1878. 

As was stated in the report of last year, the Ute cojtjimission appoint- 
ed May 24, 1878, obtained from the Capote, Muache, and Weeminuche 
Utes, who occupied the southern strip of the Ute Reservation, an agree- 
ment to relinquish all that part of the reserve lying south of parallel 
380 10', and to remove to a reservation on the headwaters of the Piedra, 
San Juan, Blanco, l^avajo, and Chama Elvers, in Southern Colorado, as 
soon as the agency could be removed tWther and buildings erected. 
The cession was concurred in by all the other bands of Utes. The area 
proposed to be ceded embraces about 1,894,400 acres, an excess of 728,320 
acres over the proposed new reserve of 1,166,080 acres. 

The report of the Commissioners, together with the agreement, which 
will be found on pages 170 of this report, was forwarded to the President, 
February 3d, 1879, for submission to Congress, with the recommendation 
that the agreement be ratified, and that Congress provide for the ^^- 
praisement and sale of the lands cede^d', \Safe^\o^^^^^ >Cs\Kw^l^'5>SIsist ^^- 
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ducting expense of such sale, to be invested for the benefit of the Indians. 
No action on the matter was taken by Congress. 

The Commission also endeavored to obtain the cession of the tract 
four miles square which contains a part of the Uncompahgre Park; but 
the Utes refused to have anything to say on the subject unless a dele- 
gation could be sent to Washington for that purpose. Permission for 
the visit was therefore given, and a delegation visited this city in Janu- 
ary last. They agreed to part with that portion of their reservation for 
the sum of #10,000. The matter was submitted to Congress, with re- 
quest that the necessary sum for the purchase be appropriated; but no 
action was taken. The tract referred to is for the most part fine agri- 
cultural land, which is greatly needed by the people of Colorado, and 
upon which white settlers have already gone in considerable numbers. 
It will be a matter of difficulty, if not impossibility, to remove these set- 
tlers, and to prevent others from going in and occupying the land ; and 
so long as it is not paid for the Indians will justly consider such settle- 
ments as encroachments. The Indians most interested in the cession 
are the Los Pinos Utes, and in view of their good conduct during the 
hostilities of their friends and relatives, it is important that their loyalty 
should not be subjected to unnecessary tests. I, therefore, hope that 
the matter will not fail to receive the early and favorable consideration 
of Congress at its next session. 

VICTORIA AND THE SOUTHERN APACHES. 

In 1871 about 1,200 MogoUon, Miembre, and Gila Apaches, known 
under the general name of Southern Apaches, were collected in the 
vicinity of the Mexican town of Canada Alamosa, in Southwestern New 
Mexico. They had no reservation, had been accustomed to roaming and 
marauding, and the scanty rations which were then being issued weekly 
were insufficient for their subsistence, and had to be supplemented by 
such means as the Indians chose to adopt. For these Apaches a reser- 
vation containing the valley of the Tularosa Eiver was selected by Hon. 
Vincent Colyer, and set apart by executive order in the fall of 1871. 

As soon as the project of removal thither was broached, the majority 
of the Indians ran away, many of them to the Chiricahua Reserve in 
Arizona, and but 450 were prevailed upon to remove to the new reser- 
vation. These Indians were thoroughly displeased with the location, 
were absent from the reserve during many months of the year, and were 
generally unsettled, indolent, and intractable. 

In the fall of 1874 the Hot Springs Reservation, near Canada Alamosa, 
was set apart, and the Indians removed back again to their old home, 
and were occasionally joined by other bands till their number was at 
times nearly doubled. A small detachment of troops was kept at the 
agency, and the Indians remained comparatively quiet, but were care- 
ful not to commit themselves to farming or schools. Between them and 
their relatives^ the Chiricahuas, in Arizona, frequent visits were ex- 
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changed, and there is little doubt that Hot Spring Apaches gave willing 
assistance to the Chiricahuas in their raids into Mexico. 

At the time of the abolishment of the Chiricahua Reserve, in June, 1876, 
less than half of the Indians belonging there were taken to San Carlos; 
162 removed themselves to the Hot Springs Eeserve, and the rest, about 
300, under renegade leaders, escaped to the mountains, and from those 
retreats raided on the settlers in Southeastern Arizona. In March, 1877, 
it was definitely ascertained that not only were the renegades re-enfor(5ed 
by the Indians from the Hot Springs Reserve, but, also, that that reserva- 
tion was being used as a harbor of refuge for the outlaws. Accordingly, 
with the San Oarlos Indian police force and the co-operation of the mil- 
itary, the Southern Apaches, to the number of 453, were removed in May, 
1877, to San Carlos ; several prominent raiders were arrested and put in 
irons ; the remaining Indians of the agency were declared renegades, 
and the reserve was restored to the public domain. 

On the 2d of September, 1877, a majority of the Hot Springs Indians 
and a* portion of the Chiricahuas, about 300 in all, suddenly left the San 
Carlos Reserve. They were pursued and overtaken next day by volun- 
teers from the agency Indians, but only 30 were brought back. The 
fugitives then struck a settlement in New Mexico, killing 8 persons and 
stealing some horses, and forthwith all the available troops in that Terri- 
tory were put into the field against them. In October, finding them- 
selves unable to hold their own in a country thoroughly occupied by 
United States soldiers and Indian scouts, 190 surrendered at Fort Win- 
gate; others surrendered later, and all, to the number of 260, were 
taken back to the Hot Springs Reserve in New Mexico, and there held 
under the charge of the War Department. 

In August, 1877, the Interior Department recommended that they 
be returned to San Carlos, and in October arrangements were made by 
the War Department for the necessary detail of troops to serve as escort 
during the removal. While bringing the Indians from their camp, pre- 
paratory to starting for San Carlos, 80 made their escape to the mount- 
ains. The others protested against going to that reservation, declaring 
their willingness to go anywhere else; but they were removed thither 
without difficulty. 

In December, 63 of the tribe, who had been wandering in the mount- 
ains, came into the Mescalero Agency in a most destitute condition and 
begged to be allowed to remain there. 

In February, 22 under Victoria, who had been spending their time 
more pleasantly in old Mexico, came near the military post at Ojo 
Caliente and had a talk with the commanding officer. Victoria expressed 
his intention to surrender at that post provided IN^auna's band, then at 
Mescalero, might be allowed to join him. Accordingly, two of his party 
with a pass good for fifteen days proceeded to Mescalero, reported to 
the agent, and conferred with their relatives there; Victoria and the 
rest of the band remaining quietly at the post in the mean tim^. TVss^ 
messengers returned at the time s^e^ev^^^^ \i\SL\» ^<5> tiqI^ ^^^rxss. \r» ^^a?^^ 
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succeeded as well as they had expected, for the commanding officer, on 
February 16, repoiijs only 39 Hot Spring Apaches as having surrendered 
with Victoria as prisoner of war, all of whom reiterated their determina- 
tion to resist to the death any removal to San Carlos. 

It was then decided to remove the band to Mescalero, but they de- 
clared themselves as bitterly opposed to Mescalero as to San Carlos, and 
on the 15th of April last the whole party again escaped to the San 
Mateo Mountains. 

On the 30th of June, Victoria, with thirteen men, came into Mescalero 
Agency and had a conference with the agent, who endeavored to remove 
their constant fear of being sent to San Carlos, and assured them of 
protection and kind treatment if they would come to Mescalero and 
stay there. The band, numbering 28, accordingly came on the reserve 
and were enrolled among the other Southern Apaches at the agency. 
The purpose of these Indians to settle down and remain quietly at 
Mescalero seemed so sincere, that, at their earnest request, arrangements 
were made for bringing to them from San Carlos their wives and chil- 
dren, from whom they had long been separated. 

In July last, three indictments were found against Victoria in Grant 
County, Kew Mexico, two for horse-stealing and one for murder, but no 
attempt seems to have been made on the part of the authorities to 
arrest him. The Indians, however, were aware of these indictments, 
and when a few days later a hunting party, which included a judge and a 
prosecuting attorney, passed through the Mescalero Reservation, the 
Indians, who were well acquainted with the ofl&cial position of those 
gentlemen, believed the visit to be a preliminary step to the arrest of 
Victoria, and possibly of his whole band. The band, therefore, suddenly 
left the reservation, taking with them all the other Southern Apaches 
They went west, and began again their old life of marauding, and 
though promptly followed up by the military, who have chased them 
across the line into old Mexico, their raid has caused much destruction 
both of life and property. 

JOSEPH'S BAND OF NEZ PERCl&S. 

The unfortunate band of Xez Percys under Joseph have finally found 
a resting-place 15 miles west of the Ponca Agency in the Indian Terri- 
tory. They are located at the junction of the Shakaskia River and the 
Salt Fork. The country is suflaciently well wooded, and the land is of 
the best quality. The agent is engaged in putting ui) agency buildings 
and houses for the Indians. Yellow Bear, the second chief, shows a 
very good disposition, and is actively at work doing all he can to pro- 
mote the welfare of his band. 

The health of the tribe is greatly improved, and it is hoped that they 
will now settle down and become contented. They have been supplied 
with wagons, agricultural implements, and horses, and cows have also 
been provided for them. 
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MISSION INDIANS. 

The necessity for early legislation to provide a suitable and permanent 
home for the Mission Indians of California is urgent. They are esti- 
mated to number about 3,000, and are scattered in small bands over San 
Diego, San Bernardino, and Los Angeles Counties, earning a precarious 
livelihood by cultivating small patches of land, and working for ranch- 
men and white settlers when opportunity oiiers. Many of them are now 
occupying by sufferance lands which their ancestors have cultivated 
from time immemorial, and to which they supposed they had an indis- 
putable right ; but those lands have lately been found to be within the 
limits of private land-claims confirmed by the courts to grantees under 
the Mexican Government before the acquisition of California by the 
United States. 

In many cases the owners or occupants of these ranches have availed 
themselves of the labor of the Indians in cultivating the land (often at 
most unjust and oppressively low rates, however), and the Indians have 
also been permitted to occupy and cultivate small tracts for themselves; 
but now, desiring to dispose of the ranches, or to use the whole for their 
own purposes, the owners have threatened the Indians with summary 
ejectment. This, together with the conflicts arising from trespass upon 
the lands of the ranchmen and settlers, by stock belonging to the Indians, 
has kept these poor people in doubt and anxiety for two years past, until 
at the present day they are in a state of the most abject poverty to be 
found anywhere on the American Continent. 

Several small reservations have been set apart by Executive order for 
these Indians, but on account of the lack of water for irrigating pur- 
poses, and the consequent sterility of the soil, they have been found 
to be of little value. 

Attention is invited to the annual report of Agent Lawson, on page 
13, fi'om which it will be seen that the Mission Indians are a hard-work- 
ing people, and ask nothing from the government except a reservation ; 
and inasmuch as there are no public lands in Southern California which 
have any agricultural value, an appropriation of about $50,000 will be 
needed for the purchase of sufBcient land to enable these Indians to sup- 
port themselves by their own labor. 

SANITARY. 

The sanitary condition of the different tribes of Indians of course de- 
pends very much upon their surroundings, and largely upon whether 
they are located in river-bottoms or upon bluffs away from the unfavora- 
ble influences consequent upon such proximity. The monthly sanitary 
reports from physicians have been for the most part satisfactory, and the 
ratio of mortality to the number of cases treated indicates a remarkable 
degree of success. The number of cases of treatment of the sick recorded 
at the different agencies during the fiscal year ending the 30th of June 
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last is 67,352; the number of deaths, 1,936, As the medical corps con- 
sisted of only 59 physicians it is fair to infer that their duties were faith- 
fully performed. The number of births reported by physicians* is 1,479, 
which of course is far short of the actual number of births during the 
year. 

A tabulated statement will be found on page 263 showing the number 
of patients treated, dise^es, &c. From this it appears that the greatest 
morbific agents have been malarial and pulmonary diseases, especially 
the former. This is particularly noticeable among those Indians who 
have been removed from extreme northern to almost semi-tropical 
latitudes ; but there is this prospective compensation for their present 
suffering: the change wiU favor longevity, as there will be an almost 
total immunity from pulmonary diseases, the result of necessary exposure 
incident to the climate of the territory formerly occupied by them. 

The nomadic life of the Indian renders the services of the physician 
at times very unsatisfactory on account of the difficulty experienced in 
subjecting Indian patients to the necessary diatetic discipline, but this 
will be modified gradually as the influence of the "medicine man" is 
succeeded by that of the intelligent and sympathetic physician. 

CONSOLIDATION OF AGENCIES. 

In the last annual report, the policy and economy of consolidating 
many of our Indian agencies was urged at length, with the recommenda- 
tion that the suiplus lands be sold, and the proceeds thereof be used for 
the benefit of the Indians. 

During the current year the Omaha and Winnebago agencies have 
been consoUdated, and the Eed Lake and Leech Lake agencies have been 
consolidated with the White Earth Agency ; the Flandreau Agency has 
been put in charge of the agent for the Santees. These movements are 
in the right direction, and there should be many more of like character. 
By the concentration of Indians the time needed to civilize them may 
be shortened, and the sale of their lands will contribute largely to their 
support in the future. 

The carrying out of this policy in the consolidation of the Chippewas 
in Wisconsin, as provided in House bill 1139, first session Forty-sixth 
Congress, would be especially beneficial both to the Indians interested 
and to the government. These Indians occupy three reservations, em- 
bracing a territory largely in excess of their actual wants, covered with 
a heavy growth of very valuable pine timber, which is deteriorating in 
value every year or being destroyed by forest fires. Large quantities 
have also been removed in years past by trespassers. There are probably 
600,000,000 feet of merchantable pine timber on these reservations, which, 
under present circumstances, is of no value to the Indians. The bill 
under consideration is intended to authorize the consolidation of the In- 
dians upon the two reservations containing the be^t agricultural lands ; 
the aJJotment and patenting of a certain number of acres to each indi- 
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vidual 5 the sale of the remainder of the lands with all the pine timber 
on the reservations at an appraised value, and the funding of the pro- 
ceeds for the benefit of the tribe. In the opinion of this office, such 
action would place these Indians in a most favorable condition to insure 
their civilization, and, at the same time, secure for them a fund sufiBcient, 
probably, to relieve the government from the necessity of making further 
appropriations for their support. 

With a view to economy in future appropriations, and in order that 
justice may be done the Indians, I desire to caU attention to the follow- 
ing-named bills, introduced at the late extra session of Congres : House 
bill No. 1140, for the relief of the Menomonee Indians in the State of 
Wisconsin 5 House bill No. 356, providing for the sale of the New York 
Indian lands in Kansas ; House bill No. 353, providing for the sale of 
the lands of the Miami Indians in Kansas ; and Senate biU No. 1124, for 
the relief of the Winnebago Indians in Wisconsin. 

YAKAMA AND MALHEUR AENCIES. 

A large part of the Indians formerly at the Malheur Agency in Oregon 
are now under the care of Agent Wilbur at Yakama, Washington Terri- 
tory. From September 1, 1878, until January, 1879, most of them were 
held at Camp Harney as prisoners of war, and were then removed, with 
about 100 others, to the Yakama Agency, at which place they arrived 
on the 2d* of February last. 

During the past season they have received very careful training and 
have improved in every respect. Indian civilization is carried on at the 
Yakama Agency on business principles. The end and aim of the service 
are kept constantly in view. No time is lost in theorizing, and every 
Indian is made to earn his own subsistence and work out his civilization. 

The 300 Indians now in the vicinity of the Malheur Agency and Forts 
McDermott and Bidwell should also be sent to Yakama. The Malheur 
Agency should be abolished and the lands included in the reserve 
should be appraised and sold, and the proceeds of the sale invested for 
the benefit of the Indians. 

RESERVATION TITLES. 

Want of a title to their lands operates as a serious hinderance to the 
civilization of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes in the Indian Territory. 
They forfeited their treaty reservation by failing to settle thereon, but 
have been assured that the location now occupied by them is given in 
lieu of their treaty reserve. An act of Congress confirming this location 
would enable the agent to give them allotments in severalty, and would 
decidedly quicken their interest in farming. An Indian, like a white 
man, is not inclined to cultivate land of which he has only an uncertain 
tenure. 

Title to the locations now occupied by the Poncas and Joseph's band 
of Nez Percys should also be confirmed to these trib^^ \^^ ^j^^V^S.^^^- 
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gress. There should also be an act passed to enable the Seminole 
boundary to be definitely settled. These matters having been left un- 
determined from year to year, will, if not properly attended to, finally 
result in contention and perhaps war. 

INVASION OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY, 

In the early part of last winter an extensive scheme was organized to 
take forcible possession of certain lands in the Indian Territory which had 
been ceded to the government for Indian purposes. Letters were pub- 
lished and circulated in the States surrounding the Territory by 
parties interested in the project, declaring that these were public lands^ 
and were open to settlement by citizens of the United States. In a 
short time a large number of persons from Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
were discovered in the act of entering the Territory, carrying their 
household goods and farming implements, with the evident purpose of 
making permanent settlement. 

This unlawful conspiracy was ascertained to be so extensive as to 
necessitate the adoption of speedy and vigorous measures, in order to 
prevent serious complications and trouble with the Indians. The atten- 
tion of the President having been called to the matter by this depart- 
ment, on the 26th of April last, he issued a proclamation which will be 
found on page 188, warning all persons who were intending or prepar- 
ing to remove to the Indian Territory without permission of tfie proper 
authorities against attempting to settle upon any lands in said Territory, 
and notifying those who had already so offended, that they would be 
speedily removed therefrom by Indian agents, and that, if necessary, 
the aid and assistance of the military would be invoked to enforce the 
laws in relation to such intrusion. 

Accordingly, upon the recommendation of the department, troops were 
posted at available points along the lines between the Indian Territory 
and Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, to prevent unauthorized parties from 
entering the Territory, and detachments and scouts were detailed to arrest 
and remove such intruders as could be found within its borders. By the 
diligent co-operation of the military autliorities with the Indian Bureau, 
the intruders were Sj)eedily removed, and the unlawful invasion was 
checked. 

INTRUSION ON INDIAN LANDS. 

Intruders have been equally troublesome on other Indian lands. In 
fact, there is hardly an Indian reservation within the limits of the United 
States which has not been subject to their encroachments. They resort 
to all kinds of devices and schemes to obtain a foothold on Indian soQ, 
and offer ready and varied e.xcuses for their continued unlawful occu- 
pancy of the same. 

The great influx upon the different reservations of squaw-men, or 
white men married to Indian women, according to the lax custom of 
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the tribes, may be adverted to in this connection. In most instances 
the man is penniless and dependent for subsistence on the rations which 
his wife draws. from the government, but it is not long before he has a 
herd of cattle ranging over the reservation. On the Crow and other 
reserves, there are numerous instances of squaw-men who hold from 50 
to 1,000 head of cattle, and the rapid manner in which their herds in- 
crease presents a very suspicious aspect. Within the last three years 
cases have been reported where government cattle have been stolen and 
the government brand altered by these men, and the cattle resold to 
the government. During the last two years this has been stopped by 
the most active vigilance. 

The squaw-men assume that by marriage they have all the rights of 
full-blooded Indians, and they endeavor to exercise these rights not 
only in the possession of cattle themselves, but also in ranging and 
pasturing upon Indian reservations large herds belonging to other white 
men ; and when the removal of siich cattle is attempted by the agent, 
the squaw-men claim property in them tinder fictitious bills of sale. 

The case of certain intruders on the Sioux Reserve in Dakota illus- 
trates another method by which white men enter the Indian country and 
claim i)ossessory rights. A few years since, when that reserve included 
both banks of the Missouri, it became necessary to allow white men to 
go upon the reservation for the purpose of cutting timber to supply fuel 
for steamboats carrying government freight on the Missouri Eiver. A 
few white men went on the reserve for that purpose, while a larger num- 
ber went, professedly for that object, but really with the design of per- 
manently locating on the land, and cutting timber therefrom for the pur- 
pose of sale and speculation. The agents, however, now report the 
Indians as able and willing to supply the steamboats with such wood as 
they may need. A large tract of country extending along the east bank 
of the Missouri River, which was added by executive order to the Sioux 
Re8er\'^ation, has recently been restored to the public domain ; and, if the 
Indians should hereafter decline or be unable to furnish the necessary 
fuel, it can be supplied from this tract of land. The necessity, therefore, 
for the presence of white woodchoppers on the Sioux Reservation no 
longer exists. 

Another class of intruders on the Sioux Reserve, on the pretense that it 
is necessary for the accommodation of the traveling public, have erected 
eating-houses, feed-stables, etc., at points on the roads, which were au 
thorized by the treaties with said Indians to be built through their reser- 
vation. 

Reservations containing rich d>nd available grazing lands, such as the 
Crow, Malheur, Uintah, and several others, are often encroached upon 
by cattle-men, who drive their large herds on the most valuable grazing 
lands, and once there, the greatest difficulty is experienced in getting 
rid of them. Both cattle and intruders are often removed, but the 
herders return, or new herders are employed in their stead, and the 
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cattle are agaiu pastured on Indian lands. The herders are, in almost 
every instance, irresponsible persons, against whom the penalty fixed 
by sections 2147 and 2148 of the United States Revised Statutes is in- 
effectual. 

A strong effort was made in March last, by the Montana legislature, 
to obtain the consent of the ^department to open up a cattle trail firom 
Helena to the eastern markets through the Crow Reservation, and a va- 
riety of specious arguments were advanced in favor of the plan; but, on 
the ground of its being a direct violation of treaty provisions which 
would justly endanger the present peaceful relations existing between 
the government and the prow Indians, the application was of coarse 
promptly refused. The owners of the cattle which have thus been driven 
through that reserve, so far as they could be ascertained, have been 
prosecuted under section 2117 of the Revised Statutes. 

The attention of this oflftce has often been called to the encroachments 
of miners and other intruders on this Ute Reservation in Colorado and 
the San Carlos Reservation in Arizona. Numerous and extensive mines 
have been opened on both reservations, especially the latter, and every 
effort of this ofl&ce to remove the miners has thus far proved ineffectual. 
The question of intrusion on the San Carlos Reservation must remain 
unsettled until the western boundary of the same is resurveyed, and an 
appropriation to cover the expense of such survey should be made with- 
out delay. 

Extensive depredations have been committed on timber standing on 
Indian reservations in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, but these 
depredations have been checked to a considerable extent by the arrest 
and prosecution of the parties engaged or interested in such timber 
speculations. 

LAW FOB INDIAN EESEEVATIONS. 

In the last three annual reports of this office urgent appeals have been 
made for the enactment of laws for Indian reservations. The following 
bill was introduced at the last Congress and received the approbation of 
the Judiciary Committees in both Houses, and was favorably reported 
on: 

Be it enacted h\j tlie Senate and Home of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress asscmbJedj That the President may prescribe suitable police regalations for 
the government of the various Iu(Uan reservations, and provide for the enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec. 2. Thjit the provisions of the laws of the respective States and Territories in 
which are located Indian reservations, relating to the crimes of murder, manslaughter, 
arson, rape, burglary, and robbery shall be deemed and taken to be the law, and in 
force within such reservations ; and the district courts of the United States within and 
for the respective districts in which such reservations may be located in any State 
and the Territorial courts of the respective Territories in which such reservations may 
be located, shall have original jurisdiction over all such offenses which may be oom- 
mitted within such reservations. 

In respect to all that portion of the Indian Territory not set apart and occupied by 
the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole Indian tribes, the provisions 
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of the laws of the State of Arkansas relating to the crimes of murder, manslaughter, 
arson, rape, burglary, and robbery shall be deemed and taken to be the'law, and in 
force therein ; and the United States district court for the western district of the State 
of Arkansas shall have exclusive original jurisdiction over all such offenses arising in 
said portion of the Indian Territory. 

The place of punishment of any and all of said ofifenses shall be the same as for other 
like offenses arising within the jurisdictions of said respective courts. 

It is a matter of vital importance that action should be taken to secure 
the passage of the above bill, or of some measure of equal efiBciency to 
provide law for Indians, to the end that order may be secured. A civ- 
ilized community could not exist a« such without law, and a semi-civil- 
ized and barbarous people are in a hopeless state of anarchy without it« 
protection and sanctions. It is true the various tribes have regulations 
and customs of their own, which, however, are founded on superstition 
and ignorance of the usages of civilized communities, and generally tend 
to perpetuate feuds and keep alive animosities. To supply their place it 
is the bounden duty of the government to provide laws suited to the de- 
pendent condition of the Indians. The most intelligent among them ask 
for the laws of the white man to enable them to show that Indians can 
understand and respect law; and the wonder is that such a code was 
not enacted years ago. 

DEPREDATIONS ON INDIAN TIMBER. 

The laws of the United States relative to intrusion and depredation 
on Indian lands have proved ineffectual to prevent citizens of the United 
States from cutting and destroying timber standing thereon. Sections 
2147 and 2148 of the United States Revised Statutes provide merely for 
the removal of intruders from the Indian country, and for the imposi- 
tion of a penalty of $1,000 in the event of the return of any party after 
having been removed therefrom. The intruders, as a general rule, have 
no property subject to execution, and as the penalty can only be col- 
lected by an action of debt, the offenders escape without punishment. 

Section 2118 is insuflSicient, for the same reason, to prevent unlawful 
settlement on lands belonging to Indians. 

Section 5388 makes it a penal offense for any person to unlawfully 
cut, or aid in cutting, or to wantonly destroy timber standing upon 
lands of the United States which in pursuance of law may be reserved 
for military or other purposes. This section and the act of March 3d, 
1875 (18 Stat, p. 481), which is somewhat similar in its provisions, 
were evidently adopted, the former for the single purpose of protecting 
timber on land which had been or might thereafter be purchased or re- 
served for the use of the military, or any other branch of the govern- 
ment, and the latter to prohibit the destruction of trees on laud which 
had been purchased or reserved for public use. Neither the pro\asions 
of the section referred to nor the act are sufficiently comprehensive (es- 
pecially in view of the rule of law which requires criminal statutes to be 
construed strictly) to extend to or include parties who have cut or de- 
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stroyed timber on land within a large portion of the Indian reservations. 
The United States district court for the western district of Ai*kansas, at 
the last May term thereof, decided that the lands within the Cherokee 
Reservation in the Indian Territory were not lands of the United 
States in the sense of the language used in section 6388, and that there 
was no law to punish parties for committing depredations thereon. The 
reasoning of the court wiU apply with equal force to the lands of the 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, Seminoles, and certain other Indians. 

Most of the Indian reservations are now completely surrounded by a 
progressive and adventurous white population, which, only by stringent 
laws, can be restrained from taking possession of Indian lands, and 
hauling off or destroying the little timber left thereon. I deem it, there- 
fore, of great importance that such a law be enacted as will prevent 
parties settling upon or cutting or wantonly destroying timber on the 
following classes of reservations, viz : Lands to which the original In- 
dian title has never been extinguished, but which have not been specially 
reserved by treaty, act of Congress, or otherwise for the use of the In- 
dians, or for other purposes, although the Indians' right of occupancy 
thereof has been tacitly recognized by the government; lands ex- 
pressly reserved by treaty or act of Congress, or set apart for the use 
of the Indians by Executive order of the President ; lands allotted or 
patented to individual Indians who are not under the laws of any State 
or Territory ; lands patented to Indian tribes 5 and lands which have been 
purchased by, or ceded to the United States for the purpose of settling 
Indians thereon, but which are as yet unoccupied. 

THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 

During the year several of the members of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners have rendered valuable aid and assistance to the govern- 
ment in the purchase of annuity goods and supplies. The members ol 
the purchasing committee have especially devoted a great deal of val- 
uable time to the service, and have supervised the awarding of contracts, 
inspection of goods, and all the various details connected therewith. 
These ser\ices are rendered to the government gratuitously, and deserve 
more than a passing acknowledgment. The members of the board have 
also visited many Indian agencies during the year, and, as the result of 
their observations, have brought to the notice of the Bureau valuable 
facts and suggestions. 

APPRAISEMENT OF KANSAS INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS. 

Since the date of my last annual report the commissioners appointed 
under the provisions of the act of July 5, 1876 (19 Stat., p. 74), to ap- 
praise the Kansas Indian lands in Kansas have completed their work 
and submitted their report to this office, with accompanying schedules 
and abstracts. From these it appears that of the unsold portion of the 
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"Kansas Indian Trust Lands" there are 137,808.13 acres, which were 
appraised at a total vahie of $217,408.75, The improvements of settlers 
on these lands were appraised at a total value of $47,654, making the 
total value of land and improvements $265,062.75. 

Of the "Diminished Reserve Lands" there are 78,570.34 acres, which 
were appraised at a total value of $115,122.46. The improvements of 
settlers on these lands were appraised at $58,008, making the total value of 
lands and improvements $213,103.46, which, together with the appraised 
value of the "trust lands," makes a grand total of 216,378.47 acres, 
valued at $372,531.21 ; adding to this $105,662, the value of settlers' 
improvements, gives a total value of land and improvements amount- 
ing to $478,195.21. 

The schedules of appraisement were submitted by this office to the 
Hon. Secretary of the Interior for his approval on the 26th of April, 
1879. They were approved by him on the 14th day of May, 1879, and 
duplicate copies thereof transmitted to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, with instructions to offer for sale to actual settlers, 
under section 2 of the act of 1876, at the district office at Topeka, 
Kans., all the lands embraced in said lists, except those falling under 
the provisions of section 1 of said act, and those upon which entry has 
heretofore been allowed, under section 2 of the act of June 23, 1874 (18 
Stat., p. 272), which has been suspended by the late statute. 

All those persons mentioned in the first section of the act of July 5, 
1876, are now outside of any relief, as those who entered under the act 
of 1874 are under a repealed statute, and those who have not yet Entered 
cannot comply with the act of 1876 by paying the first installment before 
January 1, 1877. Those persons who entered under section 2 of the 
act of 1874, prior to the act of 1876, are also without the provisions 
of any existing statute. The penalty of the act of 1874 cannot be en- 
forced, as that act is repealed by the act of 1876, and they are not sub- 
ject to the act of 1876 as they did not make entry under its provisions. 

In order that these two classes of persons may have the relief which 
they are entitled to, further legislation by Congress will be necessary, 
extending the time in which to make payment and secure their lands. 

The reports of the commission, with recapitulations of the appraise- 
ment of said lands, will be found on page 182 of this report. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. A. HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

The Hon. Seceetary of the Inteeioe. 
IND rv 
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Colorado Riv^er Agency, Arizona, 

July 1, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my first annual report as agent of 
this reserve for the year ending June 30, 1879. 

I entered upon the duties of agent October 17, 1878, after having served five months 
as an employ 6, under my brother, the late agent, and four months subsequent to his 
death, as farmer in charge of agency. This change of administration and the uncer- 
tainty of the appointment of the succeeding agent, prevented the formation of new 
plans and a systematic prosecution of them until one-half of the year had expired. 
Since that time the advancement of the Indians is very manifest. 

The prospect of a school in which their children were to be instructed « xerted a pow- 
erful influence, as these Indians respect education very highly. This has led them to 
hope for better things, and has engendered a feeling of confidence in the government 
never before felt. Their visiting the agency to consult with me on their own private 
plans and asking advice, leads me to believe that the present year will advance them 
farther than any year since this reservation was established. 

This reservation extends for 75 miles north and south, divided in the center by the 
Colorado River, which is also the dividing line between California and Arizona Territory. 
The eastern and western boundaries of the reserve are two parallel mountain ranges, 
separated by some 20 miles. The northern and southern extremities end in a mesa or 
foot-hills of these ranges, which at those points approach the river-banks. Owing to 
the barren nature of these mountains and the immense mesa or foot-hills lying under 
them, only a narrow strip of land from one to three miles wide and about 40 long, is 
at all fitted for cultivation, and a considerable part of this is of such an alkaline na- 
ture that no crops can be raised on it. It is estimated that only about one-eighth of 
of the reservation is fitted for cultivation. I quote the following description of of this 
bottom land, as it coincides exactly with my own experience and observation. Herman 
Ehrenburg, in a report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated 1855, reads as fol- 
lows: 

** The objections to this reserve are, 1st, The alkaline and sterile nature of the soil. 2d, 
The necessity of constant or daily irrigation. 3d, The expensive, gigantic, if not im- 
possible, task of raising the Colorado River from its deep channel at this or auj^ other 
point below Fort Mohave. The Colorado Valley is the bed of an ancient lake or rather 
arm of the ocean, filled up in course of ages with the debris of the adjoining mountains 
and the shifting sands of the upper country, containing but little aluminous matter to 
give it consistency, a thin, loamy soil, with little vegetable matter, and beneath this 
shifting quicksands thalj have not yet been sounded to their entire depth. We find 
water always in from 10 to 18 feet." 

He farther states that the " impregnation of the soil is not so much alkaline salts as 
pure chloride of sodium." 

This report, written fourteen years since, has been proved to be correct by every resi- 
dent of |;his river valley. The only natural product of the reserve is the mesqnit bean. 
This grows on a tree or bush about 15 feet high, and probably as many feet in diameter. 
The bean is from 6 to 10 inches long and grows in clusters of a dozsn or more on a 
stem. The pods of this product ground into flour forms the principal diet of these In- 
dians, as well as that of their horses and dogs. Besides this tree there are the willow 
and Cottonwood, neither of which has ever been known to grow larger than two feet 
in diameter at the trunk, and very few as large as that. After an exceedingly high 
overflow of the river there are large fields of coarse grass and wild flax to be found, but 
as no such overflow has occurred since 1876, all vestige of these crops has disappeared. 

All the native cultivation of this land is entirely dependent upon the greater or less 
overflow of the Colorado River. There are some very fine farms laid out, containing 
from 25 to 100 acres, and every year before flood- time these farms are cleaned up and 
prepared for planting. This has been repeated for the past three years, but none of 
those farms have been cultivated, but only small patches lying adjacent to the river. 
Each succeeding year has been worse than the last, until now it seems as though it 
had culminated. The rise of the river this year is not as high by 16 feet as it was in 
1876, and is 4 feet lower than in last year, and the only land wet enough for cultiva- 
tion is the sand-bars formed by the river this year. This excessive low water, to- 
gether with the heavy frosts last winter, has affected the bean crop so that though 
there are a thousand acres of the mesqnit tree within ten raileac^i ^Josk'^i^yixvsi.'^^'^itNSi^S^i^x- 
dians are compelled to go 30 and 40 miles m o\(lfet \.o ^\\^ ^a^i \^^^\\as. 
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The past year was an nnnsual one in regard to rain. Seldom does rain fall on this 
bottom land, but daring the year past it fell twice, the last time when it was particu- 
larly needed for the wheat crop. Owing to this the wheat planted proved to be a very 
fine crop, both in quality and quantity. The estimated yield on the whole reserve is 
about 1 ,000 bushels. Probably one-third of this was gathered before it was ripe« and 
as much more has been traded or sold by the Indians for other necessary articles, so at 
present there is not over 300 bushels remaining. This is divided equally amongst the 
bands. 

The Indians and their character I have studied closely and with interest. Inspector 
Watkius informed ine on his last visit here that these Indians stood among the lowest 
in the scale of civilization. This I believe to be true, and is due to the fact that since 
this reservation was established until the present year, when a school was permanently 
established, little, very little, has been done toward their elevation. They have been 
worked and fed and clothed, but not anything has been attempted, that I can learn, in 
the endeavor to educate or Christianize them. 

I find them timid from ignorance and superstition, and peaceful from having been 
thoroughly subjugated by the military twenty years ago. I have never been called to 
settle any quarrels or disputes among themselves or the whites, nor have I ever heard 
of there being any. The only characteristics to encourage, and which I shall make the 
foundation of all improvement, are their grea.t industry and natural agricultural habits; 
and I feel confident, if allowed to carry out my plans and get the Indians settled per- 
manently on a farm, with gradual improvements made thereon in the way of honses, 
&c., and with their children being educated, that within a year they will rank very mach 
above their present position. 

The tribe, under a supreme chief, is divided into 29 bands, each under a captain elected 
by the band and confirmed by the agent. These bands live in winter in rude huts, made 
by excavating the sand a few feet in depth, and covering it over with poles, brnsh, 
and earth. In this building (f ) live from 10 to 30 individuals of both sexes. In sum- 
mer this is burned and the band moves off to where a farm is selected. Here a rnde 
shed is erected, which serves to protect them from the intense heat of the sun. When 
a farm is started all the band work indefatigably, and very frequently water the whole 
farm by hand from the river. 

The dress of the men consists of a breech-cloth and shirt, but very frequently the latter 
is dispensed with. The women wear a bustle of willow bark extending to their knees, and 
a piece of calico thrown about their shoulders and tied in a knot across the breast. They 
have had clothing furnished them and are glad to wear it, but the expense is so much 
greater that they cannot afford to purchase them. 

The number of Indians now on the reservation is impossible to calculate. Owing 
to the desertion of all the neighboring towns and mines several hundred Indians 
there employed have returned to the reserve. I endeavored to obtain a count some 
months since, but owing to the lack of facilities with which to issue beef to individuals, 
only a part of the tribe could be Induced to come to the agency. Therefore I am com- 
pelled to report the number of last year, viz, 502. This is the number I carry on my 
roll, but I am confident that there are three times that number on the reserve. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of supplies the present year I shall take an official census and 
issue to individuals on that return. I strongly approve of this method, as it does away 
with the captains, which are of considerable annoyance to the agent, especially in case 
of employing the Indians to work. 

One noticeable feature of these Indians is their total lack of mechanical ability or 
bandycraft. Their only manufactures are their water- vessels. A few have learned to 
braid rope and a few women can string beads in the form of necklaces, but all their 
useful articles of house-keeping, &c., are purchased or traded with the Mexicans or 
Chim-e-hue-vis Indians. 

The only stock raised by these Indians are horses. There are probably 500 owned, 
but of an inferior quality. Their habit of sacrificing the horses of a deceased person 
has reduced the number very largely. Since the small-pox scourge last year over 700 
horses are said to have been sacrificed. This country is not suitable for cattle-raising 
as there is no pasture, and owing to the dense growth of underbrush, it is about impos- 
sible to capture stock once turned loose. 

It is a difficult matter to state exa<5tly what the religion of this tribe is. They believe 
in a God and also a devil, in future punishment or happiness. The former may be 
avoided and the latter gained by suitable sacrifices made after death by the relative* 
and friends, but personal character has no influence. This belief can only be eradicated 
by substituting the Christian religion, and could any of the eastern Christian societies 
be induced to attempt this good work I would gladly contribute to the maintenance of 
a missionary here. 

The organization of a boarding school on March 11 was the most important event 
of the year. Owing to a report that the children were to be stolen, only 8 scholars at- 
tended the first day. When that impression was removed 30 children presented them- 
eelvea; from them 1 selected 25 of the mo3t suitable age, as rations were provided for 
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only that number. Two children belonging to the second chief and most prominent 
Indian on the reserve were afterwards admitted, making the number 27. After a few 
weeks two bo.ys run away, but the others, owing to the attraction of clothing and food, 
and I may say also the authority and interest of the parents, all remained through the 
term of fourteen weeks. 

Their progress was very satisfactory when it is considered that their knowledge and 
education was at zero. After a few weeks the school was divided into a tirst and sec- 
ond class. The first class could count to 1,000, knew all tlie letters of the alphabet, 
both printed and written, and could read many of the lessons without spelling the 
words. They were taught with slates, which interested them exceedingly, and they 
could be found hours after the closing of school at this occupation. The music at open- 
ing and closing school was a great attraction. During these exercises the doors were 
thrown open and the halls were always crowded with members of the tribe who came 
regularly for the purpose of listening. The children learned 1*2 or 15 hymns, and the 
Sabbath exercises consisted of singing these and having them explained through the 
interpreter. 

The new school-house erected is of adobe, 50 by 75, and 22 feet high at the ridge-pole. 
It contains eight rooms, four on either side, separated by a hall-way 12 feet wide. 
The school-room is 33 feet by 18 ; dining-room, 20 by lH; two bed-rooms, 22 by 18, sepa- 
rated by the matron's room, 15 by IS, A teacher's room, kitchen, bath-room, and store- 
room comprise the other four. The house is plastered throughout and whitewashed. 
The doors and casings painted a slate-color. The house is very cool owing to the hall- 
way that extends its entire length, and is open at the sides above the rooms, the roof 
being raised on piers two feet for that purpose. 

This building, with about three-quarters of an acre of land for a pla3'-ground, is to 
be inclosed by an adobe wall 8 feet high ; the agency walls forming one side, and 
through which will be the only entrance save a large sliding gate-way. This will en- 
tirely separate them from all outside influence and contact with the tribe, which is 
positively necessary in order to teach them morality. The expense of this building, 
not including the labor of the regular employes or work done by Indians for their 
rations, is $3,516.29. This, I think, will be all the expense, as what other work there 
is to do will be done by regular employes or Indians working for their rations. 

The agency building and corral she^i were considerably damaged by a* cloud-bnrst, 
but they have all been thoroughly repaired, and will probably need no further atten- 
tion for years. 

The mortality the past year has been very light compared with the previous one. 
That year (1877-78) the small-pox reduced the members of the tribe by about 170, and 
naturally those of the weakest and most diseased with syphilis succumbed most easily 
to the disease and the healthy ones survived. Still, though the mortality was light, 
seldom a day passed without application being made at the agency for treatment. 
Many and most of these applications were for such minor or simple troubles, that they 
were not reported. The Indians seem to have confidence in the physician for small trou- 
bles, but for any of magnitude they prefer their own doctors, that as surely kill them.. 
This present year I shall use all my influence and authority to do away with these 
native doctors, as their influence is evil and antagonistic to the agent. 

I have reported specially my endeavors to irrigate this land. I erected a Chi^a pump 
and connected it with my engine, and dug a large well from which to draw water. 
This pump worked very well and has capacity enough, if sufficient power was applied, 
to irrigate 25 acres of land. The difficulties to be overcome are too great to make it 
succesbf ul. These are, lack of power, sufficient water to feed it, and the alkaline nature 
of the water. The expense necessary to overcome these difficulties was too great to be 
done without a special appropriation therefor. 

I turned my attention to constrocting an under-shot water-wheel to be used in the 
riven I made this wheel 12 feet in diameter and 8 feet face, and floated it between 
two boats made from old lumber obtained from the tunnels. The wheel, owing to the 
want of proper materials to constrnct it with, I had great difficulty in strengthening 
sufficient to withstand the power of the river, but ultimately I perfected it, and 
proved its success. It ranges in capacity from 160 to 210 gallons per minute. After 
a few weeks' trial, owing to one of the boats leaking, the wheel was taken out, but 
was too much injured and weakened to pay to replace it. As the expense of this ex- 
periment was nothing and has proved the practicability of the river as a motive 
power, I intend to constrnct another and much larger wheel, capable of irrigating from 
50 to 75 acres. If this water-wheel solves the question of irrigating this reservation, 
the Indians will be self-supporting at once, otherwise they will be dependent upon the 
government until some other means are provided, or they are removed. 

Hoping that my brief administration that I have been honored with may prove sat- 
isfactory to your honor and the Indian Department, 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY R. MALLORY, 

The CoMMissioNEK OF Indian Affairs. 
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Pima Agency, Arizona, 

October 6, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with your request I have the honor to submit my first report on 
the condition of aifairs at this agency, and to give for your consideration my own views 
in regard to the condition and proBi)ect8 of the Indians on this reservation. 

Without dwelling upon facts well known and familiar to you, I will merely give my 
own practical views and impressions of these red men and the means most likely to 
conduce to their welfare. Taking the latter point first in order, let me say that it is 
my firm conviction that any means for their amelioration not beginning with the 
education of the children, teaching them the English language, and separating them 
from their parents, and the burrowing mounds in which they manage to sustain life, 
will be only useless, and efibrt expended in vain. I will here quote from General 
Hammond, Indian inspector, whose experience and intimate knowledge of the subject 
must commend itself to every unbiased mind. 

" Above all things I beg that the department will endeavor to inter* st some Christian 
denomination in the establishment of a boarding-school in this reservation. A day 
school will be utterly useless and a waste of money. There is no place on the reserva- 
tion where a day school can be located which the children in numbers can reach, and 
what savagery they get rid of by day will be taken on at night in the tents of their 
parents. I commend to especial consideration the subject of schools. Both Pimas and 
Maricopas are tractable, docile, good-natured. I will gladly join in appeals to any 
Christian people to supplement the efforts of the department in an organized effort to 
establish schools." 

A boarding-school should be established at this agency at once, and the effort can- 
not be made too soon if the people of this land desire to reclaim the children of these 
tribes from ignorance, degradation, filthiness, and vice. If cleanliness be next in 
order to Godliness, surely these people are a great way off from the latter virtue. 

It is snrprisirg how little is known at the East about the actual condition of the 
Indians and their manner of life, and how degraded and heathenish a race we have at 
our very doors. I am now writing of the Indians of this Territory. Efforts are largely 
made to educate tbe benighted of far lands, while comparatively little thought is 
given to these rtd-skins of the desert and the forest of our own country. 

These Indians are said to be self-supporting, and such is nominally the fact, as no ra- 
tions or annuities aie given to them, although farming utensils are furnished to them and 
medical aid dispensed. Life with them is maintained apparently with little exertion. 
They. raise wheat and barley, the former of excellent quality; this they prepare In 
many instances with stones, grinding in this primitive way the food which they con- 
sume. 

Let me pictu re an Indian village — not for the eyes of the honorable Commissioner, 
who knows all about this Indian life, and has seen many ** live Indians " — but for the 
intelligent, the refined, and the Christian people of this country. You are conveyed in 
an *^ ambulance " over a dry, sun-baked road of a desert. In the distance appear nu- 
merous half-spherical shaped mounds, with no entrance save a single opening at the 
ground, and which to enter, as I have done, one must prostrate himself at first. They 
are constructed of branches of trees and straw, and closely woven together with macn 
ingenuity, and covered with dirt. The interior smells and tastes of dirt and smoke, 
as no other opening than that described exists, perhaps 20 feet in circumference and 6 
feet high in the center. In this nest familes burrow, except in the hottest weather, 
when fires are made on the outside, and food is prepared in the most primitive manner. 
Around we see scattered rude cooking utensils, old blankets, pieces of clothing, in some 
cases turkies and chickens, and litter everywhere ; children almost nude; they sit in 
the dirt and live in the dirt in many instances, with an apology for clothing ; their 
persons covered with the dust about tbem and literally plastered upon them. 

The women do much of the work. The " bucks," as the men are called, are fo&d of 
their ponies ; are rapid and cruel riders. They indulge, as others do in the East, who 
are more cultivated, in horse-racing and betting, and when it can be procured, whis- 
ky has its baneful effects upon them. As a people, they seem content and happy ; 
happy in their degradation and filthiness ; seemingly content to remain as they are, 
with little ambition to change for the better. 

Are you surprised, then, most honorable Commissioner, that, seeing these sights 
daily, and having daily intercourse with these people, we say emphatically that 
nothing short of educating the children apart from these scenes and influences can 
accomplish any speedy reformation in the condition of the life described. If Christian 
men and women would devote themselves to this work with the same zeal and energy 
which they do to similar work in foreign lands, and with much less outlay of money, 
in connection with the efforts made by the government to civilize these people, in time 
we have reason to believe a different life would be seen in these red men and women 
of the frontier. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. B. LUDLAM, 
Aqent, 
Tbe CoMMissioyER of Indian Affairs. 
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San Carlos Agexcv, Arizona, 

August 11, 1879. 

Sir : In submittiDg the annual report; for this agency, I desire to ask your attention 
to the fact that I have been less than one month in charge ae acting agent. 

AGENCY. 

The agency is located on the right bank of the Gila River, three-fourths of a mile 
oelow the mouth of the San Carlos. The buildings are adobe with dirt roofs in bad 
condition. Shingle roofs are needed. The attention of Inspector Hammond was re- 
cently invited to the subject of roofs. 

RESERVATION. 

Boundaries have not been established by actual survey. The line on the west, in 
the vicinity of McMillen is in dispute by many interested in that mining locality. The 
boundaries should be determined and marked. 

• 

INDIANS. 

At present there are nine distinct tribes of Indians on this reservation, viz : San Car- 
l08f White Mountain^ Coyotero^ TontOf Chiricahuaf Southern and Ojfi Calienie Apaches^ YunMs 
and Mojaves, The two latter tribes speak a different language from the Apache tribes, 
and are quite dissimilar in manners and customs, and are not friendly with them. 

A census was taken last winter, the enumeration showing 4,552 men, women, and 
children, to which must be added 100 men who were absent, employed by the military 
department of the government in the Territory as scouts. 

Under recent instructions from the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs the Ojo 
Caliente Apaches are to be transferred to the Mescalero Agency. 

CONDUCT. 

The Indians are quiet and orderly for a people uacivilized, aud are very obedient to 
agency rules and instructions given by their agent. 

LABOR. 

All, or nearly all, labor to some extent ; many are industrious workers. No farming 
can be done on the reservation unless irrigation is resorted to. The ditches taken 
out are of little account. I am informed a great deal of labor has been expended 
by the Indians on ditches that are useless, as they could not get the water to flow 
into them. They have become greatly discouraged and are dissatisfied with the 
land on the Gila, and are desirous of permits to go to various points — Black River, Ash 
Creek, Eagle Creek, Aravaypa Creek, and the San Pedro, where they find natural ob- 
stacles not so g^eat ; the three last-named streams are off the reservation. The In- 
dians should not have been allowed to undertake impracticable work. A competent 
farmer would have led them to success in their attempts at irrigation, and saved them 
much labor uselessly expended. 

The water in the Gila is taken out in large quantity in the vicinity of Pueblo Viego, 
and the number of ditches increase every year. Steps should be taken to protect the 
reservation Indians in their water rights if there is any law on the subject that will 
do so. 

LAND UNDER CULTIVATION, AND PRODUCTS. 

I estimate that there are about 75 acres under cultivation along the Sau Carlos 
and Gila Rivers.* On Black River, near Fort Apache, about 25 acres. Com is 
chiefly grown ; some of it looks well. About 5,000 pounds of barley was grown this 
year and sold to the trader at the agency. I have heard that some of the Indians sold 
their barley at Globe and McMillen. t have no means of knowing the amount. I can 
learn of no effort having been made to obtain an accurate knowl^ge of the amount of 
grain raised. 

In addition to the land cultivated on the reservation, there is some farming done by 
the Indians on the San Pedro, Aravaypa Creek, and Eagle Creek, to which points those 
OQgaged were permitted to go by my predecessor. From 60 to 75 persons are farming 
on the two first-named streams, and 119 on Eagle Creek. The amount of land under 
cultivation by them I do not know. 

STOCK. 

The Indian stock consists of horses, about 1,C0^ \i'5l«A\ <i.%XXNfe,^wi5t V^^KRiXisa^N 
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sheep, about 300 head ; mnlea and asses, aboat 50 head of each. The horses are largely 
of an inferior and almost valueless breed,. 

EDUCATION. 

No school is in progress at this agency. There is no building for the purpose, or thai 
can be converted into a school-house. 

MISSIONARY WORK. 

Although this agency is, as I am informed, under the charge of a religions body, do 
minister of the gospel has ever been sent here to labor. 

SANITARY. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians is not satisfactory. Syphilis prevails quite ex- 
tensively in nearly all the tribes, especially the Mojaves, Yum^, Tontos, San Carlos, 
and White Mountains. It was brought here by the Mojaves and Yum^ from the 
Verde Reservation. Hospital facilities are much needed. 

SUPPLIES. 

Hospital supplies are at present abundant and of good quality. Flour was scarce in 
June and the fore part of July. The first delivery on the contract of 1879-'80 was 
made July 18, and was an inferior article — very dark and coarse. The beef contraotoor 
was on luind with cattle to put in on his contract at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

POLICE. 

The police, as now organized, consists of 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 7 sergeants, and 31 pri- 
vates. The men are very attentive to their duties, trustworthy and obedient. The 
slightest violation of order that comes within their knowledge is invariably reported ; 
they are ever on the alert. The agent can exert his authority, through them, in any 
part of the reservation, and feel assured that his orders will be strictly enforced. They 
know neither family nor friend in the discharge of their duty. 

In conclusion, I regret that my limited knowledge of affairs here, having been so 
short a time in charge, precludes any attempt on my part to review the doings of the 
past year, or show wherein improvement has been made, or the reverse. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ADNA R. CHAFFEE, 
Captain, Sixth Cavalry ^ Acting Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



HooPA Agency, California, 

August 1, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with your circular letter of June 18, 1879, 1 have the honor to 
submit my annual report of this agency. 

I assumed charge of the agency October 22, 1878, and found the reservation in an ut- 
terly destitute condition, a former agent, Mr. J. L. Broaddus, having sacrificed at auc- 
tion, or removed, all the agricultural implements, the bellows, forge, anvil, tools, and 
iron from the blacksmith-shop ; the ferry-boat and wire-rope by which it was run, fur- 
niture, stoves, and in fact almost everything necessary for the well-being of the In- 
dians under my care. I found eight horses and mules, generally between twenty and 
thirty years of age, and almost worthless. One mule died, aged twenty-four years. 
Three mules and two horses or mares were condemned and sold, and in lieu thereof 
I have received from Round Valley Agency two horses, two mares, and two mules, all 
of which are well along in years, though they have not quite reached the age of 
twenty. 

I found the grist-mill beyond repair, and the saw-mill, fiume, and penstock in a very 
dilapidated condition. With new belting and machinery, supplied in April last, I have 
been able to secnre 2,000 feet of lumber, which has been used in general repairs. Both 
mills should be rebuilt together to be run by one water- pressure, concentrating the 
«vorking force at one point, especially as it is necessary only to run each mill a portion 
of tbe year. 
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Tbrongh the kindoess of Mi*. Thomas Bair, trader at Fort GastoD, I have had with- 
out charge a ferry-boat and wire rope, a pair of scales^ a wagon, and yoke of oxen ; 
from Mr. Warden J. Boyce, my carpenter and wheelwright, two males, and from Mr. 
Charles H. Griswold, my farmer, one horse, all of which have been of material assist- 
ance to me in carrying on the reservation. I have also received material aid from 
Fort Gaston. The blacksmith-shop has been pat in efficient condition, and is in charge 
of a faithful, competent workman, Mr. John W. Mason. 

The school has received most faithful care from Miss Frances O'Brien, and daring 
the past month has shown material improvement in the number attending. . The pre- 
vious non-attendance has been attributed to the destitute condition of the Indians and 
the absence of proper clothing. 

Under the law I have been permitted to issue only to Indians, heads of families, and 
others who have earned the value by labor, and I have therefore been unable to relieve 
many cases of distress among the sic^, the aged, and infirm. In December last I sub- 
mitted this subject to the Commissioner but have received no reply. 

I have been unable to secure the services of a citizen physician for the salary offered 
($900), and but for the kindness of Assistant Surgeon C. E. Price, U. S. A., post surgeon 
at Fort Gaston, the Indians would have been without medical care, and it is a notori- 
ous fact that the Indians throughout this 'country are fast being swept by disease 
from the face of the earth. Payment has been denied Assistant Surgeon Price upon 
the ground that he is an officer of the Army, although he is under no obligation what- 
ever to perform this service. When I commanded this post in 1869-70, Assistant Sur- 
geon T. F. Azpell, U. S. A., on duty at Fort Gaston, filled the position of attending phy- 
sician at this agency at $100 per month under a special contract made in San Francisco 
with the superintendent of Indian affairs for California, General John B. Mcintosh. 
Subsequently the amount received as attending physician was stopped from his pay 
as an officer of the Army, bot upon application to Congress he was relieved from the 
operation of said stoppage, and this is but one of similar precedents for the pay of 
Assistant Surgeon Price. 

From September 1, 1878, to April 30, 1879, eight months, Sergt. William Mathers, 
Company E, Eighth Infantry, faithfully and creditably performed the duty of clerk at 
this agency upon the express understanding that be should receive for his services $25 
per month as had previously been paid other enlisted men of the Army and much less 
than the cost of a citizen clerk ; yet payment has been denied him upon the ground that 
he is an enlisted man. The services rendered were extra, entirely voluntary and such as 
Sergeant Mathers was under no obligation whatever to perform, and without which, 
the correspondence and records of this agency would not have been kept up. Both of 
these claims are to be laid before the next Conisressfor relief. 

Many of the Indians work cheerfully and well, and there would be no difficalty with 
proper appliances in making this reservation almost, if not entirely, self sustaining. 
There are 800 acres of arable land capable of producing hundreds of thousands of 
bushels of oats, wheat, com, &c., but the reservation is deficient in horses, mules and 
oxen, wagons, implements, &c, ; and being without a grist-mill I shall be compelled to 
have the wheat raised this year packed nearly twenty miles to get it ground for one- 
sixth, which is the best and only bargain I have been able to make. 

The wheat already cut, but not yet thrashed, is estimated at 2,500 to 3,000 bushels, 
fully three times the amount secured last year and much moie than has been gathered 
in any one year since 1870, when Capt. S. G. Whipple, First Cavalry, performed the duty 
of agent. The hay secured, but not yet measured, is estimated at 50 tons. 

Mules not more than ten years of age, broken to harness, wagons, farming implements, 
tools, grain and flour sacks, should be furnished as mentioned in my reply to circular- 
letter No. 30, Commissioner of Indian Affairs of July 14, 1879. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY R. MIZNER, 
Major Eighth Infantry, Brevet- Lieutenant Colonel, Acting Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Round Valley Indian Agency, 
Mendocino County, California, Auguet 6, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor herewith to present my second annual report of the condition^ 
of the Indians and affairs of this reservation. 

lands. 

Nominally, this reservation contains 102,118.19 acres, of which amount only about 
4,000 acres lie in this valley. The balance is hilly or luo \wliaA\i<i\iA <5«^\i\x:^ >xsvvs^<io5. 
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well adapted for grazing parposes, excepting the caHons and hill sides, where timber 
is found. 

These lands, although the boundaries have been surveyed, are yet, with the ex- 
ception of about 2,500 acres, in possession of the settlers who were upon them at 
the time of the appraisement of their improvements in 1873 in pursuance of act of 
Congress of that year, because they have not been paid therefor. The settlers have 
thereon about 50,000 sheep, 1,200 cattle, 500 horses and mules, and 500 hogs ; all fed and 
deriving their entire support, summer and winter, from reservation ground, while oar 
own cattle are driven from range to range, and entirely off the reservation for food by 
the herders of these settlers. If our cattle were permitted to range quietly over' onr 
lands, and the calves not killed to supply meat for herders and squaw-men, we would 
soon have our herds so increased that we would not be obliged lo call upon govern- 
ment for any supplies of beef. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Ever since the establishment of the first farm in this valley by employes and In- 
dians from the Nome Lackee Reservation in 1856, it has been conducted as a farm 
and not cultivated by individual Indians or tribes for themselves, except the family 
gardens ; that is, all the wheat, corn, oats, barley, hay, &c., have been raised la 
fields, undivided, all the work being performed by the Indians, who have received 
their supplies in return for their labor, and have never been paid wages in money. 
The necessity for this course has been that our farming lauds are so limited and cat 
up by swamp claims that it is impracticable to divide them among families and in- 
dividuals, and in anywise satisfy them or give them lands on which they would make 
a support. This method would be preferable to them, I know, could it be done, bat 
until we can be put in possession of our lauds for such purpose, and while all " able- . 
bodied male ludians '' are required to work, no rations or supplies being issued to sach * 
except on this condition, and employes are only used in the supervision of Indian 
labor, or the performance of such labor as only skilled hands can do, I cannot see 
how the expense of conducting the reservation and caring for these Indians can be 
lessened. 

POPULATION. 

During the year a large number of ludians have left the reservation, as I have re- 
ported from time to time, viz : Some 200 of the Potter Valleys, during the fall of last 
year, under a former chief or captain of the tribe. Captain Jack, or Napoleon Bona- 
parte, left and purchased about 50 acres of barren land near Ukiah, and are trying to 
make a living for themselves ; giving as their reason for going that they had been 
promised lands for themselves for years, but could not get them ; they were also told 
that the reservation was to be broken up soon, and they would have to leave to find 
lands for themselves. I learned that most of them are dissatisfied and would gladly 
return if all would come. Some of the Little Lakes have gone to the coast, and others 
of the various tribes have gone to their former homes (some only to visit), so at the 
-close of the fiscal year there were ouly 541 who drew their rations as per weekly 
voucher of June 30, viz : 188 Ukies and iVylackies^ 153 Little LakeSy 109 Concows, 42 Bed 
Woods, 29 Potter Valleys, and 20 Pit Rivers, Besides these there are nearly 100 who 
live on or near the reservation who belong to their tribes, and from 2,000 to 2,500 living 
'from 50 to 250 miles distant who belong by location to this reservation, and whose 
children ought to be educated in our school. 

PRODUCTIONS 

Three hundred and sixteen acres of wheat, 78 of barley, 107 of oats, 110 of corn 
and 20 of garden are cultivated this year; estimated product, wheat, 7,000 bushels ; 
barley, 1,000 ; oats, 2,000 ; corn, 2,000 ; beans, 100. The corn crop will be light, because 
of the wet, cold spring. We will also have about 800 bushels of apples. Besides the 
above about 300 acres have been cultivated for hay, as we have but little natural sod, 
and we use thB grains for that purpose, The Indians, besides cultivating the above, 
have 25 acres of wheat and 5 of oats ; estimated yield, wheat, 500 bushels ; oats, 50 
bushels; while they will glean of wheat about 500 bushels ; barley, 50 bushels; and 
cut 50 tons of hay for their ponies. They will probably raise more potatoes, beans, 
■&.C., than before, although the acreage is really less than last year owing to the exodas 
before mentioned. 

Failing to get the header, wanted to harvest our grain this year, we shall lose enough 
grain to buy one. The farmer estimates the loss on our 80-acre field at 500 bushels. 
With our present force of workmen it is impracticable to harvest with sickle and 
cradle, except for gleaning and cutting around stumps. 
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STOCK. 

There are 58 horses and mares, to be rated as follows : Serviceable work, 15 ; unserv- 
iceable work, 12 ; serviceable saddle, 19 ;. unserviceable saddle, 12 ; 20 mules — service- 
able work, 13 ; serviceable pack, 3 ; unserviceable work, 4. There being no provision 
for condemning and selling unserviceable animals (as in the military service), all the 
above have been kept on the papers and rated as serviceable, giving a false impression 
as to availability for use. There are 21 oxen and 427 other cattle ; the increase of these 
cattle and their growth are greatly retarded by reasons given before. Of hogs, there 
are about 150, while there are hundreds belonging to the swamp-land claimants, who 
raise no crops for any of their stock, but keep them inside of our inclosnres on the 
ground that the land is theirs, subjecting us annually to a loss of hundreds of bushels 
of grain by their depredations. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The large barn reported last year as commenced, has been completed, and is of great 
service both in stabling stock and storing hay. 

Twenty houses were built last fall, varying in size from 12 by 14 to 12 by 24, accord- 
ing to the size of the family to occupy. To each house has been built a brick fire- 
place and chimney. Nine Indian houses have been removed and refitted, and two small 
barns built for their use. All of the work on these buildings has been done by the la- 
dians under the supervision of the carpenter. 

By your permission- we had our two steam-engines and boilers repaired, so that they 
are now in good condition ; one is used to run the saw-mill in the mountains, and the 
other (a portable engine) for thrashing, and at times to run the grist-mill. These mills 
are indispensable to us in providing lumber necessary for our use, and grinding the 
grain for our Indians. The grist-mill is also able to do some custom work for the set- 
tlers of this valley. 

AGENCY BUILDINGS 

remain about the same as at last report. Many of them are but temporary structures 
that soon lose their value and become useless. 

INDIAN INDUSTRY. 

None of these Indians subsist by the chase (except partially) but work for their 
daily bread. It is not claimed for them that they are intelligent, energetic loorkmen ; on 
the contrary, they are Indians^ and do not love hard work, will shirk, and hence need 
almost constant supervision. There are some of the younger workmen that will in 
time be able to do a respectably fair job in such trades as they are learning, but it re- 
quires patience and constant drilling. 

Could they have bands of sheep to care ^or on shares until they could have a fair 
start they would soon be able to support themselves. Two Indians have 300 sheep in 
this way, and have a small range near the saw-mill ; they are doin^ well. Many of the 
Indians are good shearers and compete with white men in that line. Some of these 
boys are manifesting an aptness for certain kinds of labor, that is encouraging. 

SANITARY. 

The general health of the Indians seems to be improving, and the severer types of 
disease are yieldiog to treatment; but it will be impossible to exterminate, in years, 
the taint from their systems, and it necessarily affects their children to a greater or 
less extent. 

The location is healthy and all that could be desired in this respect. We report 12 
births and 22 deaths. Some of the older Indians still cling with tenacity to their own 
methods of treatment, but these are discouraged as far as practicable. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

An effort hns been mude tlie past year to avoid as much as possible the cramming 
process in teaching, so much in vogue iu both ludiau and white schools, and to cause 
the children to think for themselves ; to use their reasoning powers as applied to the 
simple studies assigned to them. Some advancement has been made in this respect, as 
seen by increased interest iu their studies, and especially is this the case in respect to 
arithmetic. There is still much to do, but vre are encouraged vw owt ^^i\\»k\»^\»<^"^^» ^>:si- 
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important advancement has been made in the matter of personal cleanliness, so that the 
scholars are better prepared for study. Our efforts are greatly crippled in this direction 
by the necessity of the children bein^i^ in the camps with their parents and friends, and 
the fact that several of them are orphans who have no real home. Many of these diffi> 
culties could be obviated, had we a boarding "and manual labor school for them. The 
average attendance is almost equal to that of last year, when a larger number was 
borne on the roll. 

MISSIONARY LABOB. 

Earnest effort has been made the past year to bring this people under the influence 
of the truth, but little visible advancement has been made. Most of those whose 
Christian life survived the defection which succeeded the revival that took place here 
some live years since, are proving the power of the gospel of Christ in a regenerate life. 
The same difficulty is met here that is found among other people, viz : When the re- 
ligion that they espouse fails of meeting their expectations (either through its own 
want of vitality, or from their own failure to reach its vitalizing power), they sink 
back into skepticism concerning the truth of that religion, are apt to become worse 
in morals than before, and are mr harder to reach with the truth. 

Besides the above, we are surrounded by a class of men who " neither fear God nor 
regard man,'' but corrupt the minds and debase the morals of our people with the 
very purpose of thwarting all our efforts to lead them to a' higher and Christian civili- 
zation ; the avowed purpose being to scatter the Indians and break up this reserva- 
tion. 

CIVILIZATION. 

A steady, healthy growth is being made in this direction, evidenced in the increasing 
desire to adopt *^ white man's ways," viz, to have good houses, to have in those houses 
bedsteads, chairs or benches, tables, cooking and eating utensils, as well as in dress. 
No blankets are used for clothing, but all dress in the habit of civilized life. 
Respectfully submitted. 

H. B. SHELDON, 
United Stales Indian Agent. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



TuLE River Indian Agency, California, 

August 11, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor of submitting my fourth annual report of this agency. This 
reservation contains about 40,000 acres of land. The most of it is very rough and 
mountainous, so that very little of it can be utilized, except for grazing purposes. Half 
of the entire tract is too rough and rocky for any purpose whatever, except as a lair 
for wild beasts. Two hundred acres will comprise all the land susceptible of cultiva* 
tion within the boundaries of the reserve. 

The eastern portion of the reservation contains quite an amount of good sawing tim- 
ber, but so situated that it can never be of any benefit to the Indians. A vast amount 
of capital would be required in the construction of roads to make any of the pineries 
available for lumbering purposes. I would therefore recommend the restoration to 
the public domain a strip four miles wide along the entire eastern boundary of the res- 
ervation. This would enable the people living in the plain country to open up roads 
to this timber and supply themselves with lumber at much more reasonable rates than 
it is possible at the present time. The government would also realize a profit, if not 
diiectly in the sale of this timber, indirectly in the improvement of large tracts of land 
contiguous to it. Justice would then be meted out to all parties, and every pretext 
for complaint of the Indian service removed. Citizens would have their just rights 
and the timber be taken where Providence evidently designed it should. It would 
also be of great advantage to these Indians in furnishing them a market for their sur- 
plus produce and making it possible for them easily to supply themselves with lumber. 
I do not wish to make any plea for citizens that would in the least injure these In- 
dians. Having been connected with this agency nearly four years, and knowing that 
it will be utterly impossible for these Indians ever to utilize these pineries, I make 
this recommendation fully believing that it would be for the best interests of all con- 
cerned. I do not expect action upon this recommendation, but would caJl your atten- 
tion to the question in this public manner that you may be prepared to give it consid- 
eration when properly presented. 

I now report 160 Indians on this reservation who are acting in full accord with the 
government. 




y 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The lodians have produced on their small farms during the past jear 250 bushels 
wheat, 250 bushels corn, 25 tons hay, 10 tons melons, 10 tons pumpkins, and about ten 
bushels beans ; 25 tons of hay have been raised on the agency farm. These amounts 
seem small, but considering the fact that nothing has been produced except where we 
had irrigating facilities, the result is all that could have been expected. 

EDUCATION. 

A day school has been taught eight months during the year, with an average attend- 
ance during the time of sixteen. There has been some improvement, but not satis- 
factory or in proportion to the labor bestowed. My teacher has been very efficient, 
but has become discouraged in teaching a day school among these Indians. 

Nothing but a boarding-school connected with manual labor, in mv judgment, will 
be at all satisfactory. I am glad to be able to state that a school of this character has 
been authorized by the department for the present fiscal year, and I shall enter upon 
the work with increased zeal and confidence. 

MISSIONARY WORK. 

Everybody knows that religions education with Indians is a slow process. All of 
the Indians on this reservation would have joined the church ere this had I urged 
tbem. I know they are ignorant and superstitious beyond expression, and while some 
of tbem are perhaps living up to the light they possess, I deem it the safer course to 
impress upon their minds that the requisition for church membership is at least a very 
honest purpose, if not an absolutely correct life. Religious services have been held 
every Sabbath, consisting of Scripture reading, catechetical and such admonitory ex- 
ercises as seemed adapted to the congregation and circumstances. 

INDIAN INDUSTRY. 

There is evident improvement in this direction, with a growing conviction upon the 
minds of the Indians that they will soon be required to take care of themselves. They 
are settling down to more steady habits, evince a growing interest in their small farms, 
and are laboring with more system than ever before. I have given them to understand 
that they have received their last appropriation in the shape of subsistence ; that now 
all that the government will do for them will be to assist them this year in the pur- 
chase of some more farming implements. They fully understand this, and say if the 
government will help them a little in this way and educate their children they will do 
the rest. 

SANITARY. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians is much better than ever before. There bave 
been seven deaths during the year. Two of these, however, were violent ; one was 
killed by another Indian ; the other was hanged for murder ; so that the natural deaths 
exceed the births only by one. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Civilization, like Christianfzation, with these Indians requires the \v^rk of years. 
There is, however, marked improvement in this regard, and an effort is manifested by 
almost every Indian, especially among the younger ones, to imitate the example of the 
whites. They are more observant and inquiring, and in their general deportment will 
convince an unprejudiced mind that they merit the protection and fostering care of the 
government. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. G. BELKNAP, 
United States Indian Agent. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Mission Agency, San Bernardino, Cal., 

August 28, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my first annual report of the con- 
dition of things at this agency : 

The Indians under my charge, known as the Mission Indians, are composed of the fol- 
lowing-named tribes, viz : Seranos, Digenes, San Luis Rey, and Coahuillas and O wongos. 
Their settlements are scattered over portions of San Bernardino and San Diego Coun- 
ties, and chiefly in the mountain and desert districts embraced in a range hundreds of 
miles in extent. Here and there lands have been reserved for tbem, but their charac- 
ter is such that very little of it is of any practical use, and very few comparatively are 
living on the lands ho reserved. 
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For generations past many bave had their villages on what they supposed to be " the 
public domain/' and which they believed would ultimately be set apart for them, but 
which in almost every instance turned out to be covered by the ubiquitous " Spanish 
grant/' whose title has been confirmed to the inevitable " land-grabber.'' In some in- 
stances, however, they have been accorded the favor of remainins: on and onltivating 
these lands so long occupied by them, but not without frequent difficulties growing out 
of conflicting interests. The agent is continually harassed by complaints from one or 
both parties as to injuries or wrongs endured. 

Under this unsatisfactory state of things, which has long existed, frequent efiforts 
have been made to influence government to provide a suitable reservation upon 
which to consolidate these scattered Indians. A joint resolution of the last gen- 
eral assembly of California was transmitted by its governor to Congress asking that 
this be done ; and, prior to the assembling of the last Congress, letters settiog^ 
forth the condition of afl'airs at this agency were forwarded to the department by my- 
self, with a view of securing at that session such action as it seemed to me the exi- 
gencies of the case demanded. But beyond the bringing the subject before the House 
Committee of Indian Affairs nothing was effected. It is hoped that another session 
will not be permitted to pass by without final and definite action being taken looking 
to the purchase of suitable lands for a reservation and the consolidation of these In- 
dians upon it before another year is past. If assurance of this kiqd does not come to 
the owners of the lands now occnxiied by most of them, their ejectment is certain to 
follow. 

The Mission Indians are all engaged in agricultural pursuits, either in the cultiva- 
tion of the little fields they cflZ? their own, or in laboring for ranchmen in the vicinity 
of their villages. But, on account of the sparseness of white settlers in these mountain 
and desert districts, and the consequent scarcity of labor, they are forced often to go from 
fifty to one hundred miles to procure work. At some seasons of the year it is impossible 
for all to find employment, while at others, such as in the sheep-shearing season, they 
find ample and remuuerdtive employment, and are eagerly sought for by the large ranch- 
men. They excel all others in this kind of labor. With few exceptions, the Mission In- 
dians are industrious, having always maintained themselves by their own labor. They 
do not now, and never have asked for supplies of any kind from government. AU 
they ask is that laud be given them upon which they may have an opportunity to bet- 
ter support themselves and families. 

Upon the desert, 50 and 80 miles from the agency, where several hundred live, the 
usual supply of water for irrigating puri>oses failed this season ; and in this extremity 
they were forced to subsist upon a wild bean that grows upon the desert. Never hav- 
ing received any aid from government, and being accustomed to the miserable destitu- 
tion enforced by their helplessness, they endure hunger and want, neither asking nor 
expecting help. But as I learned their condition, I at once represented their case to 
the department under date of July 10, and on the 26th, to my gratification, a telegram 
was received authorizing the purchase of $500 worth of supplies for their use. These 
I have purchased, and in a few days shall make the first issue, which has been unex- 
pectedly delayed by my abseuce on official duty. It will be the first time in the his^ 
tory of these desert Indians that they share in the benefactions of this great govern- 
ment. 

The educational interests of the Mission Indians have been so far entirely neglected ; 
not one in a hundred, either of adults or of the children growing up into manhood and 
womanhood, has ever learned, or perhaps even seen, a letter of the alphabet. Nor would 
the establishment of schools among theui be practicable in their present scattered and 
unsettled condition. Had they long since enjoyed but the simplest rudiments of an 
education, along with the other inllaeucas of civilization which have been thrown 
around them, they would have been spared many of the wrongs and impositions which 
their ignorance has made possible. 

Among most of them the absence of religious influence and instruction is no less 
marked. While the ancestors of some of these tribes were baptized by the early 
Spanish missionaries, and the practice has been continued ever since to have the 
children baptized by the priests, yet no result has been attained by these outward, 
and, to most of them, unmeaning rites, which would entitle them to be called Chris- 
tian. No active missionary work is being carried on among them. Many of them have 
no more concex)tion of the true God or knowledge of religious truth than the pagan, 
and, until they are brought together from the almost inaccessible mountain fastnesses 
and desert plains which they inhabit, and are placed upon a reservation where educa- 
tional and missionary effort can be made available, little, if anything, can be done to 
improve their condition in this important particular. 

Until my arrival at the agency, wrongs had been practiced upon these helpless peo- 
ple, and that, too, in many cases, by pretended friends, that was only to be expected 
by the long discontinuance of the agency, and the absence of a duly accredited repre- 
sentative of the government to protect thnr interests. Taking advantage of their ig- 
norance in keeping records of time, and in computing accounts, their employers, in 
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many instances, practiced the grossest frauds in the payment of their wages. In some- 
instances goods of one kind or other were given them in lien of money, at such prices 
as to make the price of a day's labor to the employer not exceed ten cents. In- 
stances were related me in which they received their wages in intoxicating liquor, which 
of course, resulted in a drunken debauch, from which they recovered only when the 
supply was exhausted, to find themselves without the necessaries of life for their des- 
titute families. 

Everywhere liquor was being sold to them in defiance of law. And, although fre- 
quent arrests were made of the guilty parties, under State authority, few, if any, were 
ever convicted of their crimes because of the advers^t popular sentiment which obtains 
in this locality in regard to this form of the liquor traffic. Not a few have gained a 
competency by the traffic with these Indians, while the sentiment prevails to a great 
extent, that ** there is no more harm in selling liquor to an Indian than to a white man.'^ 

My first work in assuming the duties of this agency a year ago was to secure just and 
honorable dealing towards these Indians on the part of employers, and to break up 
the demoralizing traffic in liquor among them. By close and diligent inquiry as to the 
wages they received, and the method of payment, I discovered the dishonest tricksters, 
and by enforcing just and honest payment, when it was refused, as well as by publish- 
ing the rascalities practiced by certain parties who employed them in considerable 
numbers, I have succeeded in a great measure in securing just and fair dealing, so 
much so that few complaints of this character come to me now. By a no less close and 
vigilant effort in ferreting out liquor-selling, and by a vigorous prosecution before the 
United States authorities of all parties engaged in the traffic, a reformation has been 
wrought in this particular that is very marked. It has now come to be regarded a» 
a dangerous business to sell or furnish liquor to Indians. 

Many abuses and wrongs of this kind must necessarily go undetected, and the high- 
est efficiency in the service at this agency will not be attained until these Indians are 
more directly under the eye and control of the agent. Scattered over such a large 
extent of country as they now are, many of them remote from the agency, they are a 
common prey to the rapacity of designing white men. The agent cannot know every- 
thing that is transpiring within the limits of his jurisdiction. Withal, in looking over 
the year that is past, and considering the disadvantages of the situation at this agency,. 
I congratulate myself upon the success which has attended my efforts in the only direc- 
tion in which I could find anything to do. 

It is due, in this connection, to speak of the most excellent subchief, Captain John, 
who is my interpreter and efficient fellow-helper at the agency ; without him I doubt 
whether the same results would have been attained. His value to the service cannot 
be estimated by dollars and cents ; while a nobler specimen of the possibilities of civ- 
ilization upon those of his race, under proper influences, is nowhere to be found. H& 
is indebted for what he is to the wholesome influences of a just and honorable gentle- 
man in this vicinity in whose employ he labored for some years. 

The sanitary condition of the tribes is not what it should be. Venereal as well as 
other forms of disease are common among them, and in the absence of a physician they 
have always been left to such remedies as are found only in their own system of doc- 
toring. The consequence is many die who might otherwise have been restored to 
health. I have been notified, however, that a physician will be allowed at this agency, 
and have sent the name of one, whose appointment I trust will soon follow. To make his 
services available in the more distant settlements, it will be necessary for the physician 
to accompany the agent in his visits to them. There are always sick and suffering ones 
to be found to whom the coming of a physician would prove a very godsend, and with 
whom medicines can be left, with directions for their use. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of their situation, it is difficult to state correctly 
the present population of the tribes, since no actual count is possible. With certain 
data at my command, I estimate their number at 3,000, which is 1,400 less than the 
estimate last reported. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. S. LAWSON, 
United States Indian Atjent^ 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Los PiNOS Indian Agency, Colorado, 

Augmt 18, 1879^. 

Sir : In compliance with instructions, I have the honor to submit the following as 
my first annual report of affairs pertaining to this agency. 

I arrived here on the evening of the 5th of July ultimo and on the 6th entered upon 
the duties of Indian agent, relieving my predecessor, Leverett M. Kelley. 

Owing to the fact, perhaps, that my predecessor expected to be rell^v^k^ ^ "^ '«*^'^ 
day, together with the employes under him, \ lown^Si Wi^ \iS^\x^ <ii N}^^ "a.^^^^^ "vo. "sw^^-^i;- 
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sho^ condition. There had been no ice saved daring the winter to make the roily 
tepid, alkali water of the Uncompahgre endurable daring the sultry months of summer, 
From the same cause, perhaps, the farm and garden had been neglected, to the end 
that there will be no feed raised for the agency stock, nor vegetables worth mentioning, 
at this agency this season. 

The agency buildings are of an inferior quality, and all unfinished, but I have taken 
steps to put them in as serviceable condition as possible, under existing circam- 
stances ; to all of which the attention of Commissioner D. H. Jerome, while here, was 
invited. 

The time I have been here has been too short for me to form any accurate oi>inioa of 
the Utes as a people, or to determine the best policy to adopt to lead them into the 
paths and ways of civilization ; yet I hope that I can, in time, with the kindly assist- 
ance of the department and the citizens of Colorado, who live in close proximity to 
the agency and reservation, do much toward domesticating the Utes — tne first great 
step; in my judgment, in the direction of their civilization. In weaning them from their 
migratory or roving habits and inducing them to permanently locate homes for them- 
selves and families, lies the solution of the problem of Ute civilization. By frank, firm, 
and honest treatment of the Utes, I think much can be done with and for them. They 
appear tractable, honest, peaceable, and kindly disposed, and to accomplish anything in 
the way of improving their condition, it is only necessary to gain their confidence and 
respect, which many of them seem to have lost in all white men. Nevertheless I 
have hopes of accomplishing much with them. Like children, the Utes need kindly 
but firm and honest treatment for their successful government. While they are not 
as cleanly in their persons and habits as many white people, they are not so far re- 
moved, in those particulars, from others as circumstances and loose reports woald 
seem to indicate. 

TL:e failure of the Utes to get the $10,000 down for the '* four miles purchase," as 
they no doubt believe and understood they were to have down as soon as they signed 
the treaty, has been a great source of annoyance to the agent, and was to the commis- 
sioner (D. H. Jerome) while here, and a fruitful cause of mistrust and discontent on 
the part of the Utes ; and I beg leave to suggest that Congress take action on said treaty 
as early as it may seem just and practicable with other responsibilities which they 
have to deal with, and put the Utes at rest on that score and save the agent much an- 
noyance. 

The trip of the young and inexperienced Utes — boys the older Indians call them — to 
Washington last winter resulted in no good b'lt injuriously to the service here, ia this 
When the agent talks of worlc or building cabins for permanent homes the '* boys," as 
they call them, are immediately quoted : " They no want Ute work at Washington." " They 
say nothing about work at Washington." *' They say at Washington no want Ute to 
work ; white man work ; Ute hunt." This is the result either of a misunderstanding or 
willful lying on the part of the Utes, or deliberate treachery on the part of the iuter- 
preter or some other person who assumed the right to speak for the authorities at 
Washington while the Indians were there. 

The number of Utes who are entitled to rations at this agency has been, I am told, 
and is yet. a matter of grave doubt, which I hope to be able to solve this coming fall 
and winter, by getting an actual count, when the Utes are all in from hunting and 
camped in the valleys. And until such times I will be compelled to act upon an ap- 
proximate estimate founded upon information obtained from chiefs, headmen, ex- 
agents and others. 

The statistical report, herewith, was made from very unsatisfactory data, but was the 
best evidence at hand. 

Hoping to be able in the future to render a more full, reliable, and satisfactory re- 
port to myself and dei^artment, 

I am, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILSON M. STANLEY, 
United StaitH Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Soutiip:rn Ute Agency, Colorado. 

August 2-i, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit my first annual report. 

In obedience to direction of the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affiiirs, dated 
February 4, 1879, I proceeded to the Southern Ute Agency, Colorado, at which place I 
arrived and assumed charge March 18, 1879, relieving Joseph B. Holt, farmer in charge, 
receipting to him for all United States property, supolies, &c., at the agency. 

That portion of the Ute tribe known as Southern Utes, and consisting of Weeminuche, 
Capote, and Muaobe bands, are located on the Southern Ute Reservation, in the south 
western part of Colorado, bordering on New Mexico. The agorcy buildings, two in 
outnber, are located on Rio Lob Pinos, fifty-two miles west of Foit Lewis, the nearest 
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military post, and twenty-two miles east of Animas City, the nearest town. The above- 
mentioned buildings are inadequate to furnish proper aocornmodations for agent and 
employes and their fimilies, and storage for government supplies. 

On my arrival I found chiefs and headmen showing a disposition of arrogance and 
snlleuness ; inclined to dictate as to when and how rations should be issued. They soon 
learned that they must submit to the regulations of the department ; and in all cases 
I have dealt with them firmly, and spared no pains in protecting their interests and 
relieving their necessities. 

I found them in many instances suffering from lack of medical attention, there 
beingf no physician at agenc3\ I applied to Captain Dodge, Company D, Ninth United 
States Cavalry, commanding Fort Lewis, for assistance, which was promptly rendered 
by Assistant Surgeon Martin, U. S. A. (See special report.) The result of this and 
other atteutioiis is a marked change for the better, that spirit of arrogance and dic- 
tation having wholly disappeared ; all seem cordial and friendly as could be expected. 

Owing to the report that their reservation was soon to be thrown open to settle- 
ment, many squatters have located claims, and in some cases have built houses and 
opened small farms on portions of reserve bordering on New Mexico ; which has been 
a frequent cause of complaint from Indians. I have investigated every complaint in 
person, and removed squatters and herders, having traveled 1,394 miles since my 
arrival at agency, aid on most occasions I have been accompanied by Ignacio, chief 
of Southern Utts, and other chiefs and headmen of the tribe, from whom I have 
received aid in adjusting wronors committed by either whites or Indians. 

No farming has been done at this agency.. In obedience to instructions received 
from the honorable Commissioner, estimates fjr implements, seed, stock, <&c., were 
forwarded August 125, 1879. The coming season an earnest effort will be made to 
carry out the desires of the department. 

The Southern Ute Indians are wholly uncivilized, noae of whom speak English. 
No schools or churches have been established, and as a class they are opposed to labor 
in any form, considering the same degrading, and only to be performed by whites and 
*' squaws." 

They are the owners of about 1,500 head of horses, some 900 head of sheep and 
goats. Cabazon, a prominent snbchief, has about lUO head of cattle, most of them 
" graded stock," which he herds on La Plata River, near tlie line of New Mexico. 

The following schedule shows the number of Indians who have reported at this 
agency since January 1, 1879 : 

Men, 271; women, 290 j children, 746; total, 1,307. , 

The Muache band are at present off the reservation without authority (as per special 
report dated June 19, 1879). Their reservation is very desirable, furnishing good graz- 
ing lands for stock ; is welj watered bj* San Juan, Piedra, Los Pinos, Florida, Los Animas, 
La Plata, arid other streams. The valleys are susceptible of cultivation when Irrigated. 
The mountains abound in game, such as bear, deer, elk, <&c., and the streams with 
speckled or mountain trout. 

Many of the citizens adjacent to the reservation give their cordial support in pro- 
moting harmony and good feeling. The behavior of the Indians is as good as could 
be expected from savages who have none of the advantages of education or civilization. 
They now in most cases report their grievances to the agent, with the expectation that 
their wrongs will be redressed without their retaliation. I am confident of my ability 
to control the Indians under my care, if those in authority will enforce the laws of the 
State for government of whites. 
Very respectfully, 

HENRY PAGE, 
United States Indian Agent, Southern Ute Agency, Colorado, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



White River Agency, Colorado, 

August 16, 1879. 

Sir : Agreeably to your directions, I herewith submit to you my second annual 
report. 

Upon looking over the ground on my arrival in May, 1878, it was seen necessary to 
remove the agency to a more suitable location, for the reason that there was no land 
that could be cultivated in the vicinity. You granted my request to this end early in 
July, and arrangements were made forthwith, by setting a force at work in Powell 
Valley, 15 miles down the river. Here are several thousand acres excellent land, lying 
favorably for irrigation, and smce then the work performed has been devoted to mak- 
ing this settlement; and as the land was a heavy sod, and as the Indians had never 
worked before, my account must be considered, in one sense, as that of an agency not 
exceeding a year old. 

2 IND 
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Last fall 40 acres were plowed and two log buildings erected; one moved from above. 
Great delays arose frona old and insufficient agricultural implements, and from the op- 
position of tbe Indians to the occupancy of this valley, since its use to them had been 
for winter grazing for their horses. 

Further work was done in constructing an irrigating canal, which was laid out 
14 feet witle at the head gate, 10 feet wide for the first half-mile, and 6 feet wide for 
one mile, where it stops at present, since sufficient water is furnished for several years 
to come. The survey was made, however, a mile farther to an extensive plateau, and 
from which a water-power can he obtained of 25 feet, and altogether as many as 3,000 
acres of fertile, choice land can be watered. The cost of this improvement was less 
than $2,000, and it was found so complete in its survey and construction, that not an 
hour's work has been required to correct mistakes — a thing quite unusual ; and all the 
season an abundance of water has been furnished. 

This spring a number of the old n<;eiicy buildings, all Of logs, were hauled down 
and n- erected ; 80 acres of land were fenced with cedar posts 8 feet apart, which 
were sawed off at a uniform ht^ight, and heavy x)oIes were spiked thereon, and 2 strings 
of barbed wire were strung on two sides and three strings on the two other sides, making 
a first-class fence. Early in March, 20 acres of wheat were sowed on government ac- 
count and 3 acres on account of and for Indians, they having brought the seed from 
Uintah Agency. Their seed, however, caused much trouble, as it was foul with cockle. 

In these works considerable labor was performed by the Indians. In constructing 
the canal, about 15 Indians worked well, and they were paid over ;$300 in cash, ana 
this spring they dug many fence-post hojes, while a large force grubbed 8 acres of 
bottom land for potatoes. Further, they planted several acres in sweet corn and. 
garden vegetables. A great deal of talking and entreaty were required all the time; 
once in about a week all would stop work without apparent cause, though evidently 
in bad humor, but after a few days they would be at work again. When the crops 
were planted they ceased to have interest in them, while some went off hunting, evi- 
dently expecting that I would direct the employes to cultivate and bring their plant- 
ings to maturity. A few, however, were induced to irrigate and hoe tneir grounds ; 
others did so in a most imperfect manner, while those who went away have not yet 
gone into their fields. I judge that half have done reasonably well. The total uum-. 
her who have worked has been about thirty; the number of "able-bodied" men is 
over 200, and of this whole nuiuber, 900, not more than a quarter have remained on 
the reservation . 

Considerable snccess has attended the dairy business, as the Indians are now milking 
over 20 cows; but as they have no conveniences for making butter, though they would 
like to do so, they use the milk and make cottage cheese. One Indian has had a house 
built ; he keeps three cows and he raises the calves ; he has purchased a stove, and his 
case is promising. Others would like to have houses, but as i have not sufficient forc^ 
to build them, and as the Indians will not work themselves to go ahead, they live in 
their tents. Three wagons have been sent on this year for their use, and they are much 
pleased with them, and they make good use of them, while they borrow all the agency 
wagons we can spare. They readily engage in hauling from the old agency, and they 
have learned the mysteries of harnessing their horses and of managing on the road. 

As to education, they care nothing for it and refuse to send their children to school. 
Their idea is, as they express it, that their children will cry and feel bad. The few 
children that have been obtained are to be treated with the utmost care, for if their 
parents hear of their being subject to any kind of discipline they take them away. 
The truth is, the Indians have no idea of the use of discipline or of persistence in 
mental efforts, and they have traditions, habits, and methods of thinking to which 
they firmly adhere. They are weak, both in body and mind, while their needs are so 
few that they do not wish to adopt civilized habits, unless to wear a vest, seeing no 
kind of use for them ; and what we call conveniences and comforts are not sufficiently 
valued by them to cause them to undertake to obtain them by their own efforts. This 
applies in a great degree even to those wiio have labored, while the great majority 
look upon the white man's ways with indifference and contempt. 

This general statement shows how difficult, if not hopeles;?, is thti task of civilizing 
these Utes. And yet it should seem that, inasmuch as progress has certainly been 
made during the past year, more may reasonably be exi)ected next year, and so on. 
Whether five, ten, or twenty years will be required to bring them even to a low state 
of civilization I do not presume to predict. Civilization has been reached by succes- 
sive stages: first was the savage, clearly that of these Utes; next the pastoral, to 
which a few have now entered ; next the barbaric ; and finally the enlightened, scien- 
tific, and religious. 

I am all the while conscious that temporary though powerful obstacles to advance- 
ment stand in the way, and that if tnese could be removed the condition of the 
Indians would be more hopeful. First, is the facility presented for their leaving the 
reservation. They have long been in the habit, after receiving their annuity goods in 
the fall, of leaving for the frontier white settlements, trading off their clothing at the 
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lodiau stores, aQcl of rambliog hither aad thither over a vast exteat of couutry, half 
as large as their reservation, living by hunting, trading horses (perhaps horse steal- 
ing), racing, gambling, and begging. It is true that the whites having families dread 
their appearance, but other whites make them welcome, that they may barter and 
associate with them, and while this state of affairs lasts I cannot bring iutiuences to 
bear on them. 

In close connection with this is the fact they have large bands of horses, which they 
carefully increase; and, to find fresh and wide pastures, they are induced, perhaps 
compelled, to roam. While they possess these hoises, the care of them prevents their 
working, and it calls for the help of all the children who can be of service. Twenty 
or thirty hedges are under my control, because theie is pasturage for their hoibcs in 
the vicinity, but no more can occupy the ground. At the same time, these horses, 
worth not exceeding an average of $15 a head, crowd out the cattle, and mal<e their 
care more expensive and difficult. If government would take away all the horses 
except such as could be useful, the Indians would not go abroad; and if cattle were 
given instead they would, or could, or should engage in a profitable industry, and one 
to which they take readily and naturally. To permit any class of human being-* to do 
as they please, and, at the same time to be supplied with food, inevitably leHds to 
demoralization. After I get hold of these Indians I can tell a great deal bett« r what 
can be made of them, I should like to have plenty of land in cultivation, with tools 
all ready ; take away their horses ; then give the word that if they would not work 
they should have no rations. As to how much they would work and produce in such 
a case, and as to how fast the^^ would adopt a civilized life, is merely to speculate, but 
my impression is they would not starve. 

This reservation comprises dbout 12,000,000 acres. Within 20 miles of this agency 
are at least 20,000 acres of excellent land that can be irrigated and made to yield 
bountifully of vegetables and grain, while the adjacent area is well suited for summer 
and winter grazing. The agency herd numbers uearly 1,'*00 head, and notwithstand- 
ing the Indians hi^ve full supplies of beef the increase last year was over 200 head. 
Coal is in such vast quantities, and in visible outcrop, as to astonish the beholder. 
The winters are milder than on the eastern slope, and although the elevation here is 
6,000 feet, we now have all kinds of vegetables in profusion, tomatoes included, and 
oar wheat crop, though on sod always a short one, is fully up to the average of 
the crop of the wheat-growing States. So great is my confidence in this section for 
fruit-growing that apple, peach, and plum trees have been planted, and all the small 
fruits are growing. If these Indians will only half improve their opportunities they 
may become rich and happy. 
Resijectfully, 

N. C. MEEKER, Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affaihs. 



Cheyennk RiVKK Agency, Dakota, 

August 20, lii79. 

Sill: In accordance with your circular letter of June 18 last, I have the honor to 
submit the following as my annual report of the affairs of this agency : 

There has been no change in the location of the principal Indian camps during the 
past year, but a number of families have followed my advice and have moved from 
the two villages on the west side of the Missouri River, below the agency, where the 
land is strongly alkaline ard unproductive, to the more fertile Cheyenne River Valley. 
Here they are trying to establish separate and independent homes for themselves. In 
all, there are now 34 Indian families occupying separate locations on the reservation, 
a mode of living which, though at variance with past custom, seems to grow in favor 
with the better c ass; and it is confidently believed that in the course of another year 
the number who will cut loose from village life, with its attendant councils, feasts, and 
dances, will greatly increase. With a view of stimulating this tendency the Indians 
have been intormed that hereafter wagons, harness, cooking-stoves, and all other com- 
modities, other than the absolute necessities of life, which the government may pro- 
vide, are, as a rule, to be reserved for those of their people who have sufficient self- 
reliance to isolate themselves from the villages. 

On the occasion of the annuity issue last fall all Indians were assembled and counted 
at the agency, save those physically unable to come, whose presence was verified by 
sending scouts or policemen to their houses. The result of the count showed a reduc- 
tion of 70 from the number previously borne on the rolls, the diminution being prob- 
ably due to the concealment of deaths prior to April 1, 1878, and to the desertion of 
women. The following table exhibits in detail the present strength of the four bands 
of the Sioux Nation located at the agency : 
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Band or tribe. 


No. of i 
famllieR. 


Men. 


Women. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Namber. 


Blackfeet hand No. 1 


43 

70 
103 
152 


50 

67 

137 

179 


84 
122 
174 
269 


58 

85 

102 

179 


45 

68 

118 

178 


237 


SaiiH Arc band. No. 2 


302 


Minnpcoii ou band. No. 3 


531 


Two Kett e band. No. 4 


805 






Total 


368 


453 


649 


424 


409 


1,035 



From the above arrangement it must not be inferred that each tribe or band main- 
tains its exclusiveness and acknowledges the anthority of a chief. On the contrary, 
tribal organization may now be said to be broken up, save in name, and there are no 
longer any recognized chiefs. 

An effort has been niade since th«^ Ist of April, 1878, to keep a careful record'of births 
and deaths among the Indians. This recoi'd, which is believed to be quite accurate, 
shows thfit during the period from the date mentioned to the Slst ultimo, there were 
in all 79 deaths and 106 birth.s, and consequently, that in 16 months' time the llktter ex- 
ceeded the foimer by 27. It would thus ai)poar that although- these Indians have now 
fairly entered upon the critical period of trai'sition from the savage to the seini-civil- 
ized state — a condition generally believed to be unfavorable to longevity or fecundity — 
they are nevertheless more thjin holding their own so far as numbers are concerned. 

DISPOSITION, HABITS, AND CIVILIZATION. 

It is gratifying to nctc the fact that the Indians are steadily, if slowly, improvinpf in 
their habits and disposition. The old medicine and head men who formerly led in 
counsel, and strenuously op])osed reform and progress of pvery kind, are beginning to 
lose their hold upon and influence with the hulk of their people ; particularly with 
the young men, who ])refer to look for advice rather to those of their seniors of who are 
fori'most in farnjiug and general industry. Councils and feasts are less frequent than 
in former yejirs, and are discouraged by the more progressive. Dances still occur which 
are more <r less immoral, and therefore objectionable in their tendency ; but the most 
barbarous and odious dance of all, the sun-dance, has not been practiced for more than 
a year. Win n in June last a deputation of twelve Si)otteil Tail Indians brought the 
Cheyenne River Indians an urgent invitation to attend a grand sun -dance of the Sioux 
Nation, to 1)k In^ld, with the ag(Mit's approval, at the Rosebud Agency, the mere refusal 
of the agent here to grant permisson, together with an insignificant show of force at 
the camps (at which a few scouts and policemen were stationed), wassuftioient to pre- 
vent the attendance of a singl- one of our Indians. 

In other respects, too, there is some progress. The Indians are more cleanly in their 
habits and the preparation of their food ; a majority have discarded the use of paint 
on their faces, and with few exceptions all wear the clothes which are issued to them 
as long as they last. Drunkenness is almost an unknown vice among them, but polyg- 
amy and gambling continue, though to a less extent than formerlj*. Scaffold sepulture 
is falling more and more into disuse, and our mode of burial is in most cases followed. 

They are acquiring greater skill in building log cabins, in which a majority now live, 
and although the most of these structures are still very rude, there are some that are 
more substantial and afford better shelter than, many Texas ranches, built and occu- 
pied by whites, that I have seen. The interior, too, of their cabins ijresents in most 
cases a more civilized aspect. The beds are generally raised from the ground ; there 
are shelves and pegs on the walls; occasionally a clock, some chairs or benches, a table, 
and even writing materia], are seen ; and kerosene lamps, standing on brackets fastened 
to posts supporting the roof, are quite common. 

But notwithstanding these changes for the better, there is much room left for im- 
prov» meut, and it will still take some years of unremitting effort on the part of those 
in charge of these Indians, to raise them to the level of the lower order of whites. 
Many drawbacks and discouragements are experienced by an agent and those acting 
under or with him, and it is only by an unyielding firmness, and at times by an utter dis- 
regard of the many whims and silly notions cf the Indians, that progress can be con- 
tinned and results already accomplished maintained. Want of perseverance in what- 
ever work be urdertakes, heedlessness of and indifference to his future wants and wel- 
fare, an undue estimation of the value of his own judgment, and insufficient respect for 
that of those sent to instruct him, are the characteristics of the Indian, here as else- 
where, that are among the great obstacles to his progress, and which the agent must 
ev&r seek to combat and overcome with all the means at his comnumd. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

About the close of the Sioux hostilities of 1876, and subsequently, the military seized 
from the Cheyenne River Indians a number of ponies, from the proceeds of the sale of 
which ia a)) 9 bulls and 643 cows were furnished them. A year a:?o these cattle, 
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while in possession of the ladiaas, had iacreased to 997. Upoa my represeufcatiou of 
the excellent care taken of thestoak, an 1 of tlie 8np^3^i >r adv^anta^is f>)r sfc(>ok-raising 
afforded by the reservation, the department was plea-^ed to contraot for 520 additional 
8tock-cattle C^O bulls and 500 heifers) for the Cbeyeune River Indians. These cattle 
were received on the 30th of June last, and i^roved in every respect a most acceptable 
lot. The heifers were, as a rule, issued according to the number in family, a few fam- 
ilies receiving as many as four ; the bulls were assigned to camps or settlements, but 
placed under the care of individnals. Before the distribution the bulls were branded 
on the hide with the letters " C. R. A." ; and in order to make^any future disputes as 
to ownership readily adjustable, the heifers, besides receiving the same hide-brand, 
were branded on a horn with the figure or figures of a certain number which had been 
previously assigned as a permanent cattle-brand to every Indian receiving an issue. 
Of these ifigures or individual brands, a record is kept at this office. From a careful 
enumeration of all Indian cattle on the reservatiou, which has just been completed, it 
appears that the total number now is 1,914, showing last year's increase from the cattle 
furnished by the military to have been 397 ; and it is confidently expected that the in- 
crease during the ensuing year will not fall short of 1,000. 

This issue of additional cattle to the Indians by the department has been greatly ap- 
preciated, and has given a renewed impetus to stock-raising among them, * It is be- 
lieved the great majority fully realize that, in the faithful prosecution of this industry 
can be found an escape, at no very distant day, from their present impoverished and 
dependent condition. There are, no doubt, some so utterly heedless that they would 
sacrifice their best interests by selling, killing, or otherwise wrongfully disposing of 
their cattle, and over such a careful supervision through the police is mamtained ; but 
of these there are comparatively few. The bulk of the Indians can be relied on to take 
the best care of their cattle, and this is evidenced by the number of stables and corrals 
that have been built, and by the fact that nearly all are laying in a larger supply of hay 
than ever before. The Indians are also becoming fully alive to the value of milk as an 
article of subsistence, and a limited number of churns that were purchased for them 
sometime ago were, until the hot weather set in, kept in constant use in making butter, 
of which all are very fond. 

Besides their cattle, the Indians own in all 4 mules and 796 horses, there having been 
an increase of 134 in the latter during the past year. 

INDIAN FARMING AND OTHER LABOR. 

In all^, 378 acres were cultivated by 320 families, of whom IM planted on separate 
fields, the remainder having small patches in fields fenced jointly by several families. 
One hundred and fifty-six acres of this land were broken by Indians during the past 
year. Much of the bottom land heretofore cultivated has been washed into the Missouri 
River or abandoned in favor of bench or upland, which on the whole snems better 
adapted lor agriculture. The season has been much more favorable than in past years; 
there have been abundant and timely rains and no grasshoppers. 

The harvest, which has not yet been fully gathered, is estimated as follows: Corn, 
5,419 bushels ; potatoes, 444 bushels ; turnips, 316 bushels; onions, 66 bushels; beans, 
51 bushels — an increase over the product of last year's crop of 2,963 bushels of corn, 414 
bushels of potatoes, 216 bushels of turnips, 55 Imshels of onions, and 51 bushels of beans. 
Considerable quantities of melons, pumpkins, and tomatoes have also been raised. 

As has already been indicated, a strong effort is being made to break np village life 
and to establish individual families on separate allotments. To prepare for this much- 
needed change, eight parties of Indians, consisting of 3 men each, have been put at 
work with the same number of ox-teams and plows in breaking three-acre lots at such 
locations as are deemed suitable for farms, plenty of room being left for the extension 
of the fields. The Indians are paid in beef-bides, which hereto^re have been issued as 
a gratuity, and the work is progressing satisfactorily. As long as the condition of 
the ground will adroit of it, the breaking will be continued this fall; it will be re- 
sumed (with an increased number of men, if additional work-cattle can be obtained) in 
the early spring. By the prosecution of this work the area of land that can be put un- 
der cultivati(iU next year will be at least double this year's acreage. In accordance 
with the jirovisions of circular No. 30, a careful estimate of the implements needed to 
carry out the proposed increase in farm labor was forwarded on the 7th instant, in 
which an ample spare number of such parts of implements as are most liable to be 
broken or rendered unserviceable by inexperienced hands was asked for. Consider- 
able trouble has been experienced from the want of a sufficient number of such parts, 
the time required to take them to the agency for repairs when broken causing often 
vexatious interruptions in the work. 

Although farming operatii ns have as yet been conducted on a very limited scale, it 
affords me pleasure to report that there is an immediate prospect for an improvement 
in this particular, and that the inclination of the male Indians to make \k\\^\>x<^V^'^ 
whatever work may offer itself, or at least to add to t\i^ <i,otdl\vvcV^ qS. XVv'i^Ns^ •Ccl'k^ ^-^^a. 
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labor U becoming daily more manifest. Ddriog the past year about 1,300 oorcUi of 
wood were cut by Indians and sold to the military contraotors at Forts Bennett and 
Sally and to steamboats. Thirty-nine log cabins and forty-two corrals were bnUt by 
the Indians daring the year. A large quantity of hay has also been cat, and they are 
still engaged in large numbers at this work. Indians have already delivered to Uie 
quartermaster's department at Fort Bennett 150 tons, to the agency 60 tons, and abont 
75 tons to traders and other white persons on the reservatiou, and it is estimated 
that at the end of the season, which is late this year, not less than 2,200 tons will have 
been stacked at the camps for the use of their own stock. Five mowing machines are 
owned by Indians, having been purchased from money realized from the sale of hay and 
wood. The Indian employes at the agency have also worked faithfully and steadily, 
and are becoming more and more reliable and useful. 

SCHOOLS. 

Five day scbools and one boarding school for girls, with which a day school for children, 
of both sexes was connected, were carried on mainly by contributions from the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian churches during nine months of the past year, with an average at- 
tendance of 123 scholars. Four of the day schools were taught by native teachers, 
two of whom are almost entirely ignorant of the English language, of which the other 
two possess only a very imperfect knowledge. The attendance, though better at some 
of the schools than formerly, has been very irregular, except at the boarding school 
proper. Constant attendance of the pupils of the latter, which is partly sustained by 
the government, has been insisted upon, and in several instances the serviced of the 
police were brought into requisition to enforce the return of children who had ran off 
to or had been carried off by their parents or relatives. 

It is believed to be an indisputable fact that the Indian's ignorance of our langnatfe 
forms an almost insuperable obstacle to his civilization. The difficulty can onlybe 
overcome by making the study and acquirement of the English language by the 
' children paramount to every other consideration in their education. English cannot, 
however, be successfully taught at the day schools of the Indian camps ; certainly not 
when conducted by persons who are not conversant with the language themselvee. 
But even if competent teachers were assigned to these schools, the difficulty of over- 
coming the irregularity of attendance and the bad effect of the home influence apon 
the children, would still render futile any attempt to teach them English. In order to 
learn this, the children mnst be separated from their own people— the greater the sepa- 
ration the better. 

The scheme recently adopted of placing Indian children at school in the East is a 
most excellent one, I feel assured ; but as the great expense which it involves does not 
admit of its being carried out in the case of all Indian children, the next best plan is 
believed to be the establishment on the reservation of boarding schools (which on^ht 
also to be industrial schools) of sufficient capacity for all children of a certain age, 
-say from 11 to 13. Day schools might still be carried on at the camps for children of 
a lesser age. The boarding schools should not be located near Indian villages or set- 
tlements, and ought to be under the charge of thoroughly practical, resolute, and com- 
petent white teachers, amenable to the authority of the agent, who should be respon- 
sible for the proper management of schools to the department. Attendance at the 
school should be compulsory, and no parent or relative should be permitted to take a 
child home, even for one night, save for some cause deemed sufficient by the agent. 
Of course this plan would still involve a considerable outlay, but it is believed the 
money could not be expended to better advantage, either in the interests of the Indians 
or the government. Moreover, as the latter already feeds and clothes all Indians, the 
expense of maintaining such schools would not be as great as might be supposed. 

At this agency the government has done comparatively little for the education of the 
Indian youth. The enlargement of the boarding-school building at the Striped Clond 
camp, so that it may accommodate 25 instead of 12 girl pupils, has been recently au- 
thorized, and upon arrival of the material, which has already been purchased, the 
needeil additions will be at (mce made by the agency employes. The establishment 
of a boys' boarding school at the agency has also been recommended. Should this 
recommendation be adopted, it shall be my aim and effort to have the boys taught 
English and the labor of the shops and farm, and also to instill into their young minds 
an idea of order, system, and neatness, as well as respect for authority, in all of which 
respects the Indians arc sadly <leficient. 

MISSIONARY WOHK. 

The religious care of the agency is assigned to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

whose re2)resentative here is the Kev. H. Swift. The Presbyterians also maintain a 

jnJssfon on the reservation, which is under the charge of the Rev. T. L. Riggs, and 
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appears to be ia a fiouriBhing condition. Mr. Swift makes the following report in re- 
gard to the progress of his missionary work : 

** The charch gains steadily in strength and intelligence of its members. The In- 
dians have done a great deal, considering their means, in helping on the work among 
their people by their offerings. The services are well attended, and characterized by 
great heartiness and devotion. Higher notions concerning marriage are entertained 
among them, though we badly need some legitimate powers for regulating them in 
their marriage relations. A desperate effort is being made against new ideas of prog- 
ress and reform by the dancing fraternities, especially by the organization known as the 
' grass dance.' There is and will be a coUstant impediment in the way of moral and 
material improvement as long as these and similar institutions continue. It is easier, 
however, to recognize the evil than to know how to overcome it." 

INDIAN POLICE AND INDIAN CRIMES. 

On the 5th of November laat a squad of nine policemen was organized at this agency 
under the authority conferred by the Indian appropriation bill for the fiscal year 187if- 
'79. I confess that at first I was not favorably impressed with the organization. The 
smallness of the force and of the members' pay, the want of arms and other articles 
requisite for a proper equipment, rendered its efficiency extremely doubtful to my mind. 
Since then, arms and uniforms have been furnished the force originally organized, which 
has lately been increased by eleven members, who are as yet not armed or uniformed. 
It gives me pleasure now, after nine months' experience with these men, to give it as 
my opinion that, if well equipped and properly handled and disciplined, an Indian 
police force can be made a very effective instrument for good. 

There is little doubt that the want of physical power to enforce obedience and to 
punish refractory and criminal Indians is one of the greatest disadvantages under 
which agents can labor, and that it often greatly impairs, if it does not totally destroy, 
their usefulness. An agent may order parents to send their children to school, he may 
admonish men and women to abstain from practicing the sun dance or other cruel or 
barbarous ceremonies, he may inveigh against polygamy, he may refuse to grant leaves 
of absence or order renegades from other agencies to return, but being without phys- 
ical backing, his authority is ever liable to be openly and successfully defied and set at 
naught. A more potent stimulus than moral suasion is frequently needed and used to 
bring white men to their senses, and it is therefore not surprising that coercion and 
punishment are sometimes indispensable in the management of a people who only a 
few years ago were savages. The Indian respects and readily yields to physical force, 
but is sometimes hard to move by arguments, however cogent, or advice, however well 
meant. 

This want of power is in a measure supplied by the police. A detachment of the 
force, consisting of the captain and five privates, is held ready lor service at the agency, 
near the office of which a cell has been built in which Indians arrested by the police 
are confined, if the offense, after due investigation by the agent, warrants it, the cell 
being guarded by policemen while occupied by prisoners. The other members of the 
force are stationed at the various camps, but all are assembled at the agency once a 
week for inspection and instruction. So far 43 arrests have been made, of which num- 
ber 13 were punished by short terms of imprisonment, not exceeding 3 days in any 
one case, in the cell referred to. As a rule, the policemen have proved efficient in the 
discharge of their duties and obedient, and the agency interpreter (Mr. Fielder), a 
very intelligent and valuable man, has made an excellent chief of police. 

AFFAIRS AT TIIE AGENCY PROPER. 

Although a number of white employes were replaced by Indians, and notwithstand- 
ing the adoption of a new style of voucher which makes it incumbent npon every In- 
dian receiving supplies to make his mark thereon — a proceeding which consumes con- 
siderable time — work has been so systematized at the agency within the past year that 
the issues are now made in one-fourth of the time that was formerly occupied for that 
purpose. This arrangement materiaUy reduces the length of the Indians' absence from 
their camps and work ; it also enables the employes to devote more time to the per- 
formance of necessary work about the agency, besides enabling the white employ^ to 
visit the villages more frequently for the purpose of instructing or overlooking In- 
dians in their work. 

A substantial two-story frame bnildidg, affording comfortable quarters for two mar- 
ried employds, was erected last fall by the labor of the regular employes. All of the 
public buildings have been kept in good* repair and are well adapted for the purpose 
for which they are designed. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

THEO. SCHWAN, 
Captain Eleventh Infanti'yf 
Acting United States Indian Agent. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Crow Creek Agency, Dakota, 

August 18, 1879. . 

Sir: I have the houor to render the following report of this agency and ot the 
Lower YauJctonais Sioux Indians of Crow Creek for the 6scal year ending Jane 30- 
1879 : 

THE AGENCY. 

The agency is located on Sneotka commonly called Soldier Creek, on the left bank 
of the Missouri River, ahont 5 feet above high water mark and nearly on the line of 
44^ of latitude. It is eight miles from Crow Creek on the east and about the same 
distance from the Great Bend of the Missouri on the west. It was originally a mili- 
tary post, stockaded and flanked by bastions, and was turned over by the War to the 
Interior Department in lb71. Permission having been granted, the defenses were all 
removed in April last, an immense labor, and the area, 450 by 650 feet, inclosed by a 
picket fence. Many of the buildings turned over by the War Department still remain, 
but these having never been repaired are in so dilapidated a condition that it is neces^ 
sary to remove them as soon as possible and replace them by more substantial stmo- 
tures. This is being done gradually. The buildings number 28 in all, old and new, 
ncluding the industrial boarding school, erected during the year, with its ontbnild- 
ngs. 

THE RESERVATION. 

The reservation comprises in extent about 625,000 acres, all ou the left bank of the 
Missouri. Medicine Knoll Creek, on the west, aud American Creek, on the south, mark 
the extreme limits. About three-fourths of this area is arable, and the whole cannot 
be surpassed in Dakota for grazing. Crow Creek is the only considerable stream that 
divides the tract :&om east to west, and enters the Missouri 18 miles above the sonthem 
boundary. The valley of this stream is very fertile aud contains a good supply of hard 
wood. There is a fringe of wood along the Missouri on the bottom lands, but the vala> 
able timber has nearly all been cut off. 

THE YANKTONAIS SIOUX TRIBE. 

The number of Lower Yanktonais belonging to this agency is about 900. On the 5th 
of July last 834 people drew supplies here ; 24 were absent at the sun dance at Rose- 
bud, making in all 858 persons accounted for ; about 50 belonging to Drifting Ooose's 
band, which was brought in from the James Kiver last fall and is still unsettled, were 
absent without leave at Sisseton aud Devil's Lake. One hundred and sixty-nine fami- 
lies of this tribe separated from the main body about fifteen years ago, and in 1865 came 
to the river and settled at Grand Kiver agency (now Standing Kock) and have not 
rejoined since. These have never been on the rolls of this agency and their exact num- 
ber are not known. 

The tribe maintains that it has always been friendly to the government under a 
treaty made in 1825 with General Atkinson and Major O'Fallon. The duplicate of 
this instrument is still kept in the tribe aud is in a very good state of preservation. A. 
treaty was subsequently made with the tribe at old Fort Sully in October, 1865, at 
which time this reservation was occupied. I cannot say that military supervision is 
quite unnecessary, though these people have ceased to regard the troops in the vicinity 
otherwise than as a security to their advantage. 

DRIFTING GOOSK. 

One band of this tribe under Drifting Goose, about twenty years ago, liv^ed and fol* 
lowed the buffalo on the James Kiver, where they also planted a little corn. These 
largely intermarried with and became closely related to the Sissetons. A few years 
ago Drifting Goose and his band left Crow Creek and encamped on the James midway 
between the two agencies, from both of which they managed in some way to keep 
supplied. They planted a little corn at a place known as the Earth Lodges, and con- 
tributed a little to their subsistence by bunting. At the beginning of winter they 
separated in small parties and went to the agencies on the Missouri and east of the 
James and to DeviPs Lake and returned in the spring to the summer camp. This pre- 
carious mode of life led the boldest of them into oc(*.asional depredations, and several 
of them became implicated in some murders that took place in Minnesota and near 
Fort Totten. 

The settlers approaching the James Kiver from the direction of Minnesota and from 
tlie Vnion Pacific Kailroau were kept in fear and apprehension of them and complained 
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much of their presence, and two surveying parties wero driven away and an outrage 
committed upon one of them. Some of the settlers left their claims, while others re- 
mained and opened a contraband trade with the band. Accordingly, in September last, 
having received orders from the department to bring these Indians to the agency, it 
was done after some trouble. Last spring two lodges under Drifting Goose's brother 
stole away from the agency and returned to the old camp and found the place 
occupied by white settlers. Some corn and other property that they had cached 
when they came in had been stolen, and the bad feeling arising from this state 
of affairs came near causing a disturbance, which was averted by the presence of a 
small party of troops sent to the spot by the commanding officer at Fort Sisseton. The 
Indians came back to Crow Creek and finally agreed to remain here and' abandon the 
James, but a few days subsequently an executive order was made reserving for this 
band three townships near the Earth Lodges, and instructions were sent me from the 
office to send them back to report to Agent Crissey, of Sisseton, to enable him to locate 
the families on the subdivisions of the land reserved for them on the James, which 
was done on the 4th instant. 

On the 13th I received information from Mr. Crissy, dated at the Earth Lodges, that 
the band did not report promptly and that he experienced some difficulty in allotting 
the land, which was mostly occupied by white settlers, and also that the Indians mani- 
fested an indisposition to return to Crow Creek to await the determination of the de- 
partment in regard to the settlers occupying the reserved land. I went immediately to 
the James River and took with me supplies enough to bring the baud back to Crow 
Creek. I found the Indians in a very haughty and insubordinate mood and de- 
manding the expulsion of the settlers, some of whom had wantonly given offense 
laat spring by stealing some property cached by the baud when it was brought in 
laat fall. The chief, who is under the influence of the turbulent and refractory men 
of the band, peremptorily refused to return to Crow Creek, claiming that he does not 
belong there, and ordered the people to strike the camp and depart for the Sisseton reser- 
vation. The band being without supplies I issued rations for two days to prevent 
depredations upon the settlers, who appeared to be excited and apprehensive of trou- 
ble in consequence of an offense committed the day before by four j^ung men of the 
band. To the prudent management of Agent Crissey is mainly to be attributed the 
preservation of good order. The remainder of the tribe manifest no interest whatever 
in the movement of this band from the agency and appear to have very little sympa- 
thy with it. Some of them openly opposed it. 

AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 

Until this year this tribe has cultivated the soil in common under the control of the 
chiefs, and in small patches only. The result has been practically nothing. Last 
year I subdivided about half the agency farm and allotted it to individuals, and 
although a fair crop was made the net product was about the same, the commou right 
extinguishing the rights of the individual. I found that the only remedy for this is 
to separate the individual from the tribe and village, and fix in him an indefeasible 
right to a designated lot of land and to all that he can produce on it by his own labor 
88 well as to all the government gives him as a gratuity. After many consultations 
and arguments I induced nine families to leave the lower camp and move up Crow 
Creek about seven miles from the village. These were scon followed by three more, 
and late last fall about half the people of the upper camp left their village also, 
moved their houses or built new ones on the bottom and bench lands above the agency 
and from a quarter of a mile to a mile apart. Early in the spring those remaining in 
the upper camp, except five families, moved their houses out on the prairie, and in 
June the whole of the lower camp moved away and rebuilt their houses a few miles np 
the valley of Crow Creek, each one taking a location of his own choice. Six families 
also left the middle camp and took places by themselves in the neighborhood, leaving 
ten still there, but these will go in a short time. 

The movement was wholly of their own accord. The result of this work is that the 
three villages are now dispersed over about 24 miles of the best part of the reserva- 
tion, and I think permanently settled and anxious to give farming, after the Indian 
manner, and stock raising as fair a trial as their advantages will admit. In conse- 
quence of the great labor of moving their houses, stables, &c., and re-erecting them 
very little additional soil was brought under crops this year. The old fields were all 

Elanted and some new ground broken. The whole work was done by themselves. I 
ave promised these people to ask the department to provide the means to break ten 
acres, more or less, of new land for each of these families early enough next spring to 
enable them to plant the whole. As it would be impossible to accomplish this with 
agency resources alone, I will ask that the greater part of it be done by contract. Below 
is a table showing the actual state of the agricultural enterprise of the tribe this year. 
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26 

27 

28 
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Name. 



Wizi (chief) .... 

Yellowman 

Little Elk 

White Dog 

Little Wounded. 
Iser 



Yellow Hair 

Earfe Shield 

Baa MoooasiDs 

Long Twin 

Badger •- 

Pretty Boy 

Afraid of Eagle 

Good White Man 

Shave Dog 

Medicine Crow 

OneBnll 

Mrs. Walking Hawk 

William Carpenter : 

Lu Down 

Ea-ti-api 

Mato W ayapi 

Whip 

Oga-fa 

Bowed Head 

Dog Back 

Lone Ball 

Iron Eyes 

John Finery 

Two old fields in upper camp planted hy hand 
Old field in lower camp 



Total. 



Estimated. 



< 



8 
3 

2 
2 

li 

1 

2i 



3 
3 
1 
1 

4 

il 

3 

6 

5 

8 

3 

4 

2 

5 
28* 
10 



120^ 



Prodnct 



Gomt_potat6eB, garden. 

Do. 
Com. 
Com and garden. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Com, potatoes, pumpkins. 

In agency field corn. 

Com (late breaking not all planted), 

Com, melons, garden. 

Corn. 

Com. 

Com. 

Com.potatoes, &c. 

Do. 
Broken late, not planted. 

Do. 
Corn, x>otatoe8, melons. Sec. 

Do. 

Do. 
Corn and melons. 
Corn, potatoes, and melons. 
Com. 

Corn and vegetables. 
Corn, pumpkins, melons. 
Com and pumpkins. 



The agency farm was increased during the last spring by the addition of 23 acres. 
This was done in order to enable me to give the cultivation of wheat a trial on this 
soil. The result has been satisfactory enough, though the yield will be small in con- 
sequence of late sowing and defective cultivation, the work having been done mostly 
by Indians. 



CIVILIZATION. 



The adv«inces in the direction of civilization during the year have been generally 
indicated in the foregoing. At the issues of annuity goods during the year option was 
given to choose civilian dress or webbing, list-cloth, flannel, &c. Some declined civil- 
ized apparel, but a large number threw off the Indian garb on the spot and gladly 
accepted the supply of clothing. At the second issue the demand for this wasgenerafy 
especially for boots and shoes. Much civilian clothing is now purchased from the 
private resources of the working Indians. These have also added some to the comfort 
of their houses, in this way obtaining roofing shingles, farniture, &c., for this purpose 
from Sioux City. One of this class last fall built a house at his own expense in the 
Lower Camp, opened a store, and has since increased his capital from $25 to something 
over $600. The agency trader regards this as incontrovertible evidence of the fiendish 
and atrocious nature of the Indian, but the other '' marks down'' his merchandise, 
** closes out," &c., with indifierence as well as success, and being without civil rights 
he enjoys a happy immunity from subscription to the ** campaign fund." 



EDUCATION. 



Opposition to the schools, which so generally prevailed on this as on other agencies 
a few years ago, has totally and permanently disappeared. Only last year three of the 
seven chiefs of this tribe openly and aggressively ojiposed the schools, and frequently 
sent their soldiers to turn out the children and send them home. One of these died 
recently, another lost his influence totally, and is confined to his house by old age, 
while the third, the principal chief of the tribe, recently and in good faith gave in nis 
adhesion to the school system, and supports it from conviction alone, enforcing attend- 
ance prom]>tly when he is called upon to do so. This change has been one of persua- 
sfjon wholly. 
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There are one boarding (iDdastrial) and two day schools on the reHervation. The 
boarding school has accommodations for 48 children, boys and girls, all under sixteen 
years of age. It is condacted by a matron and one assistant, in a most satisfactory and 
snccessfal manner. The pupils are from every part of the tribe, and the effect of train- 
ing and practical education upon these children exercises a marked influence in their 
families. At the upper camp there is a day school very indifferently conducted by a 
very incompetent person, who is otherwise unfitted for this duty. In November last 
an educated teacher, Mr. Samuel J. Brown, was sent to take charge of the school at 
the lower camp. It at once arose to a high standard and was filled to its capacity, be- 
coming popular with those who had once opposed it. The good influence of this man 
and his wife has greatly advanced the civili^.iition and promoted the industrious hab- 
its of the people who lived in the lower village. He induced them to break up the 
'* grass dance " association and surrender the drum and paraphernalia of this barbar- 
ism, and it was mainly by his persuasion that the entire village broke up, and that the 
people moved away their houses and stables, and occupied land on Crow Creek inde- 
pendently. 

MISSIONARY WORK. 

There is one clergyman on the reservation, who holds service in Dakota and English 
at the agency church and in the churches at the upper and lower camps. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

The ludian x>olice w.as organized last August without any opposition. The force was 
increased last month in accordance with instructions, and has become very reliable and 
effective. 

CRIMES AND OFPBNSBS. 

During the year but a single attempt at violence occurred in the tribe. As usual 
this occurred on account of a woman. But two offenses against the property of the 
tribe by white people were recorded during the year. 

SUPPLIES AND ISSUES. 

Supplies of excellent quality were promptly delivered at the agency by consignment 
during the year, and the annuity goods were so plentifully supplied that the people 
have at all times been comfortably clad. Issues are made weekly on Thursdays. The 
delivery of the supplies occupies about three hours. The work is dxme by Indians un- 
der the direction of the office and issue clerk. Annuity goods were issued twice, in 
November and the latter part of February. It is intended to issue annuities hereafter 
in the same manner as other supplies when necessary only, and as nearly as possible 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 5, 1875. 

EMPLOYES. 

The employ^ have all been carefully selected ; they are men of sober and industrious 
habits, attentive and efficient ; no irregular conduct has been observed among them, 
and I do not hesitate to say that they will compare favorably with any body of men 
in any walk of life. The regular Indiaa laborers and apprentices have also given much 
satisfaction ; most of them are capable of performing the duty of the average white 
laborer, and all of them exhibit a willingness to work, and a desire to learn which 
promise great things in the future. 

CONCLUSION. 

The disestablishment of the villages and the occupation of land severally or in in- 
dividual allotments, by giving organic independence to the family, must greatly mul- 
tiply the necessities and artificial wants of individuals, and increase the demand upon 
the government for implements of husbandry, farm machinery, and household neces- 
saries, and the measure of advancement will be the degree of increase in the demand 
for a lew years, or until the Indians become self-sustaining. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. G. DOUGHERTY, 
Captain First Infantry j Acting Indian Agent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Devil's Lake Agency, Dakota, 

August 22, 1879. 

Sir : I Iiave the honor to submit this my fourth annual report of affairs at this 
agency and condition of the Indians nnder my charge. 

TRinCS, NUMBERS, ADVANCEMENT, ETC. 

The Indians of this agency, nnnibering, males, 504 ; females, 542 ; total, 1,046, are 
portions of the aS'jssc/ow, IVahpelon^ and Cut-Head bands of the Dakota or Sioux Na- 
tion. Their reservation, containing about 275,000 acres of excellent land, is situated 
in the fertile wheat region of Northeastern Dakota; a sufficiency of meadow and timber 
is interspersed with the agricnltuniL lands, while Devil's Lake, 35 miles long, on tbe 
north, the Cheyenne River extending along the sontl'.ern boundary, and uumeroos 
lakesjn the interior furnish an ample supply of water. 

The Indians are all engaged in agricultural pursuits, and are slowly but steadily ad- 
vancing in civilization. A spirit of emulation is beginning to manifest itself among 
them, and individual fields and diversity of cro^is have been materially increased this 
year. About 10 acres of pease, 25 acres of oats, and 75 acres of wheat were sown, and 
400 acres were planted with corn and vegetables this year. The quality of the wheat, 
oats, and pease is excellent ; none of the other crops are yet harvested, but all promise 
a large yield, and the individual owners are greatly eiicouraged with the prospects and 
feel well repaid by the returns that their industry has brought them. 

All work upon this reservation is now done by the individual owners of farms ; eaoh 
family labors by themselves and for themselves. Nothing is held in common among 
them; all are located upon individual claims, separated from each other as much as 
possible, and with few exceptions no two families are occupying or cultivating auy por- 
tion of the same quarter section of land. Aversion to labor from fear of ridicule of 
their neighbors has entirely disappeared among these Indians ; none are now ashamed 
to be seen laboring, and their fields though sujall are well cultivated and yearly in- 
creased. * ■ 

There has been 100 acres of new breaking added to the area culti¥ated this year 
which breaking will be sown with wheat next spring. None of our crops being threshed, 
and a large share not yet harvested, I can only give approximate figures, but I have, 
examined every field and think that the estimate will vary but little from the amount 
that will be harvested. We estimate wheat, 2,000 bushels ; corn, 10,000 bushels ; oats, 




together with radishes, cucumbers, and tomatpes, of which there have been a great many 
raised. The hay cut for agency and Indians will aggregate 1,200 tons. 

Apart from this the Indians have hauled all the agency supplies from Jamestown, a 
distance of 82 miles, and since the date of my last annual report they have hauled 
340,000 pounds of forage from the same point for the quartermaster department of Fort 
Totten, they receiving 65 cents for each 100 pounds thus hauled. They also outf 
hauled, and built into fence 11,355 rails and 1,500 pickets; they cut and hauled to saw- 
mill 666 oak saw-logs, approximating 51,000 feet of lumber and 5,000 lath sawed and 
used in buildings. They hauled 4.37 cords of wood to saw-mill, agency, and boarding 
school, 154 cords of which they cut. They also cut for the military wood contractor 
1,479 cords of wood, and hauled 253 cords of it ; they received si per cord for what 
they cut, and $3.25 for what they cut and hauled. 

Thirteen houses are being rebuilt of hewed logs; several of them have shingled 
roofs and pine floors ; they will be completed and occupied the coming winter. 

The assistant blacksmith, who is a full-blood Indian, runs the engine at saw-mill. 
He is a very worthy and intelligent young man ; also the assistant carpenter, another 
full-blood, who now does repairing and many kinds of woodwork without any assist- 
ance. The blacksmith and carpenter apprentices, both full-blood Indian boys, are also 
attentive, taking great pride in their work, and their progress is very satisfactory. I 
would recommend that apprentices in these two principal and useful branches of skilled 
labor be increased, as it is no experiment, for from what I have seen of the young men. 
now here, I am fully convinced that Indians can learn these trades quickly and readily, 
and that enough young men can be found among the Indians who can be selected for the 
liking they may have or the aptitude they show for any pai-ticular trade, and can in a few 
years be made to supply the want that is yearly increasing among the Indians, as the 
demand for this skilled labor will continue to increase as the Indians advance in cIt- 
ilization. 

EDUCATION AND SANITAKY. 

The boarding school, under the charge of five Sisters of Charity (Grey Nuns of Mont- 
real), has been maintained ten months of the past year, and with very satisfactory 
results, both in numbers attending and the progress of the pupils. The average at- 
tendance was 49 boarding scholars, and now, dnring vacation, there are 23 children 
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who are reniaioing at the school in preference to going home. Agency supplies were 
received in due time thronghout the past year, which <ma.<»led us to continue the school 
without intermission, and good results have followed. The two wing additions built 
to our school last year, each 26 by 40 feet, give ample room for all girls, and the smaller 
boys of the reservation who may present themselves or can be induced to attend, bat 
another building, with workshops attached, is necessary for the larger boys. The lower 
story of one of the wing additions is used as a hospital, where the sick of the reservation 
are brought for treabment, and the upper story is used for a chapel, where religious 
services are held daily at 6 o'clock a. m. and twice every Sunday. The Sunday ser- 
vices are largely attended by Indians, when Christian doctrine is explained and in- 
structions given them in the Indian language. The advancement of the Indians in 
civilization the past year has been marked by a steady increase in number of children 
attending the school, and this desire of parents to have their children educated in the 
white man's way is proof that they are advancing, and the good being wrought through 
the influences of the school children is very perceptible in the improved moralsof these 
people. 

Polygamy is the one great evil here ; it is also the most difficult question to treat 
among the Indians, and one which time alone and patient Christian teaching can eradi- 
cate. Polyga,ray is now confined here to a few, and as a rule they are the most worth 
less of the reservation. It is, however, steadily disappearing, and is no longer popular 
even among its former strongest advocates. 

There have been no crimes or misdemeanors committed by these Indians, and not a 
single case of drunkenness the past year. This, without any law or restraint except 
some mild rules adopted by us and carried out by our Indian police, certainly speaks 
well for a community of nearly 1,100 persons. 

The mission here is under the charge of Right Rev. Bishop Martin, O. S. B., who has 
recently been appointed to the new vicarate of Dakota, and from his special fitness for 
this important trust, his sympathy with the Indians (in whose cause he has earnestly 
labored for some years), aud with the increased facilities which this higher appoint- 
ment brings b^s lordship for extending the work, guarantees that the spiritual wants 
of the Indians here will not be neglected. The mission the past year has been con- 
ducted by one of Bishop .Martin's confreres, Rev. Claude Ebner.O. S. B., who has 
labored diligently for the spiritual welfare of those entrusted to his care. He reports 
a marked improvement and 137 bap' isms since his arrival here, fourteen months ago. 
During the month of May last a lay brother of the Benedictine order joined Father 
Claude, in his work, and has taken charge of ihe labor department of the boys' educa- 
tion, and it now looks as if there was for these people (who have been, and many are 
yet, so wedded to superstition and ignorance) a brighter future opening. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians is good, although epidemic catarrh last win- 
ter and whooping-cough this spring and summer carried oflf a great many children. 
There have been 71 deaths against 7*2 births; the deaths were principally among chil- 
dren, who were treated at their homes and lacked proper care. There were a numbet 
brought to the hospital for treatment, who all recovered. Not a single death occurred 
among the 60 school children, which has given the Indians increased confidence in the 
Sisters' nursing and the white man's remedies. 

CONCLUSION. 

I am pleased to report the salutary effect that the cessation of the long-agitated pro- 
posed transfer of the Indian Bureau has brought about. The Indians are now con- 
tented, happy, aud prosperous, no uneasiness or dissatisfaction exists, and all feel more 
safety in improving their claims. The amount of land cultivated this year is 20 per 
cent, more than last, aud there is fully 20 per cent, more x)roduce raised, and whilst 
the progress made during the year has not been all that I would wish, still it has been 
a healthy, steady, and constant growth, and I am safe in saying that with a little en- 
couragement the same steady advancement will continue until a majority of these 
people are self-supporting and independent. 

The statistical report is herewith inclosed. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES Mclaughlin, 

United States Indian Agent, 
The CoMMissioNRR OF Indian Affairs. 



Fort Berthold Agency, Dakota, 

August 19, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following annual report of the Fort Berthold 
agency for the year ending August 31, 1879. 

During the past year there has been no special change at the agency req^ulrin^^xv^ 
extended notice. On April 1, 1879, Agent Alden was succeed^ Vi's k^<5k\i\»'Y\\S!k\s^^s^^?^2^^5^ 
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who, very shortly after assuming charge of the agency, became totally prostrated by 
an attack of paralysis, and was compelled to return to his home on July 9 last. 

It' was hoped that some progress would have been made in getting at least a few 
of the Indians out of their village and placed on farms; but nothing whatever has 
been done in this direction. The chief obstacles which have prevented this are, in 
my opinion, iirst, the fretjutrut changes in agents (during the last eight years there 
have beeu^ire agents at this agency); second, the insufficiency of arable land in the 
vicinity of the agent'y ; and, third, the absolute lack of timber for house bailding and 
fencing x^urposes at the agency. 

At intervals since 1874 the attention of the department has been respectfully called 
to the absolute necebsity of moving the location of this agency. Nearly 1,500 Indians, 
for almost forty years, have been living at Fort Berthold, dnriug-which period all the. 
pasturage and grass lands in the vicinity have been constantly used for grazing^ their 
ponies and cutting luiy for their sustenance, and also for the wants of the agency since 
it was eetablishfcl. In coiistquence of this, both grazing lands and hay tielda are ex- 
hausted, rendering it a nintter of annual difficulty to procure hay for the wants of the 
government and greatly increasing the annual expenditure of the agency. The same 
condition of affairs exists with regard to timber, which has been cut down at all the 
wooded points within 10 or 15 miles of the agency, to obtain fuel for cooklne and 
heating purposes, house-building, fencing, saw-logs, and cord-wood for steamnoats. 
This want of timber causes great suffering to the Indians in cold weather, and . has- 
compelled them for several years past to migrate from 15 to 25 miles from their village 
to points where a supply of wood for fuel can be obtained. The agency beef oatUe 
have also to be taken 2b miles from the agency to procure pasturage. Further, it 
would be impossible to locate all the Indians on farms in the neighborhood of the 
agency, as there is not near enough arable land for this purpose.- There are a little 
over 300 Indian families, and taking only live acres to each family for a farm, 1,500 
acres would be requisite, and in my opinion there are not over900 acres of good farm- 
ing land within a radius of 10 miles from the village which could be made available ; 
so that, in point of fact, although the reservation of the Arickarees abounds in good 
pasturage and grass lands, with plenty of tiuiber, yet these people are kept year after 
year huddled in a small, squalid village which they have occupied for nearly forty years, 
and that is now a pest-house with the accumulated filth and garbage of almost naif a 
century ; so niuch so, that it has always been a matter of surprise to the agency physi- 
cians that typhus fever, sfnall-pox, or some e]>idemie disease did not break out long 
ago. Very different treatment has been awarded to the Sioux at Standing Rock. As 
soon as their agency at (>ran<l Kiver became denuded of timber, &g., the government 
at once removed them to Standing Rock Agency, but no attention has been paid to the 
sufferings or complaints of the Arickarees. Over $30,000 has been expended in gov- 
ernuient buildings at Fort Berthold within the past few years ; expended at an agency 
without timber, with exhausted pasturage and hay fields, and a very limited extent 
of arable land, with, in fact, none of the reiiuireinents absolutely essential for the 
civilization and well-being of the Indiansi 

if ■» it it it n It 

Indians are evsscntially conservative, and cling tenaciously to old customs and hate 
all changes: therefore the government should force them to scatter out on farms, break 
up their tribal organization, dances, ceremonies, and toui-foolery ; take from them 
their hundreds of useless i)onies, which afford them the means of indulging in their 
wandering, nomadic habits, and give them cattle in exchange, and compel them to labor 
or accept the alternative of starvation. 

Indians are slow in learning to farm successfully, and it is up-hill work teaching; 
them to run mowing-machines, reapers, Ac. They very soon break the machines, and 
then become discouraged an<l fall back on the old implements they had been accus- 
tomed to. They are, however, anxious to learn, and the more intelligent Indians real- 
ize the necessity of becoming self-suiq)orting ; they are also desirous of having more 
domestic comfort, and want better houses, chairs, dishes, cupboards, iSiic, and improved 
culinary and cooking utensils, or, as they sententiously express themselves, '* they want 
to become white men." 

The Fort Berthold Indians are a peaceable people, and have <iuite given up ** going 
to war." They still, however, have a great l(>v«' for hunting, and like to visit other 
tribes, esi)ecidlly their old enemies, the Sioux ; but as this (lis]>osition has very jiroperly 
been curbed by the government, they now submit to the i)rohibition of their wander- 
ing proclivities, although not very cheerfully. 

I cannot truthfully report much progiessm civilization by the Indians of this agency 
during the past year ; there is, however, a little. The male Indians are gradually learn- 
ing that labor is not degrading, and no difticulty is now ex])erinced in getting farm 
hands, teamsters, &.C., from the Indian village when lequired. Some of them display 
an ax>titude for mechanics, and can ^hoe horses, repair wagons, and perfonn a variety 
of blacksmith's and carpentei-'s work. In the beginning of the present summer an 
issue of a number of carpenter's and blacksmith's tools and fanning implements was 
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made, and a good many of the IndianH have made for themselves doors, bedsteads^, 
stables, corrals, and bay and wood racks, &c. 

Were it not for the scarcity and difficulty of procuring timber, I am quite satisfied that 
a number of Indians would move out of their village ou farms ; but house logs and tim- 
ber for fencing cannot be had in this vicinity. 

About 200 acres of new breaking were finished in June last, and, if possible, 500 more 
acres will be done in next spring. There is no reason why these Indians should not 
cultivate 2,000 acres ; the climatic changes which have occurred in recent yeas in this 
country (there is now plenty of rain, when but a few years ago month after month would 
pass wi'tiiout a shower), and the absence of the annual gra8shoi)per visitation euablej* 
farming to be carried on successfully, and the soil is rich and fertile. The crops raised 
this spring by the Indians of potatoes, com, oats, &c., have yielded bountifully. With 
the exception (Si hay, which has been unusually light, everything else has done well. 
The yield of oats is 40 bushels to an acre, potatoes 150 bushels to an acre, .and corn 
about 20 busheles to the acre. 

It has been an absolute impossibility to procure a supply of hay at tin* price author- 
ized by the department, viz, $2.50 per ton. The larger portion of the nay obtained 
at this agency has to be cut with scythes in ravines, &,c., and frequently has to hi- 
hauled from six to ten miles ; and this, in connection with the poor crops this season, 
has entirely prevented a supply of this article from being obtained at the jirice men- 
tioned. A small patch of timothy, sowed two years ago in the bottom lands, of about 
30 acres, yielded this season about 30 tons, or nearly a ton per acre. 

The extent of land cultivated by the Fort Berthold Indians, and the amount of pro- 
vince raised by them, has been for years past grossly over-estimated ; instead of 800 
acres having been under .cultivation by them and 15,000 bushels of corn raisedby the 
Indians, as stated in last year's report, a more truthful statement would have been 
400 acres under cultivation and 5,000 bushels of oern raised. Without actual measure- 
ment, it would of course be impossible to state correctly the acreage cultivated or the 
produce raised, but I have taken pains to ascertain by personal observation and care- 
ful inquiries as nearly as possible actual statistics in this matter. 

Formerly the Indian farms were mostly located in brushy bottoms, which they were 
able to rudely fence by leaving a margin of brush around the clearing. The patches 
varied in size from 3 acres to half an acre, and the yield of late years was poor, owing 
to the land having become exhausted. During the present season, the agency farm of 
about 250 acres has been nearly all cultivated by the Indians for themselves, and a 
great many of their old farm patches have been abandoned. As nearly as can be esti- 
mated about 500 to 600 acres have been under cultivation this year, by the Indians, 
and they will probably raise about 6,000 to 7,000 bushels of oats and a considerable 
quantity of beans, squash, &>o, I intend, if possible, to measure this next fall the exact 
acreage under cultivation, and also, should the department furnish the necessary work 
cattle, plows, &c., I propose to plow during next fall from 500 to 700 acres. 

In the event of the department not making any change in the location of the agency, 
and desirlngto carry out the plan of placing the Indians on small farms in this vicinity, it 
will be absolutely necessary to fnrnish a liberal supply of wire fencing and cedar or oak 
fence posts, oibherwise the farms cannot be inclosed. There wiU, however, still exist 
the inconvenience and hinderance to civilization of the Indians being obliged to reside 
in their village instead of on their farms, in consequence of the utter impossibility of 

procuring house-logs in any quantity within a less distance than 25 miles. 

« « « « « « • 

EMPLOYES. 

The x>re8ent employes at the agency are meif of good character, earnest and zealous 
in carrying out the instructions of the government. The mechanics are first-class 
workmen, and the physician, farmer and issue clerk are competent and attentive to 
their duties. 

INDIAN POLICE FORCE. 

This organization has been increased to twenty members since the beginning of the 
present fiscal year, and they are performing their duties very efficiently. Owing to 
there being quite a number of illicit whisky traders, tramps, and horse thieves infest- 
ing this country at present, the services of the police force are in constant requisition. 
Quite recently (August 10) some white men broke into the agency stables and stole a 
span of mules and two horses belonging to the government, SiX of which animals were 
subsequently recovered ; but the thieves escaped. 

CIVILIZATION. 

On the whole, I believe that I only state the trnth when I say that the Indians of 
this agency are making some progress in civilization and industry, but it is very aloy? . 
If possible, less fi*equent changes in agents should be maA^ \ \£vat^ ^\>kss^'^ \s>oa.^^>;i^ 
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used in pushing on the work, and less theory and more practioal experience used in 
intercourse with Indians ; they should be taught habits of self-reliance ; for instance, 
when they break, through carelessness, farming implements, wagons, &c., don't per- 
mit them to come and demand as a right that the agency mechanics repair them. 1 
believe strongly in making Indians help themselves ; it is full time that they were get- 
ting out of swaddling clothes, and the pernicious practice of educating them in habits 
of dependence, begging, and pauperism ought to be abandoned. 

Brief reports from the agency physician ^"d farmer are herewith inclosed, to which 
I respectfully invite attention, 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM COURTENAY, 

Aeting Agtnt. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Lower Brul6 Agengy, Dakota, 

August 10, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report of the affairs of 

this agency and of the Lower Brule Indians for the year 1878-^79 : 

THE AGENCY. 

The agency is situated on a terrace, overlooking a bend in the Missouri River, about 
2r) feet above the higbtist water mark, and at the mouth of American Crow Creek, on 
the right bank of the Missouri. It consists of an agent's residence, which inclndes 
also office and dispensary, two employe's dwellings, a mess-house, two storehouses. 
carpenter's and blacksmith's shops, sohool-house, stables, corral, &c., an ice-homae, and 
a building for the storage of fresh beef in winter. Only the residences and the two 
warehouses are in good condition, the other buildings being temporary structures of 
logs, insufficient and unsuitable. An issue house and another employe's dwellinf^ are 
immediately Decessary, estimates for which have been furnished, as also for a granary. 

THE RESERVATION. 

The detined reservation of the Lower Brules comprises about 130,000 acres, being 20 
miles along the Missouri Kiver and 10 miles deep, beginning about two miles helow 
the mouth of the White Earth River and terminating near Old Point Lookout, between 
43° 40' and 44^ north latitude. The White River and American Creek divide it from 
west to east, the latter near the center, the former near the southern boundary. About 
20,000 acres are bottom and bench lands and very productive, and about three-fifths of 
the whole is arable. The timber on the Missouri River border of the reservation is disap- 
pearing very fast, but enough still remains for all uses if it can be preserved, and the 
White River Valley will supply timber for many years for the use of this people. 

THE TRIBE. 

The most difficult of an agent's duties is to keep vital statistics of this tribe.cor- 
rectly ; the record can only be kept to approximate accuracy. A census taken last 
month shows total Indian and mixed bWod population as follows : 

Men 303 

Women 377 

Boys 285 

Girls.. 244 

Total 1,208 

Persona of mixed blood. 

Men : 6 

Women 17 

Boys 15 

Girls 13 

Total 51 

One white man has become incorporated with the tribe with its consent and under a 
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treaty stipulation. The former aggressive and warlike character of this tribe has not 
wholly disappeared, though much modified by a permanent abode and by slight con- 
tact with commercial civilization. 



CIVILIZATION. 

Tribal spirit and customs still prevail among these Indians to a great extent ; these, 
however, are disappearing, but almost insensibly, and are not immediately affected 
perceptibly by the acquirement of industrious habits. The number of these people 
willing and anxious to abandon tribal relations is comparatively small, and these are 
kept in fear by the arrogance of the majority. Recently, however, one of the chiefs 
and some of his followers abandoned in apparent good faith adherence to the tribal 
autonomy. Two of the other chiefs are leading in the movement towards industry and 
farm life, which progresses very satisfactorily when there is profound quiet in the In- 
dian country, but is interrupted by any perturbation. » 

A little more than twice the amount of land is cultivated this year than was last 
year. The work is also better done, and its valuation to the Indians is proportionately 
higher. I think that next year fully four times the area now under crop will be re- 
duced to cultivation. 

The main difficulty here has been to induce the able-bodied men to consent to do the 
work themselves. This has been to a great extent overcome by refusing to do it for 
them, and by favoring and largely assisting all those who, regardless of tribal domi- 
nanc»^, venture to establish the independence of the family and advance their personal 
welfare by manual labor. 

There are now on the reservation 100 good tenautable log houses occupied by Indian 
families; 45 of these have been erected during the year, and 9 or 10 are in process 
of erection now : 35 stables have also been built, all the work being done by the In- 
dians themselves, except the fitting of the doors and windows, which was done by the 
agency carpenter and his apprentice. I have applied for a saw-mill, which, when 
received and set up, will be used entirely for the manufacture of lumber for Indian 
houses, lumber houses being in all respects preferable, being cleaner, more healthful, 
and infinitely more calculated to attach the Indian to bis home. The amount of tim- 
ber used in the constru'ctiou of a log dwelling when sawed makes a very comfortable 
frame habitation, beside being a permanent one. Another advantage is that it can- 
not be taken down and carried away, as is done with the log house when any member 
of the family dies in it. 

The dance occurs less frequently than heretofore, but will not wholly disappear until 
idleness is eradicated and the Indian is compelled to depend for subsistence entirely 
upon his own industry. This barbarism is now almost wholly restricted to the " grass 
dance," which is a pastoral festival, although nearly the whole tribe attended the " sun 
dance" at Rosebud at the beginning of July. 

The common interest in property is about extinguished, and if the policy of issuing 
annuities and farm implements to individuals and families is followed up, it can never 
be revived again. The chiefs and headmen only are opposed to this. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Farming operations are conducted entirely on the bottom lands of the Missouri and 
White Rivers, and extend over a distance of 15 miles, being above and below the 
agency. Abont 97 acres of new land have been broken this year by Indians. This 
amount would have been greatly increased had not the people gone away en masse to 
attend the ^'snn dance" and remained absent about six weeks, at the very time when 
they should have been at work in breaking and planting. 

Subjoined is a list of the names of the individvals who this year have undertaken 
cultivation, with a table showing the area cultivated by each and the kind of produce 
grown. 



Kamfss. 



Little Pheasant . . 

Little Ball 

Julia 

Packs Kettles 

Hi^h Dog 

Sbarp Nail 

Ghost Lodj^e 

Lone Pine , 

Neck Joiut 

Black White Man 

Twist No»« 

Mark Patterson .. 

3 IND 



Location. 



Month of White River. 
do 



Product. 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
do 
do 
.do 



Com, potatoes, vegetables . . 

Com, garden 

do 

Corn, potatoes, garden 

do 

' do 

Corn 

Corn, garden 

!!!!!!do!!!*!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!; 

Com, potatoes, vegetables. .. 



No. of 
acres. 
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Names. 



Soldier Partisan 

Medicine Bear 

BifrMano 

KUled 

Savalla 

Biff BeJlie<l Teacher 
Lon^ Bear Claws*. . . 

Dead Hand* 

To»)acco Mouth* 

Dog from War , 

Standing Cloud 

Black Wolf 

Red Horse 

Solus Walker 

Black Dog 

Black Bonnet 

Hawk Shield 

Crazv Bull 

Small Forked Tail.. 

Knee 

Wind Cloud 

Fool Hawk 

Iron Sided Bear 

John Wikuwa 

Good Road 

Forked Butte 

Black Bear 

Bull Head 

Omaha 

Thundering Bull ... 

Iron Nation 

Alex. Rencoiintre. . . 

Makes Smoke 

Left Hand Thunder 
White Buffalo Man 

Sila 

Small Waisted Bear 

Surrounded 

Bed Quilt 

Flnnette 

Stabber 

Carries the Eagle . . 

Useful Heart 

Bear Bird 

Mrs. Rercountre 

John Deshomette .. 

Black Foot 

C. A. Grant 

Fire Thunder 



Total area under cultivation 



Increase over last year 



Location. 



Mouth of White River. 

do 

Upper Village 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

.... do 

Lower Village 

do...... 

do 

do 

do 

..... do 

do 

do 

Mouth of White River. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

At agency 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do .. 

Upper Village 



Product. 



Com,garden 

Corn 

Com, garden : 

do 

Corn ..^i 

Corn, vegetables 

do 

Com 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

Corn, potatoes, vegetables. 

do 

Com 

do 

Corn, potatoes, vegetables. 

Corn, vegetables 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Com 

Corn, potatoes, vegetables 

do 

do 

Corn, vegetables 

Com, large garden 

Corn, vegetables 

Corn, potatoes, fine garden 

Com, potatoes, garden 

do 

do 

Corn, vegetables 

do 

do 

do 

Corn, garden 

Com, potatoes, vegetables 

Com, vegetables 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



No. of 
acres. 



I* 

6 

1 

6 

S 
10 
14 

6 

9 

n 

3 

It 

3 

4 
9 

9| 
1 

4 

3 

li 

9 
9 

61 

4 
9 
4 
6 



903 



110 



* Themselves and their bands. 



Uutil the villages are broken iip and the occupants dispersed over the reservation ae 
at Crow Creek, and settled in con»fortable and permanent houses with necessary sur- 
roundings, it will be impossible to create such individual interest in the product of the 
soil as will enable each one to control entirely the management of his own affairs and 
to solely profit by his own labor, as well as to determine accurately the per centum he 
contributed to his own maintenance. At present, although a considerable amount is 
produced by cultivation, it is regaided wholly as surplusage and much of it wasted 
and mi^appIied, the idle and improvident generally sharing in the benefit of it. 

Besides this, a crop is rarely allowed to mature, in consequence of the depredations of 
the idlers and vagabonds and the great difficulty in securely fencing the fields from 
stock. Ir is entirely impossible to even a]>proximate the amount or per centum of the 
produce named above, as a contribution to subsistence, except the corn, which will 
give a total of about 4,000 bushels, more or less. The proilnct of this year's crop would 
subsist the tribe about sixty days were the issue of rations stopped. 

The agency farm has been increased during the year from 12 to 45 acres. It is deemed 
advisable to keep under the control of the agent an experimental farm sufficieutly larse 
to afford employment to a considerable number of Indians during the seeding and the 
harvest time. 

The American "Dent" corn has been introduced and planted experimentally by 
bocli the agency and the ludiaas. It appears to be successful, and I think another 
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year will exclude the stunted " Ree" corn which the Sioux have always planted, for the 
flubstau^ial product of the former is much tii'>re than d >ui)l6 that of the latter, and the 
stalk adds very much to the supply of good forage for winter use. 

The experiment of this year proves that small gruu can be very successfully pro- 
duced on this soil, and it is my intention to induce these people to seed the greater por- 
tion of their plowed Ian I next spring with wh'iat, resorvimj the new land broken for 
corn, &c. The majority of them never saw wheat, and have hitherto believed that flour 
is dug out of the earth and is a mineral product. 

INDIAN LABOR. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make the labor of uncivilized Indians productive— 
1st. Because manual labor is incompatible with an Indian's nature. 
2d. Because his subsistence is assured irrespective of labor. 
3d. Because he places an exorbitant valuation oo his time and services; and 
4th. Because he cannot be bound by contract or held to service when it becomes 
monotonous or arduous. 

During the year the tribe has performed a very considerable amount of labor for its 
own benefit. The contract work at the military post is performed almost entirely by 
Indians, and the wood necessary for the agency for the next year was put in by theta 
in exchange for some of the wagons issued last winter. The herding is all done by In- 
•diaus, and also a good part of the farm work. About 150 cords of wood have been cat 
and placed on the bank of the river for sale to ste.imboats. During the past year very 
little hunting has been done. Two apprentices have thus far been engaged in the 
Agency service. 

MISSIONARY WORK. 

Religious services are regularly held at the agency, and are attended generally by the 

best disposed and most industrious of the tribe as well as by the employes. Since my 

last report a native Indian clergyman, Rev. Luke C. Walker, has been sent here to take 

charge of t^e missionary work. Being edu<!iated and a gentleman, his work is entirely 

sui'cessful, and his relations with both whites and Indians are entirely compatible witti 

the highest interests of both the government and the tribe. His wife very creditably 

assists him in his work, and the influence of both is satisfactory and profitable in the 

highest degree. 

« » « « » « « 

SANITARY CONDITION. 

During the year the total number subjected to medical treatment was as follows : 

Whole number treated 77 

Recovered 63 

Died , 14 

In many cavses of sickness the physician is not consulted and nothing is known of 
them. The physicians' remedies are, however, sought more frequently than formerly 
and the Indian medicine-man is gradually losing bis occupation. The morals of this 
tribe are nearly impeccable. Drunkenness is unheard of; gambling is the only great 
vice. A theft is an extraordinary and unusual occurrence. 

CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 

Last fall one of the most industrious and peaceable Indians of the tribe was mur- 
dered at the mouth of White River by an idle vagabond after having been outrage 
ously imposed upon and insulted. The murderer fled to Rosebud Agency and there 
organized a party of his friends to protect him. In February last a young man at the 
mouth of White River wantonly shot his mother-in-law with an arrow, inflicting a 
serious wound. I have found it impossible to determine whether this is an advance 
towards civilization or a barbarity. In a camp disturbance last June at the gathering 
at Rosebud Agency one member of the tribe was killed and another so badly beaten 
that he will never fully recover. In every one of these cases the complications arose 
from disputes about women. 

Last fall two horse-thieves were captured near the agency and brought in. Some 
of the Indians identified them, and the/ would undoubtedly have been killed had not 
Capraiu Johnston, the post commander, been passing near the spot on a visit to the 
agency and saved them. 

GRIEVANCES. 

During the year no complaints of grievances hay ft \iftftXi\xi'8Aft\i^>0cL^\jc^'^«^<!^^^ 
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old and iniagioary one that the Great Father has never yet invited the chiefs to Wash* 
ington, and that he prefers the acquaintance of those of the Sionx who are most re^ 
bellions and turbulent to those who are peaceable and industrious. This is purely an 
affectation. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railroad has projected a oonneotiD^ line 
from MinneHOta through the Sioux country to the Black Hills ; the survey indicates 
that the line will pass through the Brul6 Reservation. The Indians intended to stop 
the surveyors, but adopted my advice to allow them to proceed, and leave the deter- 
mination of the company's right of way to the department. The tribe does bot abso- 
lutely oppose the road, but demands compensation. 

INDIAN POLICK. 

Last August, in accordance with instructions, the Indian police was organized at this 
ag<ncy without objection from the chiefs or people; subsequently the chiefs and many 
of the x)eo])le opposed it to such a degree that the members became inefficient and they 
were di^^charged and measures taken to enroll others. No difficulty was experience 
in finding persons willing to serve. On the 22d of March, however, a party of aboat 
one hundred and fifty young men, under the influence and dictation of White Thander, a 
chief of the Rosebud Indians, mounted, armed, and dressed — or rather undressed — for 
war, attacked the houses and property of the police force, one of whom is a chief, broke 
the doors and wiqdows and everything frangible belonging to them, and shot their 
dogs, chickens, hogs, <&.c. The^' put their guns to the breasts of the police and com- 
pelled them to renounce their promise to serve, and fired about one hundred and fifty 
shots over the camps to intimidate any friends or sympathizers. The responsibility for 
this behavior was placed on the chiefs. . These denied that they had anything to do 
with it and i)retended they could not control the young men. 

The issue of coffee and sugar to those who encouraged and joined in this demonstra- 
tion was suspended for three months. The severity and the justice of this punish- 
ment were appreciated ; no complaints were made. The police will be reorganized in 
October next on the increased establishment. 

ISSUES. 

Supplies are issued to the tribe weekly, on Fridays and Saturdays, one-half of eacb 
day being consumed in tlie labor. We have no issue house at this agency and are 
much incommoded on that account. An estimate has been forwarded for material for 
this addition. Tlie issues are made by the storekeeper, the work being done by In- 
dians, assisted by the interpreter. I find it nearly impossible to teach Indians to issae 
supplies by scale weight until they can understand English and read and comprehend 
numerals and fractions. Beef is still issued herefrom the corral, that is, slaughtered 
by an employ^ and dressed and distributed by the Indians, under the direction of the 
storekeeper and the chiefs of the different bands. This is a very objectionable method, 
but up to this time, for want of means to do so, it has been impossible to change it. 

We must depend on the saw-mill purchased and now on the way out to the agency to 
pi;ovide material for a new corral, a slaughter-house, acd a meat-house before this 
method of issuing can be changed. I expect to accomplish this in December, after 
which time beef will be issued to heads of families by weight and from t^e block. The 
issue of agricultural implements, wagons, harness, &c., is made directly to iudividaals. 
The next issue of annuity goods will be made in the same way. 

SUPPLIES. 

The supplies furnished these Indians during the year consisted of bacon, baklofc 
powder, beans, beef, coftee, corn. Hour, hard bread, hominy, pork, salt, soap, sugar, and 
tobacco. These were of excellent quality and supplied in abundance. One hundred 
cooking-stov<\s and twenty wagons were added to the annuities of last year. The 
latter have been issued and enough of the former are left over to last a year longer. 
The stoves are of very inferior (juality. Tne stove purchased for the Indian should 
be a combination cooking and heating stove. The stove is not yet much used in 
this tribe for cooking purposes. * A few years ago they could not bo induced to use a 
stove for any purjjose. 

CONCLUSION. 

In my rexiort of last year I advocated thedisarmameuti of these i^eoplo and the se- 
questration of their horses. Every interest would be enhanced by it. It is my belief 
that it will have to be done in the end, sooner or later, and that, in all such cases, as there 
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is no time like the present. Every able-bodied man and nearly every boy in the tribe 
is armed with a magazine rifle or a revolving pistol ; many have both. Ammunition 
and arms are snpplied them practically witboat limit by the dealers and sqaatters on 
the left bank of the Missouri River, below the mouth of White River, where these 
wares are bartered for hides, pelts, horses, and annuity godds. This barter has been 
frequently brought to the notice of the department, but do measures have yet been 
taken to put an eud to it. 

I take much pleasure in closing this report with an expression of my great satisfac- 
tion at the approval given by the honorable Commissioner to all measures I have been 
obliged to adopt and to recommend to the office for adoption, and at the prompt attan- 
tiou bestowed upon all communications to thedepartmetit. 

It is also due to Capt. R. E. Johnston, First Infantry, the p )8t commander, that 
the valuable assistance which he has many times given me in the best spirit be simi- 
larl^*^ recognized. His assistance has been invaluable to me, and especially so at times 
when my duties obliged me to be absent from the agency. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. E. DAUGHERTY, 
Captain First Infantryy Acting Agent 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Pink Ridge Agency, Dakota, 

Octoher 15, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report for Pine Ridge 
Agency, in accordance with the requirements of circular letter, Office Indian Affairs, 
June 18, H79. The report is brieft^r than I would d-^sir^, owiug to the fact that the 
necessities of the service have compelled me to be more or less absent from the agency 
proper for several weeks past, this lieing the busiest portion of the year. 

THE PAST. 

This report is but general, and lack of conciseness in detail must be excused when it 
is remembered that this is the largest Indian agency under the government and is but 
just emerging from a state of chaos, in which it has existed for several years past. 

The annual reports and imperfect record of the Ogallalla Sioux Agency for the past 
fifteen years form but a continued history of removals and creation of new agencies. 
Since 1863, when Fort Laramie, Wyoming, W2is the abiding place of these people, they 
have up to the present moved eight or ten times, sometimes a distance of three or four 
hundred miles. The responsibility for these repeated removals cannot be charged to 
the Indians. Locality and love of home is as strongly marked, if not more so, in 
the American savage as in the white man. The return of the Caeyennes and Poncas, 
during nhe past ye ir, from a forced transfer to a southern home in the Indian Territory, 
back to their northern hunting grounds, across a broad stretch of partly settled coun- 
try, and in spite of military and civil authority, is but a reminder of this. Investiga- 
tion migat show that the real responsibility can be trace L to bribery, fraud, and cor- 
ruption on the part of some of the former representative') of the government, in the 
way of contractors, agents, &c. Is it to be wondered at that these people have been 
at times rebellions, and that they are not as yet self-supporting f The old maxim that 
'' a rolling stone gathers no moss " was never more applicable. It is not at all remark- 
able that the '* uututi>reJ savage " who originally *' knew no guile," has become dis- 
trustful, and at the present day he at tirst I >oks with distrust on all efforts of our 
government to assist him, his experience with the white man in the past being a sad 
teacher. 

OUTSIDE INDIANS. 

Another cause of the unsettled condition of these Indians in former years has been 
the turning of the agency into an asylum, or rendezvous, for the dissatisfied and rene- 
gade members of other agencies and tribes, such as Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and 
Northern Sioux from Sitting Bull's hostiies. The infiuence of turbulent outsiders 
coming to an agency is always bad, and the taking in of any more people of that class 
is to be protested against. This agency is already large enough, containing, as it does, 
about 7,300 people. 

If the large bauds of northern hostiies are to be taken back by the Great Father, 
which circumstances will certainly force us to do inside of one or two years, I would 
suggest that they be given an agency by theujselves. The Ogallallas do not wish for 
them. The experiment of locating the Crazy Horse band, of 1,500 persons, after the 
Custer massacre of 1876, at this agency, and the subsequent jealousies and tro.ublea^ 
finally resulting in the death of that chief and the departure of \lvel^wy^<6\s»R^s.x!wvst^i^s^ 
again, should be a sufficient test of the soundnob^ oi^\« -^oWs.^. 
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INFLUENCE OP CHEEPS AND THE TRIBAL SYSTEM. 

There is do donbt bat that in the past, when the practical results of the different 
policies or systems adopted by the govern men t for the so-called civillzatioD of these 
Indians was but the massing of them as vast hordes of paupers, under their agent-s, 
who acted as national poonn asters, it was much easier, and, in fact, the only way 
possible for the agents to control and feed the individuals through and by the assist- 
ance of the chiefs ; for with the aborigines of this country, as with their more enli^ht- 
eued namesakes of the East Indies, and savages of all portions of the earth, the chiefs 
held nndispnted and absolute sway, and that we should aH a government deal 'with: 
them as savages, through their chiefs, was natural. If we wish to continue them as 
savages and feed them until they finally die out, I would recommend the tribal sys- 
tem as the most feasible one. But now under the well directed efforts of the present 
administration to civilize and make these people eventually self-supporting, it foecomefr 
apparent to one who will inquire into the subject, that the^e chiefs in the control of 
their tribes must soon outlive their usefulness. The Indians must become self-snp- 
porting as individuals, and to do this must individualize themselves, and not remain 
mfere machines to be ordered into rebellion against the government at the mere whim 
or desire of their chiefs. 

Most if not nearly all of the opposition agents meet in their efforts to have the Indians 
work and support themselves, is from the chiefs. An Indian can no more serve two- 
masters than a white man. He cannot serve bis chief and the agent at the same time. 
The chiefs are men who have as a rule risen to their position by their superior jadg- 
ment and acuteness, whether on war path or elsewhere, and they certainly appreciate 
the fact that they are more important personages, as controlling, without question, a 
large band of savages, ready for war or peace at their command, than in the, to them, 
nninteresting position of a quasi chief over a civilized community, the individuals of 
which will consult their own interests before they obey orders. 

RELATION OP THE ARMY TO THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIANS. 

No one of practical experience on the frontier can deny the fact* that the raili ary 
have exercis* d and are exercising an important part in civilizing these people, but to 
claim that the Indians an a people should be placed entirely under the military arm of 
the government is most decidedly unsound reasoning. 

Wherever the Caucasian has come in contact with savage nations and has desired 
to open trade, or possess lands occupied by those nations, war has necessarily resulted.. 
The nation has first to be placed under subjection ; afterward commercial and civilizing 
relations come in play. This has been the history of our intercourse with the Afneri- 
can savage, with this exception, however, that our national government, throujvh a 
mistaken econ<»my or parsimony, has never as-^erted itself strong enough through its 
military arm. In fact the Sioux as a tribe never have been overpowered, owing to 
lack of power and numbers in the expeditions that have from time to time been sent 
against them. If the Sioux had been made to feel the power of the government, after 
the Fort Phil Kearney massacre, in 1868, there might not have been the necessity for 
subsequent campaigns which we have been obliged to conduct against them, and the 
present state of subjection and lack of necessity for milirary control of the agency 
Sioux would not have been delayed so long. That the Sioux now residing at the 
agencies know the power of the government, and are in a condition to remain under 
the civil branch of the government, is evident. The army has done its work and fol- 
fiUed its mission, and that much credit is due io the military who have had to do with 
the Red Cloud Indians in the past there is no doubt. 

This agency has for the past year been without any soldiers, or connection with the 
Army whatever, and no military post in the immediate vicii>ity, which is in marked 
contrast to the condition of things for several years past, it having heretofore been 
deemed necessary to have troops stationed at the agency. As a result, or a fact, the 
past fias been the quietest year in the history of the Ogalallas. Nor. a crime has been 
committed by an Indian. This record for a community of over seven thousan<l people, 
with no law or force to restrain them, will compare very favorably with any of our 
eastern towns of an equal size. If the Indians show the desire and ability to become 
law-abiding without the j)!esence of the n>ilitary, why not give them the privilege; 
then, if it is found that civil law cannot control them, call on the Army, as would be 
done in the East where civil authorities had lost control. It would certainly be nnjnst 
to condemn a whole i)eo])le to the necessarily harsh and arbitrary Army control, because a 
fraction of that pe(»ple here and there are in a state of rebellion. It apf>ear8 but rea- 
sonable that the civilization of a peo[)le, as the word indicates, shouhl be conducted 
under the civil department of the government. To civilize we must lead, not drive. 

PRESENT CONDITION. 

The prospects of the Ogalallas nuder the system adopted by the present adminiatra- 
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tioD are very encoaragin^, and it is not exaggeration to say that these people have 
advanced more in the past year^than in any previous ten years of their history. 

The present location of the agency, and it is to he hoped the permanent one, is in 
the southwestern corner of the reservation, latitude 43° 02' (approximate), longitude 
102° 30' (approximate), on Big White Clay Creek, and within one and three- fourths 
miles of the northern boundary of Nebraska. Although this close proximity to the 
State of Nebraska may appear nufavorable, still it has the advantage of placing the 
agency as a barrier between the settlements of the State and the future Indian settle- 
ments, which will be located on the arable lands in vicinity of creeks, which run 
through the country for a distance of one hundred miles northeast of the agency. 

TRANSPOItTATION. 

The distance of agency from its base of supplies — Rosebud Landing, on Missouri River 
— is about 200 miles. The Indian Offixje, hist October, as an experiment, sent to the 
agency one hundred wagons and harness for the pnrpose of inducing the Indians to do 
their own transportation of supplit s, <&c. The result has been all the most sanguine 
could expect, considering that two years ago there were probably not over a dozen In- 
dians in the tribe that were capable of harnessing or driving a horse, whereas there are 
now in constant use at this agency two hundred and fifty government and about fifty 
private wagons, all driven by Indians (many of whom wern on the warpath but a short 
time ago), using their own ponies. With these wagons all the transportation of hup- 
plies is performed by the Indians, and the money which has heretofore been paid to 
white men for hauling freight is now earned by the Indians, and goes to purchase ex- 
tra articles for their individual use. The supplies are hauled by the pound, each In- 
dian being responsible for the articles he is loaded with, and the agency up to date 
has not lost an article. The rapid time made by these wagons is remarkable. They 
will frequently leave the Missouri with 2,400 pounds on a wagon drawn by four ponies, 
and arrive at the agency in six days. The Indians are purchasing spring wagons and 
other useful articles with the proceeds of this freighting, and having houses built and 
wells dug. There have been hauled by them during the past yearjover 2,000,000 pounds 
of freight, for which they have received about $41,000 in casn. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

It is reasgnable to expect that this people in the transition state through which 
they are now passing, from a barbarous to a semi -civilized condition, would naturally 
take to stock-raising, as requiring le^s labor and skill on their part than agriculture 
and be at the same time more encouraging, as promising a more certain return for 
their investment and care. Still more so, as experience so far has shown this country 
to be more adapted to stock-raisiug than agriculture. 

The departmeiit during the past summer issued the Indians five hundred cows and 
heifers, and twenty-two bulls, full quarter-blood American stock, as special stock-rais- 
ing animals. This stock, contrary to predictions of m^ny that they would all be '' slain 
and devoured," has been well cared for, with a loss so far of not over five or six head, 
and these from natural causes. The increase has been large, and in addition there 
has been saved from the beef animals issued to them this summer, about one hundred 
cows. 

I would recommend a large issue of stock the coming season, with an addition of 
swine, goats, and poultry, and a few good American stallions for improving their pres- 
ent breed of horses. 

AGRICULTUKB. 

Owing to the fact that the agency has been located here hardly a year, and that 
farming has not been attempted t> any threat extent, the results have been vory en- 
couraging; corn, oats, and vegetables have yielded v( ell. The adaptability of this 
country for raising cereals will be tested extensively the coming season, with the prom- 
ise, from experience of present season, that it will be a success. 

EDUCATION. 

The same causes which have su seriously interfered with their general advancement 
have prevented any great improvement in the educational way, but now that they are^ 
once more settled and schools are being established of which the children are taking' 
advantage, we have reason to entertain hopes for the future. In regard to the scheme 
of educating the children at boarding schools Eiist, there is no doubt that it ha^ many 
advantages and should be well supported by the government. The bad influences 
surrounding children who attend agency schools is in this way obviated. Lw ^\xn». ^^ovi.- 
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nectioD I wish strongly to nrge the establishmeDt of an iDdastrial sohool at this 
agency in which may be tanght the various trades and domestic acoomplishments, 
particularly bread-making. 

PERMANENT ABODES. 

There is a strong disposition shown among the Indians to occupy houses, no matter 
how rude the construction, as experience is teaching them that they are much more 
comfortable in the rigorous winters of this region than the canvas tepee or lodge. 
Many log houses have already been built by the Indians, and wells dug, and there is 
no doubt that the vast majority of them would forsake their lodges were they provided 
with suitable houses. The housing of these people cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, as their living in easily transported canvas tepees perpetuates their roviug 
disposition and will keep tbeui more or less unsettled. 

POLICE, LAW AND ORDER. 

I have succeeded after encountering much opposition from the chiefs in enlisting a 
very efficient police force of fifr.y members from the best young men of the tribe, this 
force having been provided for by act of Congress. They have rendered most excellent 
service in preventing the introduction of liquor on the reservation, arresting horse- 
thieves and renegndes from justice who used to find a secure asylum on the reservation, 
and in holding in check young men who might feel desirous of joining their brethren 
in the north. 

In connection with the police force and on account of the close proximity of Ne^braska 
settlements, the necessity of establishing civil law on the reservation is great, and 
as a first step in this direction the appointment of a United States commissioner and 
deput.v United States marshal is recommended. 

Horse-stealing has been carried on to a great extent, but since the capture and break- 
ing up of the Middleton and other gangs of horse-thieves, and the general use of a regis- 
tered brand for the Indian stock, the difficulty has in a great measure been overcome. 

MEDICINE. 

The Indians are rapidly losing faith in their native medicine men and are generally 
claiming the attention of the agency physician, and while as yet there has been noth- 
ing of an epidemic character, the services of the physician are called into constant use, 
owing to the large population. 

SURVEY OF RESERVATION. 

The survey of the reservation ordered by the department is being rapidly condacted, 
and is meeting with the approval and best wishes of the Indians, who are anxioos to 
have the allotments made, so that they may hold lands in severalty, expressing a de- 
sire to build houses and live like white men. 

MISSIONARY WORK. 

The missionaries of the Episcopal Church, under whose supervision the religions and 
educational interests of this agency are placed, have, during the short time they have 
been laboring here, made good progress. Services are being held regularly every San- 
day, and are calling forth a good general attendance of Indians and employes. 

• 

CHARACTER OF SUPPLIES. 

The supplies — annuities and subsistence — furnished by the department are most ex- 
cellent in quality, and form a marked contrast to those of former times, and are com- 
mented on favorably by Indians and visitors. 

The agency possesses a fine saw, planing, and shingle mill, and is bountifully sup- 
plied with agricultural implements and tools, as the increasing wants of the Indians 
require. 

In closing, I must commend the cheerful spirit with which the employes have per- 
formed the arduous duties required of them, and gratefully acknowledge the many acts 
of kindness and courtesies extended me by the officers of the Army. 

Sincerely thanking you for the kind support which the Indian Department has ren- 
dered me since I assumed charge of the agency, March 10, l^79, 
I am, very rtsi)ectfully, 

V. T. McGILLYCUDDY, 
United States Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Rosebud Agency, Dakota, 

September 13, 1879. 

Sir : In accordanpe with the requirements of circular of June 18, 1879, 1 have the 
honor to transmit my auuual report of affairs at this agency. 

I assumed charge on the 3rd day of May, 1879, relieving Special Ascent Bulls, tem- 
porarily acting for Special Agent Pollock The ag«ncy is located 92 miles from the 
Missouri River, on the westeru bank of the Rosebud, nearly three n^iiles above its con- 
fluence with the White River, and is surrounded with high hills, which render it diffi- 
cult of access. 

TRANSPORTATION OF SUPPLIES. 

The problem as to whether the Indians would be able to transport their supplies 
without the aid of outside parties had been solved long ere my arrival, the only draw- 
back being a scarcity of wagons sufficient to haul the immense amount of freight 
required for the use of this people. The deficiency, however, has been supplied by the 
issue of an additional hundred new wagons, which makes in use by Indians for the 
transportation of freight, 255 wagons. Thisisampleforall the requirements of the serv- 
ice, and includes all wagons on the reservation owned by Indians before any issue was 
made by the government. It is estimated not less than 1,700 tons of supplier (not in- 
cluding annuity goods) are required annually to be transported from the Missouri River 
to the agency. At the liberal rates paid for this service ($1 per 100 pounds), a hand- 
soLiic sum is yearly distributed among the Indians, which in many instances is used to 
good advantage. The proper nse and care o^ money, however, is yet to be learned by 
them. They appreciate its value simply because it will buy something, and cannot as 
yet judge whether the article purchased is acrually worth the money paid for it. Time 
will rectify this, as I observe the money so earned by them is more judiciously ex- 
pended now than heretofore. It is certainly a wiser policy to allow this people to do 
their own work than to permit outside white parties to perform it for them and pocket 
the proceeds. The Indians do the labor equally as well, and through this medium 
acquire habits of thrift and industry which will have due influence on the rising 
generation. 

SAW-MILL. 

The saw-mill is located on the south fork of White River, seven miles from the 
agency. Timber is abundant, but difficult to procure, and under the limited price 
allowed by the department to private parties for putting in saw-logs, great trouble has 
been experienced in keeping the mill running. Since assuming charge I have been 
compelled to set the saw-mill hands at work in the timber, chopping and hauling logs, 
and when a sufficient supply was secured, start the mill and cut them into lumber of 
the desired size. This finished, the hands would again be transferred to the timber to 
repeat the operation. From this cause the mill has not been run as steadily as if con- 
tracts could have been let for the purchase of saw-logs. The amount cut at tlie mill 
since its establishment, in October last, is 500,000 feet of lumber and 50,000 shingles, 
including saw-logs put in by and cut for Indians. The mill will be worked on the 
same plan in the future until otherwise ordered. 

BUILDINGS. 

On my arrival I found an insufficient number of mechanics and laborers to complete 
the necessary buildings designed for the use of the agency. I increased the strength 
of the working force, and, since May 19, the following buildings have been erected. 
One two-story double dwelling, 38 by 40 feet, intended for use of the physician and 
farmer. One dwelling tor the agent, 27 by 40 feet, two stories in height. Four 
buildings, each 16 by 38 feet, and used as shops by the wagon-maker, blacksmith, har- 
ness-maker, and carpenter. The large issue and ware-house was also completed, and 
needed repairs made on other buildings. A substantial dwelling is at present in course 
of erection for Chief Spotted Tail, and it is contemplated to build five small dwellings 
for the other chiefs. Houses will be erected for all authorized employ ds; also a large 
barn for agency animals. A grist-mill and bakery will be built and put in operation 
as early as practicable, and it is expected a large saving to the government will result 
therefrom. 

AGRICULTURE. 

When this agency was located on the Rosebud, one of the main objections raised 
against such location was the cbaracter ot the soil, which it was claimed would pro- 
duce nothing; that even if the land was capable of growing grain, the want of rain 
would prevent it; in short, the country was represented to be almost a barren waste. 
Experience, however, has not justified these predictions, but, on the <iQ\s.\»\^x^ ^\\»s^ 
proven that all kinds of grain and vegetables can \ifeT:«A^a^\i«:c<6 V\\J^ ^'^'^^^^^ 'jvWNsssaxsN* 
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of care. The rain-fall is anaaally increasing, and there is nothing to prev^ent it be- 
coming an agricultural district. I do not wish it understood that I consider it eminently 
an agricultural country, as I believe it more suited to grazing purposes, but I do say that 
farm and garden products can be raised here that will compare favorably with those 
produced in the neighboring States. Although the area broken during the present year 
is small, yet the success attending those cnltivanng the same has awakened an interest 
in the matter and will have its effect during the ensuing season. As the Indians' 
ponies are too light to break the land, the agency ox-teams will be used for that pur- 
pose and prepare such gronnd as may be sel«cted for spring planting. The twenty 
mowers sent by the department, together with 350 scythes, have been effectively used 
by the people. The amount of hay pat up by them is estimated at not less than 4,000 
tons, which will be materially increased the next season. 

[■y " SURVEY. 

A surveying party has been engaged in laying out the lands into 40-acre tracts, 
within a radius of 20 miles from the agency, and will complete their work during the 
coming month. The land thus divided will be allotted to the people who may desire 
it, and the many vexed questions consrantly arising in regard to the owi^ership of 
claims, and requiring the arbitration of the agent, will cease. Many who now refuse 
to leave their villages will take up farms on receiving assurances of a clear title being 
given them to the land. 

LAW AND ORDER. 

Although outside the jurisdiction of organized civil authority, law and order are 
maintained to the complete safety of all. The relations of the Indians with the whiter 
continue friendly, and no serious disturbance has occurred during the year, to mas 
their peaceful character. The close poximity of the agency to the Nebraska line was 
at first thought to be a serious obstacle to the maintenance of peace between the two 
races, but the rule regarding the exclusion of ail unauthorized white persons has been 
rigidly enforced, resident offenders against the law promptly punished, and the au- 
thority of the agent vigorously upheld. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

The Indian police force as at present organized is most inefficient, owing mainly to 
the prejudice existing among the various tribes against the employment of such a 
body among them. On several occasions efforts were made to enlist a strong force of 
full-blood Indians, but the opposition against the measure was so violent that it was 
deemed advisable to let the matter rest until some favorable opportunity offered. On 
the occasion of the visit of the honorabl*^ Secretary of the Interior to this agency, 
during the last week in August, the rsubject was discussed with the chiefs, and for the 
first time they announced a willingness to assist in the speedy organization of a police 
force. Steps have been taken with that object in view, and in a siort time we expect 
to have a strong, efficient body of fnll-blood Indians, wdo will aid in enforcing the 
laws, and maiutain order on the reservation. 

SANITARY. 

The general health of the people has been much better since leaving the low lands 
on the Missouri River. There »re, however, many diseases among them requiring sim- 
ple treatment, and the demands upon the physician are constant, and rrquire close 
attention to office duties. This restricts his visits to the camps, where some chronio 
cases exist, which could l)e relieved with proper attendance. If respectable hospital 
accommodations were provided, where the physician could visit daily, and have the 
entire supervision in the treatment of serious cases, I should consider it an act of 
humanity. Under existing circumstances these cases linger along in the poor shelter 
afforded by their tepees, and under the treatment of their native medicine man, until 
death terminates their miseral)le existence. The stock of medical supplies furnished 
during the past year was soon exhausted, and the physician is often sorely perplexed 
at the lack of proper remedies. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 

A day school has been conducted during the year under the auspices of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, who have a mission established at this agency. Those who 
have had the matter in charge, while performing all required of them by the contract 
under which said school has been managed, yet, for some cause, failed to give satisfac- 
tion to the Indians, and the result of their labor is not all that cou^d be desired 
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The missioDaries stationed at this ageacy have worked faithfully in the discharge 
of their duties ; but Christiauiziug Indians is a question of time. Old superstitions 
are not easily rooted out, and it is the coming generati )n to which we must look for 
the result of their self-denying labors. The mission has a neat chapel, and contem- 
plates the erection of a dwelling for the resident missionaries. The attendants of the 
church consist mainly of half-breeds. 

CENSUS. 

No census has been taken of these Indians since December 31, 1877. Preparations had 
been made during the winter of 1878 to secure an accurate count of the people, but 
orders being received from the Department that instruction-* would be sent the differ- 
ent agencies in this section to take the census on the same day, nothing further was 
done in that direction. A complete record has been kept of all changes, so that I am 
enabled to present a correct statement of the number of Indians now at this agency. 

Reported number of Indians July I, 1878 6, 505 

Accession by transfer since July 1, 1878 658 

Total 7,164 

Losses by transfer or desertion since July 1, 1878 463 

Remaining this date , 6, 701 

CONCLUSION. 

The labors of the year have been generally satisfactory. The large number of em- 
ployes engaged in various capacities have proved themselves faithful and competent. 
Owing to the limited amount allowed as salaries, and the high cost of living in this 
region, it is difficult to always prevail upon reliable men, willing to leave the comforts 
and security of civilization, and undergo the privations attendant upon a frontier life. 
Thus far we have been extremely fortunate in this respect. 

The policy of the department in dealing with these Indians has been an assured and 
continued success, and I have no hesitation in saying that during the past year more 
has been accomplished toward their uliimate civilization than in all previous time 
since they became wards of the government. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CICERO NEWELL, 
United States Indian Agent, 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



SissETON Agency, Dakota, 

August -29, 1879. 

Sir: In accordance with requirements of department oirculWr letter dated June 
18, 1H79, and circnlar No. 30, dated July 14, 1879, I report the state of affairs at this 
agen^. 

Upon my arrival here April 1, 1879, I relieved my predecessor, Col. E. H. C. Hooper, 
who gave me in the interim all the information he, as well as his clerks, could. I tind 
that the former agents in charge have not left proper records in the form of reports, and 
in some cases the books do not appear to have been kept in such manner thai we can 
find correct statistics from which to make the report of the past fiscal year. It must 
therefore necessarily be rather imperfect. We have opened a set of books for records 
which will show in future, if carried out by my successors, the correct state of affairs. 
What each family have received from the storehouse, also the amount of farm work 
accomplished by each family, and the record of all work done by employes. 

description of reserve. 

This reserve is situated in eastern Dakota some 250 miles west of Saint Paul, Minn., 
and contains about 1,000,000 acres of land. The " Couteaus" are a large hill range oc- 
cupying the west half of the reserve and extending from the north to the southern 
boundary and well fitted for grazing pnrposes. The reserve is well watered by streams 
having their source from springs in the hills which form de -p ravines until they find 
an outlet in the sonrces of the Minnesota River or Lakes Traverse and Big Stone <s\s. 
the eastern boandary line. 
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CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

These people are much behind otbiT tribes in stock-raising owing to the grasshopper 
plagae which devastated this region in the years 1875, '76, and '77, to that extent that 
those who had a start at stock-raising now have only what they have been able to 
gather during the past two years. 

The two crops, one of last year and of this present season, have greatly encoaraged 
them, and they are doing at least one thing more this season than at any previoas time^ 
and have made ready by the breaking of ground in June last for doubling the acreage 
of small fields and adding much to the yield of grain for the season of 1880. 

DESCKIPTION. 

I find these people have a friendly feeling toward the government and also the 
whites, many of them expressing a willingness to live among them, and to learn bet- 
ter how to manage their agricultural work. The same traits of character exist among 
them as found to a greater or less <legree among the whites. Some of them will 
tell lies, when they have selfish interests at stake, that they would not do at other times, 
and some are constitutionally bad, while a large ))art are disposed to do right as far as 
they understand. They have no word for an oath as in English, hence we have very 
little profanity among them. Polygamy exists to a limited extent among them, con- 
fined princii>ally to the older members of the tribe. It is necessary to use mach pa- 
tience and tact in the management of their aff-^irs. The older members, from the force 
of old associations, have formed habits of indolence from which it is hard to break loose, 
but are now making commendable progress in industry. 

ANNUITIES. 

The supply of food furnished annually is not sufficient for their support. They mast 
therefore raise enough to make up the deficiency, which they cheerfully do, aiding 
their poorer and younger members through that part of the year when food is scarce. 
For the past fonr years the head men and others of influence have advised the issae of 
beef-cattle as working cattle, thereby depriving themselves of fresh beef, that their 
poorer neighbors might have working teams. This has furnished our people with oxen, 
all of them greeting department circular No. 30 with pleasure at the prospect of hav- 
ing teams and tools to work with. Above circular comes just in time, as we had 
made arrangements to ask the department for more aid in that direction. 

SELF-HELP. 

Last season some of the Indians procured for themselves reapers and mowers. This 
season they have purchased as many as six new ones, and the dealers who sold them in- 
form me that one or two of the Indians were the first to pay when the bills became dae. 

SCHOOLS. 

We have one manual-labor boarding school and one day school, average attendance 
being 44 and 22 respectively; the largest average attendance for one month for both 
schools being 10.5 scholars. We have one ot^ier school in charge of the missipnary 
■as boarding school, average attendance being for the six months' session 2^^ the 
largest average attendance for one month being 30. Amount of funds expended for 
educational purposes, from government, $2,796; from other sources, $156; number of 
Indians who can read both English and Dakota, 56; in Indian alone, 183. Number 
who have learned to read during the year, 28. 

CHUKCHES. 

There are five churches on the reserve under the care of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion ; total membership, 335. We have a resident missionary and his family, and 
through the greater part of the summer the Rev. Dr. S. R. Riggs, so long a worker among^ 
this people with Dr. Williamson (now deceased), who preaches at the manual-labor 
school. Contributions n>ade by the Good Will and the Ascension Churches have been 
4^524. I have no knowledge of the other churches. 

HOUSES. 

Most of oar people live in log houses with dirt roof and floor, not adapted to eiYill- 
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zatioD or good health. Previous to my arrival last April do frame houses had been 
built for two years or more ; since then we have erected three, and the intention is ta 
build seven more this fall and next spring if our promised saw-mill arrives in season 
to saw out the framework. 

SANITARY. 

The sanitary condition of this people would be much improved if they had proper 
bouses. One trouble our physician has is in having them call on him when sick; and 
often after receiving medicine they will not take it regularly. One great want is that 
of a proper hospital for the accommodation of five or ten patients. Total number of 
births for the year, 35 ; total number of deaths for the year, 29. 

POLrCE FORCE. 

Since March 1, 1878, we have had 5 nolice. Our people have been so orderly we have 
had but little use for them. Whenever called on they have responded and with much 
discretion. We now have orders to increase our force to 13 privates and 2 officers. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

In order to lay a foundation for future work, I obtained permission from the depart- 
ment to divide this reeerve into ten districts, the better to know where the men be- 
longed and prevent them from idle roaming; also to encourage a spirit of emulation 
betw een the districts and cause more interest in their work. This, we think, has aU 
ready done much good. We have one Indian farmer appointed for each district, who 
takes charge of bridge-building, taking the census, reporting cases of lawlessness, aid- 
ing in distributing articles to those the most deserving, and doing any other work of 
public nature which may be necessary, in doing which he has authority to call on th& 
police for any needed assistance. 

LAND CULTURE. 

Last yearns report shows estimated amount of land under cultivation. This year we 
have had our district farmers go over the fields and by paces ascertain nearly the exact 
amount of acres in crop, which is 3,239. Number of acres broken for increase of next 
season, 782; wheat raised last year, 12,000 bushels; amount estimated this year, 18,500 
bnshels ; increase over last year, 50 per cent. All other crops have yielded in proportion 
except corn, oats, and potatoes which, have increased over 100 per cent. Number of cattle 
on reserve, 295 ; number of horses on reserve, 1 16 ; number of horses bought by Indians^ 
67 ; number of horses raised by same, 38; number of cattle bought by Indians. 30 ; num- 
ber of cattle raised by same, 44 ; number of swine bought by Indians, II ; number of 
swine raised by same, 32 ; number of log houses built by Indians, 53 ; number rods fenc- 
ing made by Indians, 7,159; tons hay cut,4,604 ; number of Indian families engaged in 
cnltivating laud, 262; number of Indian families engaged in other civilized pursuits^ 
13; total population, 1,433. 

OUR NEEDS. 

We should have, the forthcoming year, some permanent changes. One is, that able 
farmers should furnish the wheat for the supply of flour at the agency instead of itt- 
being supplied by contract. We should have more teams and tools furnished and lest 
provisions ; this would require a new mill of 2 run of stone, which is much needed here. 
We should have more frame hounes built, and not the least a frame school-house as a 
boarding-school for girls exclusively is a much-felt want on this reserve, as day schools 
have proved to be almost an entire failure. We need better accommodations for our 
employes, those we now use being old log houses. Should our grain yield in proportion 
another season, we should ueed more horse-teams and more machinery to gather it. 
In conclusion I can but say everything looks hopeful and encouraging for the future^ 
With great respect, 

' CHARLES CRISSEY, 

Dnited Stales Indian AgenU 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Standing Rock, Dakoti, August 21, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit this my first annual report of the oondilion of 
affairs at this agency. 

On the 21st day of October, 1878, 1 assumed my duties as Indian agent, and on the 
26th day of December following an accurate census of the Indians was taken, and the 
enumeration showed 2,5H3 sonls^ men, women, and children, all Sioux, divided in four 
bands, viz : Upper Yanktonnais, Lower Yankfonnais, VncapapaSj and BlaokfeeU 

During the severe winter but little could be done by the Indians in the indnstrial 
arts, except chopping wood for the contractor for the military post at this agency; 
This labor the Indians performed — choppi ig 2,500 cords, for which they received one 
dollar per cord. The Indians evinced a strong desire for this class of work, and woald 
have performed ftve times the amount of labor could they have found sale for their 
wood, but the demand for it was limited to the amount of the contract — ^2,500 cords. 

FARMING. 

Wht-n spring opened, the Indians exhibited a commendable inclination to go to farm 
ing more extensively than they heretofore had done. On the agency there waa by 
actual measurement 706 acres of land that the prairie sod had been subdued on, and 
was in a fair state of cultivation. Th«^se 706 acres mentioned were wholly inadequate 
to furnish employment or raise a sufficient crop to feed so many months. I requested 
the Indians, in a general conncil, to settle down on separate farms. One hnndred and 
twenty-two heads of families agreed to break up their tribal relations and take claims 
of 80 acres each. Authority was obtained from the honorable Commissioner to break 
additional 1,200 acres of prairie sod in tracts of ten acres each ; this breaking to be 
done on the site where the Indians bad laid out their claims and indicated as their 
future homes. Of these new farms 36 extend on the north to a point abont 16 miles 
above the agency, and 86 to a point south twenty miles below the agency, on the Mis^ 
sonri River bank west. 

On 60 of these farms a good substantial log house has been built and completed 'with 
panel doors and windows, and 32 more are in rapid progress of completion. These 
houses were in part built by the Indians, for which they received remuneration ; bnt 
of a necessity much of it had to be done by white labor, as the Indians were deficient 
in tools, strong teams to haul the logs, and without knowledge of a workmanlike job 
or an idea of dispa'ch in peribrmi'jg work. 

All the old land has been planted, and with but few exceptions the new land ; seeds 
being furnished by the department. About 1,000 acres or the plowed surface is in 
Arickaree corn, probably 100 acres in potatoes, and the balance in beans, beets, car- 
rots, turnips, melons, squash, and pumpkins. As all the land, with the exception of 
corn, is so subdivided among families and plant^^d in patches it is difficult to estimate the 
exact acreage of loots. The Indians who took claims planted most of their root crops 
in old land in order to insure a good crop. The season has be^n favorable, and the 
crops are simply magnificent. The corn will average fully 30 bushels per acre on the 
old land, and 20 on the new, which will harvest 25,000 bushels of corn at least. A 
great deal of this corn the Indians prepare for winter use by boiling it in the cob, 
when it is in its milky state, then cutting it off the cob and drying it. In this way it 
not only makes a very nutritious but als-o a very palatable article of diet. Their root 
crop is, as I have before stated, planted in no many patches, and not yet having been 
gathered, it is bard to estimate ; but they have all with t her limited facilities they can 
take care of. Pumpkins, squash, and melons can only be estimated by the wagon- 
load, as the crop is immense, and squash and pumpkins are a great favorite with the 
Indians; easily prepared for cooking and easily taken care of for winter use. The 
Indians are very busy at present in slicing and drying pumpkins and squashes for the 
coming winter. Farming operations of all kinds have been very successful this season. 
Indians are more than repaid for their labor, and a great stimulus given them for fdtare 
exertions. The success attending farming o])erations this year has demonstrated 
fully that these Indians can in a short time be made not only self-supporting bnt pro- 
ducers. 

I am informed by credible authority that the rain-fall in this section is constantly 
increasing, and for the past 7 yeai*s there has enough rain fallen during the grow- 
ing season to insure any kind of a crop. Three years ago there was a visitation of the 
grasshoppers, but none for the past two yeare. The success attending wheat-growing 
in the Red River Valley, scarcely 200 miles east of here, coupled with the success met 
with at Bismarck, 50 miles north of here, where oats are averaging ()0 bushels to the 
acre, and wheat 25 bushels, clearly shows that this is a c<mntry pertectly adapted to 
the cereals, and I would respectfully sugg^^st that these Indians be furnished with more 
farming implements, more draught animals, and cows for rar ing stock. 

To encourage them in their enthusiasm for farming they must be shown the stem 
necessity, and have a complete understanding, that they must depend on tilling the 
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^oil for their livelihood; that the government will only lend a helping hand, and not 
famish complete sapplieH forever. As long as the system of issning weekly rations is in 
vogue the Indians will farm only for their luxuries and notions, depending on their 
rations for main support. This policy will he kindness in the end, and in my opinion 
will soon solve the Indian-support question. 

Wheat will not only grow here, hut produce bountifully, and with a run of stone at- 
tached to the engine we have now, all the flour needed by the Indians could be manu- 
factured here. . 

There are 6 mowing-machines bought and owned by Indians, who run those ma- 
chines to the best of advantage. Also 18 wagons of different kind and make are their 
individual property. The department issued this year 6 improved Wood's mowing ma- 
chines, 34 Moline wagons with 34 sets of double harness, 150 scythes, 42 hay and 115 
iron garden-rakes, and other articles too numerous to mention here. 

LIVE STOCK. 

A careful census of live stock was taken in June last, when all the Indian cattle were 
branded, and I found 651 head of cattle and 643 ponies. 

The Indians made plenty of hay to winter their stock, and I have no doubt, as they 
take pride in having nice cattle, that they will take the best care of them. What is 
needed are good brood mares and medium -sized American stallions in order to improve 
the stock of horses, so that the Indians can raise their own teams heavy enough to 
pull their plows. 

BEEF CATTLE. 

In order to n^ake the Indians self-supporting with beef at this agency, I would re- 
spectfully submit the following points for kind consideration : 

Our yearly allowance of beef cattle on the hoof are 2,200,000 pounds. Since this has 
to cease, and the sooner the better, if the government would issue for the periods of 
five years hence as usual, but take the money allowed for the sixth year and invest 
the same now in American cows and proportionate extra blooded bulls, the increase in 
five years would furnish all the beef which is needed for the support of the Indians at 
this agency for futurity. For example, supposing the yearly sum for beef cattle 
amounts to $63,000. For $60,000 can 2,000 milk-cows be bought with calves by their 
side, at a rate of $30 per head, and 30 bulls at $100 per head. I would stricly advocate 
to buy only cows with calves by their side, and thus have at once a start of 2,000 cows 
and 2,000 calves ; in all 4,000 head. The average yearly increase for the first two years 
would be about 1,500 calves; out of these 3,000 calves about 1,000 additional young 
cows would be coming in in the third year, and in five years there would be a stock 
of cattle — after deducting losses — at least 8,000 head for the government, which would 
give the yearly support in full for all coming years. The stock cows could be issued 
as follows : 350 to the Industrial Farm School and 3 to each Indiiin family to take care 
of them. If Congress should not allow the sum above referred to, I would further sug- 
gest to spend one-fourth of the beef money for buying cows next spring, when they 
are wintered and have got calves by their side; and this done for five years, although 
it is a slower method to reach the'deaired end, yet it will ultimately lead to the same 
result. 

WOOD. 

It has been the practice ever since steam navigation was first inaugurated on the 
Missouri River, for white men to chop wood along the banks of the river to supply 
steamboats as they pass. This, while clearly in violation of law, cannot well be obvi- 
ated. Without the wood, steamboats could not run, and as a large proportion of the 
freight they carry is government freight the entire closing of the wood-yards would 
cause the st<tppage of this as well as private freight. 

The necessity of the wood still exists, but not the necessity of white men. The In- 
dians on this reservation can and are <4Uxious to chop all the wood required by steam- 
boats along the entire extent of their reservation, and claiming the special privilege of 
doing it and selling the wood for the same price as the white man does. I would re- 
spectfully suggest the privilege be granted them, and an entire stoppage made to 
white men, who can seek a new field of labor, while the Indians, confined to their res- 
ervation, cannot. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

On the sixteenth day of December, 1878, through authority received from the honor- 
able Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a police force of 14 Indians was organized, and 
on the first of July this force was increased to 30. These police ax«k *»» ^»^<^\»6\ssSsi^"vK* 
he agency. Enjoying special privileges, th©y «bt«k i^tom^X), c^Y<i\^.\xi^'^^^^»^^'^^'^'^^^'^*^^ 
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faitbfnl, reporting daily. They are interspersed through the different camps, and no In- 
dian can leave the agency or come into it without their knowledge. A more faithfoi 
and efficient body of men does not exist than this police force in their sphere ; serving 
as guards, messengers, and obeying their orders without fear or favor. They are aU 
the protection needed at any time on an agency, being perfectly cognizant of every- 
thing that is occurring, and proud of doing their duty to the fullest extent. 

MANNER OF ISSUING. 

All provisions, with the exception of beef, are issued weekly to the male head of each 
family ; in ease of no male head, to the woman in charge of the family. The rations 
are carefully weighed in the presence of the Indians, and their receipt taken at the 
time of issue in the presence of the interpreter and two white disinterested witnesses. 
Beef is issued every two weeks, and also weighed in presence of the agent, a militarv 
officer, two witnesses, the interpreter, and the issuing clerk, and delivered to the dif- 
ferent bands. 

Annuity goods are also issued to the head of each family. In issuing farming imple- 
ments, where there was not enough to go round, the best farmers and those who tilled 
their land the most carefully' were given the preference. The old rule to issue to ohiefii 
was entirely abandoned, as they are the greatest obstacle in civilizing the Indians* 
They preach up a hatred towards the whiteo and pretend a kind of Indian aristocracy, 
and actually try to keep their people from work. To break thechiefdom is opening the 
gate to civilization. 

HEALTH. 

The health of the Indians has been exceptionally good during the past year. There 
were a few slight cases of varicella, dysentery, erysipelas, and diarrhea. Con- 
sumption and scrofula are endemic to the Indian domicil, but these are due to their 
mode of living, in damp, unhealthy tepees, where such is to be expected, as one of these 
tepees usually holds from four to five persons and a similar number of canines. Also 
their dances are a source of consumption, as they are nearly in a nnde state when danc- 
ing, and in cold weather they cool ofif suddenly, which produceii lung fever and con- 
sumption. All that can be done is dbne to break them from dancing and exposares, 
but it will take time to subdue a deeply-rooted custom. 

MORAIJS. 

The morals of the Indians are good. They marry according to their own fashion 
The young man buys his wife from the father or eldest brother of the family for a pony 
or some kind of a present. They don't live together without some sort of marriage 
ceremony. Cursing and swearing or profane language is not known among them, aa 
in reality no such words exist in the Sioux language. All they know in this respect is 
what they hear from the white man. Cursing aud swearing is generally the first lesson 
they receive from ihose degraded whites. 

■ 

PASSES. 

The system of giving passes to Indians to travel from one agency to another of te 
proves an abuse. As human beings, they are at times entitled to passes in order t 
see distaat or sick relatives or collect debts from Indians at other agencies ; but passe 
asked for on business or humane principles are the exception and not the rule. Passe 
should be given with care. Indians are fond of gossip, and all wish to appear as hav- 
ing large hearts and being generous. When they entertain Indians from other agen- 
cies, the visited Indians usually give away part of their horses, other property, and 
many of the annuities furnished b^ the government; and after the departure of the 
visitors, the visited Indians in their turn wish to become visitors to get back an equiv- 
alent for what they have given away, and so the system multiplies until it is a constant 
source of annoyance, and causes the neglect of work and other legitimate occupation,, 
and kee])H up the old desire to roam. I have found that in some instances passes car- 
ried by Indians have been forgeries, signed by irre8]»onsibh) parties, who attach the dig- 
nature of Indian agent to them, thus i)assing as (jurrent. Tocorrec^t. this abuse, I would 
respectfully suggest that each agent be provided with an otlicial seal to statnp all passes 
issued from his office. 

On the r<>th of August my agency was visited by 207 Ariokaree, Gros Ventres, aud 
Mandan Indians from Fort Berthold. They came here with a pass, and tlieir coming 
was hailed by the Indians as a holiday. Their language is entirely different from the 
Sionx, and they could not understand each other ; only one man could make himself 
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understood. Now what had those 207 Indians to do here? They remained five days. 
Dancing, feasting, and exchanging presents was the order of the day. Corn-fields and 
hay, at the most critical time, were entirely neglected, and when the visitors left, many, 
of the Indians here were without shirts, hats and other necessary garments, having 
given them away, and in a short time this office will be besieged with applications for 
passes to visit Fort Berthold, that our Indians may share the benefit of being visitors. 

IXDU8TRIAL FARM SCHOOL. 

At the industrial farm school, now one year established, and located 15 -miles south 
of the agency, are 15 boys, under the immediate charge of Rev. Mr. Hendricks, assisted 
by five lay brothers of the Benedictine order, of Saint Meinrad, Spencer County, Indiana. 
These brothers are all mechanics and artisauf), and are teaching the boys their respect- 
ive trades, as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, and farmers. The boys are making good 
pr'ogress and developing habits of industry. Since they have been located at this farm 
they have broken seventy acres of land, erected their own buildings, the largest being 
20 by 58 feet and 12 feet high. This building serves as tailor and shoemaker shop, living 
and sleeping rooms for the community dwelling there. In addition to this building 
they have greeted a stable 16 by 24 ; i6e-honse, 16 by 24 ; two cattle corrals ; 1 root cellar, 
14 by 20 ; one chicken-house, 1 hog-pen ; cut and hauled 90 logs for a new house, broken 
two acres for a garden and fenced it with pickets. 

The corn, potatoes, pumpkins, and melons stand on the farm as good as can be ex- 
pected on newly-broken sod. In the garden, which is'subsoiled, they have cultivated 
all kinds of vegetables for household use, and the crop is being abundant. This farm 
school has been supplied by the government with one span of horses, one span of mules, 
2 wagons, 2 breaking plows, 4 yoke oxen, 10 milch cows with 10 calves, 4 brood sows, 
1 boar, and 50 domestic chickens. A new frame school-house and workshops are under 
contract to be completed in the present season. This will not only serve as a comfort- 
able home, which will increase the attendance, but will also be the means of raising 
such a number of mechanics that white labor will cease to be a necessity on the 
agepcy. During haying-time the Indians called constantly for boys from the farm school 
to show them how to mow and how to stack hay. 

boys' boarding-school. 

Of the boys* boarding-school we can be justly proud. This school is under the im- 
mediate charge of Rev. Jerome Hunt, principal, with an assistant teacher, Charles E. 
DeGrey, an educated half-breed. The building is 20 by 80 and 10 feet high. In this 
school is a regular attendance of 45 boys, whose progress is simply remarkable. They 
are instructed in the English language, and their progress is very rapid. The greater 
portion of them have been in the school less than two years, and most of them can 
now read and write with the greatest facility. Their writing, even on the blackboard 
with chalk, is wonderful ; and we doubt if there is any number of scholars of the same 
age in any common school in the country who either learn with the same facility or 
equal them in penmanship. Writing with them is a favorite study, and as they have 
tine eyes and steady hands, their power of imitating any style of handwriting is 
nearly incredible. None of these scholars have advanced beyond reading, writing, 
and the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, but they show a capacity to learn that 
leads us to believe that they can qualify themselves for any vocation in life. The 
morals and social behavior of these scholars are a credit to themselves and to their 
teacher. Rev. Jerome Hunt, whose efforts in their behalf have been untiring, and whom 
they venerate both as a father and a higher being. Such is the popularity of this 
school, that the Indians, young and old, are anxious to attend, and applications for 
admissions have every day to be refused on account of room. Could we have the 
necessary buildings, the attendance in this school would be increased to at least 200, 
as the Indians now see the contrast between the clean, well fed and clothed children 
attending school and the condition of the childr^^n in their camps and houses. Two 
lay brothers do the household work, in which the school boys assist. In addition, 
there is a garden of about 12 acres attached to the school, which is cultivated by the 
scholars, and an abundant supply of vegetables of all kinds has this season been 
raised. 

While these scholars understand English and respond with alacrity by action, yet 
they seem to have a reluctance to speak the English language. This is common with 
all the Indians, and the only way I see to remedy this is to introduce white boys into 
the school of the same age, keep them there the same as the Indian boys are kept, 
and I think that in their plays and gambols the Indian boys will begin to talk English 
to the white boys and lose the feeling of shame that keeps them from doing it now. 
One white boy to every ten Indians, I think, would be sutiicient. 

4 IND 
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GIIiLS' IJOAKDING SCHOOL. 

This has a regular atteDdanco of 32 girls, under the charge of Sister Mary Chappelle, 
O. S. B., assisted by three other Sisters. The bnildiDg these girls are in is wDolly 
insufficient for their comfort and henlth, it being old and altogether too small ; 
dimensions 20 by 70 and 9 feet high. This building serves as dormitory, dininfi^-rooin, 
kitchen, wash and sleeping rooms, for both t.eachers and scholars. These girls develop 
an equal, if not greater, zeal for learning than the boys, and are a great credit to 
tbeir teachers. In addition to the rudiments of the English language, they are being 
taught geography, which they really master; also housework of all kinds, needlework, 
and singing, Many of them are becoming quite proficient in music, and they coDSti- 
tute our church choir. 

The attendance in this school could also be quadrupled, if the space of baildiDgs 
would peimit; and in this connection I would respectfully state that the education of 
these people is a question of the most vital importance. In this country of onrs, with 
its fine educational establishments, which are the pride of our nation, the advantage 
should be extended to the poor Indians here to the fullest extent possible, as they show 
not only a willingness but anxiety to have their children educated and taken care of. 
The schools should be enlarged and additional corps of teachers obtained. If this is 
done, but tew of the rising generation of Indians at this agency would be without a 
con.mou-school education, and they would esteem us higher, have a better knowledge 
of our ways and our dealings, than their parents. 

CATTT.E CORRAL. 

A new substantial cattle corral, 132 feet wide, 264 feet long, and 10 feet high, in three 
partitions, was built 3 miles south of the agency, and an excellent scale for weighing 
beef cattle was attached to the corral, as the old one was dilapidated and the floale> 
weight incorrect. 

CONCLUSION. 

In concluding my report I cannot help but express the deep obligation to the hon- 
orable Comn.issiouer of Indian Affairs for his generous treatment and prompt atten- 
tion to the wants of this agency, without which but little could be done in the way of 
the much needed reforms and pieparation for the future of the people here. Every 
want has been promptly supplied, and under thenew system adopted in the manner of 
issuing rations, an agent can feel that he is doing his duty without being stigmatized 
as a thief. The inauguration of a body of police, whose efficient services enable an 
agent to have his orders properly and promptly enforced, has also been a great mate- 
rial aid and created a perfect feeling of security. 

I have also much to be grateful to the Catholic bureau for sending such valuable 
and efficient teachers here, and giving material aid to the mission in their zealous 
efforts for the future welfare of these Indians. 

Under the present administration the fouLdation has been laid for the permanent 
improvement and the elevation of the Indian race. 
Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

J. A. STEPHAN, 
United States Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Yankton Agency, Dakota, 

August 9, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions from your office of 14th ultimo, I have the 
honor of submitting the following annual report of the condition of Indian aifairs at 
this agency. It is almost impossible for mo to give a correct resum^ of aifairs here for 
the past year, owing to the fact that during that time the agency has had two changea 
in agents', viz : Agent John W. Douglas was relieved by Mr. W. D. E. Andrus, as farmer 
in charge, on the lirst day of May, 1879, and Andrus was relieved by myself on the 16th 
day of May, 1879. 

NUMBKR OF INDIANS. 

The taking of the census and the issuing of a new ration ticket was begun on the 
29th day of July ultimo, and concluded on Monday, 4th instant. The following sched- 
ule may be relied on as correct : 

Males, adults 500 

Females, adults 637 

Male children 4GC 

Female children 405 

Total a, 008 
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SANITARY. 

Dr. Daniel informs me that two important and unusual meteorological conditions 
during the tiRcal year ending June 30, 1878, have contributed to considerable mortality 
amolig the YanktonSy viz, heavy rain-fall and great heat in the summer of 1878, pro- 
ducing much malarial fever, and the severely cold winter of 1878 and 1679, producing 
a large number of cases of bronchitis and pneumonia. Notwithstanding these adverse 
circumstances to the general health, a re8um4 of births and deaths shows an increase in 
population of 24. The prevailing fatal diseaes have been typho-malarial fever, diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, scrofula, consumption, pneumonia, and bronchitis. It has been ob- 
served that deaths occur mostly among thos^ who pay little attention to the laws of 
health; and those who practice agricultural pursuits and observe sanitary rules 
enjoy better health than their less attentive neighbors. 

A large proportion seek medicines and advice from the agency physician, and from 
results, as shown in the sanitary reports, they take the medicines as prescribed and 
carry out instructions pretty faithfully. Owing to many unfavorable causes, their 
increase cannot as yet equal that of the same number of intelligent whites, but judging 
from the progress made in the ways of the white man in tbe last few years, it is rea- 
sonable to presume that their death-rate will be very much modified. 

AGRICULTURE. 

When I reached the agency in May, the Indians were anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of breaking-plows, which were expected on first boat up. On their arrival, it was 
deemed expedient to deviate from the former policy of issuing them direct to the In- 
dians, and instead thereof, to loan them, which was done with very gratifying results, 
as several persons could and did have the benefit and use of the same plow. The amount 
of new prairie ground broken in the latter part of May and June was 346 acres. From 
excessive heat and continued drought, an increased acreage could not consistently and 
conveniently be made, and the plows were promptly returned, and are now safely stored 
for future use. Judging from the avidity With which they sought the possession and 
the use of plows this season, I can safely and reasonably conclude that at the lowest 
calculation at least 800 or 1,000 acres of new ground will be broken next season, as in 
every instance those who have had use of the plows this season have already decided 
to increase the size of that broken this year, and have thus early bespoken a plow for 
use next spring. The example thus set has seemingly had the desired effect of infus- 
ing into others a desire and willingness to become farmers in the full acceptation of 
the term. The whole matter, whether or not this nation or x)eople can be made self- 
supporting, rests wholly with the agent, who, if active, prompt, energetic, and of good 
executive ability, and will use his best endeavors for the accomplishment of this 
object, but few years will elapse before the Yanktons will be self-supporting and have 
a surplus of grain that can be marketed to an advantage. 

There was harvested on this agency this year the following, yiz : 

Acres. 

On agency farm, wheat 100 

On agency farm, on account of 'Indians, wheat 80 

On agency farm, oats • 40 

On Indian farms, wheat 238 

On Indian farms, oats 21 

On Saint Paul's Mission farm, wheat 3 

Total acres 482, 

The quality of the grain harvested 19 good, and I estimate the yield at or about 
5,125 bushels of wheat and 2,400 bushels of oats. 

The following is the actual amount of acreage of corn and potatoes on the agency 
this year, viz : 

Acres. 

On agency farm, corn. 36 

On agency farm, potatoes 4 

On Indian farms, corn 1,056 

On Indian farms, potatoes 42^ 

Total corn, 1,092 acres ; potatoes, 4(>i acres. 

Unusual care and attention has been given in the cultivation of the corn and pota- 
toes ; the fields were frequently plowed and are comparatively free from weeds and 
filth, and have a healthy look, and promise a good yield. I estimate that on the 
agency farm there will be of corn 1,600 bushels, and of potatoes 300 bushels ; and on 
Indian farms 15,280 bushels of corn and 700 bushels of potatoes. The patches of veg- 
etables are about the same size as last year, and the .production of tatiiv^^\^<ds^%% 
squashes, and melons is about snfiScient to meet actual &«kixia\i^v 
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The agency horses, ten in number, are not in good condition ; they are old and almoat 
tLnserviceable, having been condemned by a board of survey, and their sale ordered. I 
trust other and better horses will soon supply their place. 

SHEEP. 

From mismanagement, -want of proper care and attention, quite a number died, as 
I am imformed, from both starvation and disease. Their condition was such, on my 
assuming charge, that a board of survey on them was deemed expedient. The board 
recommended it advisable to sell the sheep, and in obedience to instructions from yoar 
office, they were sold for the sum of $t,800, as also this spring's clip of wool, 3,914^ 
pounds, for the sum of $782.90. 

The agency buildings are all in good order and condition, excepting a row of old ones 
on the bank of the river, which will soon be torn down, and such of the timbers as are 
of account will be used in the erection of new warehouse and sthbles, which yon have 
authorized to be built. 

liELIGIOUS AKD EDUCATIONAL. 

There are two missions at this agency — Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian; the 
former under charge of Kight Rev. Wm. H. Hare, missionary bishop of Niobrara; the 
latter under charge of Rev. John P. Williamson. Both missions are doing maohgood 
toward the civilization of this tribe, with quite a number of accessions to the ohoroh 
during the year. There are one boarding and seven day schools on the agency. Num- 
ber of children attending one month or more, males, 115 ; females, 156. The averaiire' 
attendance has been good, and quite a number of the children are learning to read and 
write. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that this nation or tribe is now in a prosperous and 
progressive condition, and much good may be expected of them in the near future. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ROBERT S. GARDNER, 

Special Indian AgenU 

The Commissioner op Indian Affairs. 



Fort Hall Agency, Idaho, 

Aiigust 31, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following annual report of agency affairs for the 
year ending this date. 

The present year has been one of peace and prosperity. I doubt if any community 
of like number has been more quiet and orderly than the Indians at this agency. ISven 
the prisoners who were brought here last spring have shown a spirit of subordination 
that is most remarkable. They have come to the wise conclusion that it is far better 
to remain (quietly at home than to go on the war-path, and that it is much more 
healthy for them. 

number op INDIANS. 

There are at present on the reservation 888 Shoshones, 331 Bannacks, It ip esti- 
mated there are 142 Shoshones and 129 Bannacks absent ; making a total present and 
absent of 1,500 Indians belonging to the agency. By this showing there has been a 
loss of 205 Indians since last annual report, which is accounted for as a result of the 
Bannack war. 

EDUCATION. 

A day-school was oiiened on the 20th of January, with 8 children present. This num- 
ber was gradually increased until there were 22 scholars on the rolls, with an average 
daily attendance of 17 during the five and a half months we had school. They were at- 
tentive and made rapid progress. In addition to their regular school studies, a garden 
was cnl ivated by the boys, for their own benefit, under the direction of the teacher. 
On the SOth of June it was deemed best to give the children a vacation of two months, 
with which they were very much pleased, and expressed a desire to return as soon ae 
the school should be reopened. 

While a day-school is better than no school at all, it does not supply the needed 
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wants as would a boardiDg-school. Children wbo live at home, and are snrrounded by 
the inflnences of camp-life, must necessarily make slow progress in learning to speak 
the English language, and in adopting the habits and customs of civilized life. 

AGENCY BUILDINGS, d:C. 

With the exception of needing papering and painting, the frame buildings are in 
good repair. Estimates were made for wall-paper, white lead, &c., but as they were 
not furnished, the buildings did not get the required attention. The grist-mill is in 
good working order, but the increased amount of grain raised by the Indians makes it 
necessary to add to it one more run of stone. The saw-mill, shingle and planing ma- 
chine are in good condition.. 

Daring the year the following buildings have been erected by the regular employes 
without any extra expense to the government : Warehouse 50 by 20 feet ; addition to 
physician's* house, 24 by 16 feet ; dwelling-house for assistant farmer at Bannack Creek, 
24 by 16 feet ; house for Indian apprentice, 16 by 14 feet. The above are frame build- 
ings one story high. Have also built a wood corral of slabs, 65 by 40 feet, and 7 feet 
high, with a large gate at each end, thus making a drive- way through the center ] also 
a hay corral and a corral for holding beef-cattle have been rebuilt. 

INDIAN FARMS. 

The success with which the Indians cultivated the soil last year, and the abundant 
harvests with which they were rewarded, so encouraged them in this branch of indus- 
try that this spring nearly every able-bodied man was eager to put in a crop for him- 
self. They have worked cheerfully, and have taken more interest in their work than 
ever before. Unfortunately for them the season has been exceedingly dry, and the 
scarcity of water for irrigating purposes has materially damaged their crops. They 
have cultivated 530 acres of land, an increase of 130 acres over last year, of which 460 
acres are in wheat, 61 acres in vegetables, 8 acres in oats, and 1 acre in barley. Their 
crops are estimated as follows : Wheat, 6,200 bushels ; potatoes, 8,100 bushels ; oats, 
260 bushels ; barley, 45 bushels ; turnips, 500 bushels ; cabbage, 2,000 heads ; carrots, 
500 bushels, and 50 tons of hay, worth in the aggregate, $11,662.00. The farms are lo- 
cated at different points on the reservation, where water can be conveniently taken 
out for irrigation purposes, and vary in distance from the agency, from 5 to 25 miles. 

At Bannock and Murshaw Creeks there are 147 acres under cultivation; Port Neuf, 
32 acres; Pocotellah, 5 acres; Emigrant Rock, 122 acres, and at the agency, 224 acres. 
As it is too far to haul grain from the remote farms to the agency to be threshed by 
steam power, I have purchased a horse-power for the separator, and will send the ma- 
chine to the several farms to do the threshing. 

AGENCY FA«M. 

The agency farm consists of 20 acres, of which 14 acres are seeded with oats, 5 acres 
with potatoes, and 1 acre with turnips. The crops are estimated at 700 bushels oats, 
900 bushels potatoes, 100 bushels turnips, and 50 tons of hay. To* show what advance- 
ment the Indians here made in farming daring the last four years, I quote the follow- 
ing from my annual report for 1875 : " Five Indian families, one of which is Tihee, 
the chief, have cultivated 42 acres for themselves, with the following results : 285 bush- 
els wheat, 210 bnshels potatoes, 20 bushels oats. I have no doubt but that twenty 
families can be induced to cultivate farms for themselves another year.'' 

CONCLUSION. 

Before closing this report I would again urge upon the department the economy 
there would be in furnishing these Indians with 500 head of good stock cows. This 
herd in three years' time would furnish all the beef the Indians would need. The 17 
head of cows issued to the most deserving farmers three years ago have increased to 
over 50 head of stock. The Indians are exceedingly anxious to have cattle, and would 
take good care of them. Under proper management these Indians will in two years' 
time produce all of their own bread and vegetables, and with a good start in cattle, in 
three years' time can be made self-supporting so far as their subsistence is concerned. 
For sanitary condition of agency, I respectfully refer you to report of physician, in- 
closed herewith. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. H. DANILSON, 
(Jnited S(ate% tw.^Kft.i^. A^wX. 
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Lemhi Indian Agency, Idaho, 

August 20, 1879. 

Sir : Id obedience to instruotions contaiued in circnlar letter dated June 18, 1879, 1 
have the honor to submit the annual report of this agency for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, last. 

The year began with serious anxiety on the part of the settlers in consequence of the 
threatened outbreak of that portion of the tribe known as Bannacks. So great was- 
their fear that they erected a stockade at either end of the valley, the one 30 miles- 
north, the other 19 miles south of the agency. In addition to this danger there was 
the probability that some of the hostiles who were then in Western Idaho woald travel 
via Lost River and Birch Creek on their route to the British possessions, and in doing 
so would approach within a few miles of the ap^ency. The former difficulty was over- 
come by a large number of the Lemhi Indians leaving the reservation for the Yellow- 
stone and Muscleshell, on the 23d July, for the purpose of hunting buffalo. 

On the 15th of August I was notified by a courier from Salmon City that the hoatiles- 
were already on Lost River and had begun their work of death and destractlon ; that 
Jesse McCaleb, one of the leading men of the Territory, had been killed, and that the 
warriors were approaching still nearer. Having no'military protection and no possi- 
ble means of obtaining it, I deemed it advisable to remove the remaining Indians to 
Salmon City until the danger was past, and abandoned the agency, taking to that 
point such property, including the files and records, as was possible. Having learned 
that the hostiles had passed toward the National Park, I returned to the agency bn the 
17th of September and found numerous indications of the presence of the Indians 
during my absence. 

On the night of November 2, two of the hostiles, who had evidently strayed from the 
main band, came into my camp, and, being captured by the policemen on the following 
morning, were brought to the agency, disarmed and removed to the jail at SaJmon City, 
at which place they were killed by the citizens, after being imprisoned one month. 

The order consolidating this with the Fort Hall agency, and for the transfer of the 
Indians hence to Fort Hall, was dated January 7, 1879, and the necessary preparations 
for the removal of the government property were completed by the 15th of Febmary, 
but in consequence of the inclemency of the weather it was deemed impracticable to 
attempt the removal until the spring. Ten Doy, chief, returned from the bnfi^o 
country early in May, and bitterly protested against the change, while Pegg^, the sab- 
chief, and evil genius of the tribe, openly stated that he would go to war rather than 
remove to Fort Hall. I am confident the Indians have made a great mistake by sach 
action. 

On May 22, your telegram instructing me to proceed with farming operations was 
received, too late to sow any grain whatever, and I was compelled to confine the crops 
to potatoes, pease, rutabagas, and other similar articles, but am glad to inform yon there 
is a flattering prospect of a large yield. 

A residence for the employes, a barn, and bouses for the Indians should be built; the 
agency buildings are in need of repair, and, in order to secure lumber for these and 
kindred purposes, a saw-mill should be erected with as little delay as possible. In 
view of the proximity of good timber in the mountains and an excellent site for the 
mill near the agency, an abundance of good lumber could be manufactured with bat 
little expense other than Indian labor and the services of a sawyer. The maohinevy 
for this mill was purchased at Mount Vernon, Ohio., on the Ist of October last, but 
for some unaccountable reason the contractor for transportation has until the present 
time failed to deliver it. 

The Shoshones and Sheepeaters are well disposed and peaceably inclined, and no trou- 
ble need be apprehended from them apart from the association and influence of the 
Bannacks; and with proper encouragement they could in a few years be made self-snp- 
porting. The Bannacks are warlike, disagreeable, exacting, and selfish, both to those 
of their own race and the whites, and will doubtless be the cause of occasional troahle 
as long as they are located so far distant (175 miles) from the nearest military poet. 
To the Shoshones and Sheepeaters I am indebted for all the labor that has been per- 
formed during the past year as farmers, laborers or policemen, but the Bannaoks, 
though comparatively few in number, are responsible for the disturbance of the peace 
of the valley, for the immense loss of crops to the settlers in 1878 in consequence of be- 
ing obliged to abandon their homes to insure their personal safety, and for retardiiiff 
the work of other Indians by throwing down fences, turning their horses into flelda 
under cultivation, and other similar conduct. 

Ten Doy, the chief of the tribe, deservedly enjoys the confidence of the settlers, and 
since his return in May talks a great deal in regard to the welfare of the Indians, and 
is apparently anxious that they shall be taught industrious habits and become self- 
sustaining farmers. He thoroughly comprehends the situation in which they are 
placed, the scarcity of buflalo and other game upon which they have been subsisting 
for many years, and the necessity of turning their attention to other and more reliable 
jjarsaits; and in order to accomplish the greatest good in the way of civilization, I have 
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urgently impressed upon him the importance of taking the initiatory step and thus 
set an example that would be sure to be followed by the masses; and although my 
efforts have thus far proven unsuccessful, I have contidence that Ten Doy, though in 
the declining years of life, will be engaged at plowing during the coming autumn. 

The Indians have, during the year, inclosed with substantial fences 98 acres of land, 
cleared it of heavy sage-brush, and have dug irrigating ditches to water it, aggregating 
at least two miles in length, and since May 22 have cultivated 37 acres in the above- 
mentioned vegetables, besides other labor which will be found in the statistics here- 
with inclosed. 

The failure of the contractor for transportation to deliver any of the annuities for the 
use of the Indians during the last fiscal year, until January 6, caused a great amount 
of suffering from cold, especially during the month of December, among the aged and 
children, and I regret the necessity of stating thatsuch articles as knives, forks, spoons, 
tin-plates, bread-pans, camp-kettles, dutch-ovens, coffee-pots, and fry-pans, have not 
yet arrived, although the year has closed. These goods were purchased by the de- 
partment during September and October, 1878, and the necessity of Indians making 
bread in wash-bowls and baking it in ashes, broiling meats by direct contact with fir«, 
and eating with their fingers and sticks, could have been averted had his contract been 
complied with. 

In the absence of a treaty with this band of Indians there is a great disposition on 
their part for roaming from point to point in the mountains, making the reservation 
rather a convenience than a home, and it is important that treaty relations should be 
established, in order that Aiey shonld realize a greater obligation to remain here than 
at present, though were they all to remain the appropriation of $20,000 per annum to 
provide for 890 Indians would be a fraction less than 44 cents per week for each In- 
dian, to supply all the articles specified in the act, which is an utter impossibility. 

There is an abundance of good farming-land on the reserve to occupy the undivided 
attention of every Indian assigned to it, and as they appear to be attached to this 
rather than to any other reservation, they should be required to improve it. The an- 
nual excursions to the buffalo country have a degrading tendency and shonld be dis- 
continued. 

The need of a school, the great ci vilizer of our day, is very much felt, but unfortu- 
nately, the meagre appropriation for this agency places such an enterprise beyond 
reach until the Indians have advanced to such a point that funds now required for 
food and raiment can be devoted to this important inatter. I trust that period is not 
far distant, for ignorance and superstition predominate among them to a great extent. 

There is no minister of the gospel of any denomination, nor any church structure to 
be found in this valley, either among the whites or Indians; hence their spiritual inter- 
ests are suffering in an untold measure. 

Verv respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN A. WRIGHT, 

Farmer in Charge. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Lapwai, Idaho. 
August 16, 1879. 

Sir : In submitting this, my first annual report, I beg leave to say : 
Owingto the lateness in the season of my assuming charge of this agency, it was 
Impossible to increase the cultivated acreage for the present year to any great extent. 
Nature has been exceeding kind to these, her children, in providing soil of the greatest 
fertility for the production of their subsistence in quantities so abundant and with 
such small exertions. They are gradually and surely learning to appreciate and im- 
prove such opportunities. The majority of land comprising the reservation is a vast 
rolling prairie, affording, as it does, luxurious pasturage for thousands of their cattle 
and horses. The Clear Water River, flowing, as it does, directly through the reserve, 
branching out in the North, Middle, and South Forks, greatly benefits their locations 
that they have taken in the valleys lying between such river and the bluffs of the 
higher land, forming, in one instance, at Kamaih, one of the most picturesque locations 
to be found in the whole northwest. Situated in a valley on either side of the South 
Fork, in length al>out six miles, varying in width from one half to two miles, in form 
like a vast amphitheater, surrounded on all sides by nearly perpendicular bluffs, rising 
2,000 feet in height, it forms one of the prettiest valleys one can imagine. A view 
from the bluff reveals a living panorama, as one sees the vast fields of waving grain 
surrounding well-built and tasty cottages adorned with porches and many of the con- 
veniences found among industrious whites. The sight would lead a stranger, not know- 
ing of its inhabitance by Indians, to inquire what prosperous white settlement was lo- 
cated here. It is by far the most advanced in the ways of civilizatiistv ^\A\j^'QkMj.v3fti^^ 
any in the Territory, if not on the coast. 
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CROPS. 

The season, no far as crops are concerned, Las been beyond all precedent in the 
country. With plenty of rain in the fore part, keeping the ground well moist, and in- 
tensely hot weather later, it ripened the grain quickly. With an acreage in 1878 of 
3,022 acres, tbey produced 20,000 bushels of wheat. In 1879, with an acreage of 3,172, 
they had a yield of 34,380 bushels of A No. 1 wheat, an increase of 14j380 bushels. It 
is no uncommon event to raise 60 bushels to the acre on virgin soil. In vegetables they 
have 6,K00 bushels this year against 2,100 raised last. Owing to the wet weather, com 
fell back a little on last season. It can never be raised successfully here, as the cli- 
mate is not adapted to it. It has been my aim, as far as possible, to impress on them 
the idea of cultivating all the land that they could properly attend to, and in many 
instances they have done beyond the most sanguine expectations. Were the govern- 
ment to furnish a breaking-plow, harrow, and the like, suitable to breaking and turn- 
ing in soil that is beyond the i^ower of their *'Cayuse" ponies and common plows, 
much land could be improved that now yields nothing but the rankest of rye srass 
that is much taller than the heads of horse and rider. Of their energy in agricnltare 
I can say with pride that Indians who support themselves entirely without subsist- 
ence by the government, whoprocure of theirown accord and their own expense wagons, 
harness and other farming implements beyond the amount furnished them by the^v- 
ernment under treaty, who do so without the least complaint that the government is 
neglecting them, but procure them because they are absolutely necessary in their 
work, is self-evident proof that the present policy of the Indian Office has been and is 
correct at least so far as the Nez Percys are concerned. 



EDUCATIONAL. 

Owing to the burning of the boarding and school building at Lapwai, the educa- 
tional effort has been seriously deterred. Transferred to temporary quarters and under 
the energy and adaptability imder trying circumstances displayed by Mr. and Mrs. 
P. B. Whitman, the teacher and matron, school has been maintained, the number of 
scholars being necessarily reduced to 12. The scholars have made excellent prog- 
ress during the nine and an half months in which school was held. At the Kamiah 
school, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Campbell, the scholars have made 
wonderful progress, children not ten years of age, their first year of school, reciting 
or writing the multiplication table without a single error and as quickly as any white 
child could do the same. They all write good plain hands, and in all respects would 
compare with any white school; and when one realizes this is taught and recited in 
English, the progress seems greater. 

Last year as many again as were taught were turned away for lack of room, and it 
is mj' earnest hope that the department will see the necessity of building the school 
according to the plans they had the enterprise to furnish. It is my intention to brinp; 
from Kamiah (at the completion of the building here) all the largest scholars, thereby 
accoumiodating between the two from 90 to 100. They also have five gardens at both 
schools, and will raise enough vegetables to materially assist them during the winter. 
A singing school is held during the long evenings, once a week, conducted by Mr. P. B. 
Whitman. Nearly all have fine voices and make good progress. A day-school is held 
at Lapwai, under the direction of Miss S. L. McBeth, an appointee of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. It is attended by eight young men who are studying for 
the ministry. 

CHURCHES. 

The membership of the two churches here — one located at Lapwai, having 100; one 
at Kamiah, 20.3 — is a total of 303. The missionary work is under the direction of Rev. 
Mr. Deffenbaugh, an appointee of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, assisted 
by Rev. Robert Williams, a full-blcod Nez Perc<S, who is an ordained minister by and 
belonging to the Presbytery of Idaho. Services at each of the churches are held throe 
times (11, 1, and 5) each Sabbath, and prayer meetings regularly every Thursday and 
Saturday evenings at the houses of the different members, conducted by the elders and 
members. There can be a no more interesting sight than to see from .300 to 400 dusky 
forms, realizing them to once have been the most savage, assembled at church, rain or 
snow making no difference in their numbers, listening to the interpretation of that 
word whose gentle spirit has jienetrated and tamed their savage way ''as nothing else 
could do" ; and the spirit with which they sing such old familiar pieces as ** Bethany,'.' 
''Dennis" or the like would wake to enthusiasm the most fastidious of an Eastern au- 
dience. They have raised for various ]>urpo8es during the year $125. Their member- 
ship J8 coDBtanUy increasing, and the standard of morality is greatly improved there- 
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by, scventy-fonr marriaj^es havinsj taken place since February 1, the majority being 
those who had lived for years in Indian custom. Cases of separation between husband 
and wife are extremely rare. The amount contributed for missionary work among 
this i)eople lor the year was $1,750, forwarded by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

INDUSTRY AND CIVILIZATION. 

They have built during the year, by their own efforts, with a cost to the government 
of about $70, seven frame houses, furnishing all materials themselves except nails, 
window-sash and doors. Many more living at present in lodges would build houses 
were there a mill here to saw timber. They are very anxious that such should be re- 
built, and in the interest of civilization I hope the department will adopt such a 
course. They have no way to get wheat ground to flour short of the Kamiah mill, 65 
miles away. They also have cut and rafted down the river 650 cords of wood, for 
which they have received on the average $4 per cord, making some $2,600 received 
this yeat. They also have fenced in many fields this year, one man inclosing 60 acres 
with a good six-rail fence. They have made during the year 2,096 rods of good rail 
fence. 

I have induced many to cut their hair, and the effort has been taken up by the chief 
and head men and is resulting in great improvements to their looks. 

During the week in which tbe 4th of July occurred, about bOO assembled in camp at 
Kamiah, and feasting and festivity was the order of the day. During all the time the 
most perfect order was kept. On the morning of the 4th, as the processions formed to 
march from the camp to the grove where the exercises were held, those wearing blankets 
and holding to Indian customs attempted to join in such party, but were at once ordered 
out by the chief and elders; as they expressed it, '* No Indians were allowed." It shows 
they are most thoroughly Impressed with the idea that they have to adopt the white 
man's way. 

I can do nothing, except in talk, to make them discard their blankets, as the govern- 
ment furnishes nothing for substitution, their annuities being nearly all in farming 
utensils. Many would willingly change had they the opportunity. 

There has been but little drunkenness during my administration. Those who have 
been guilty were confined in the guard house, Fort Lapwai, for one month hard labor. 
I take one horse to pay for board while so confined, the sale of which is sufficient pun- 
ishment for all they fail to receive while confined. The sqnaws who '*err'' are con- 
fined at the agency lock-up, making them work during the day at whatever is 
needed. My efforts in finding the source from which liquor is procured have been un- 
availing. 

AGENCY BUILDINGS. 

The freshet of the Lapwai in February last carried off the saw and flour mill, under- 
mined the carpenter and blacksmith shops, and tore the grounds up badly. I have 
removed the shops to higher ground, out of danger, at a trifling expense to the govern- 
ment, picked up the rubbish on the grounds, and whitened all the agency buildings 
with lime. It has been of practical benefit to the Indians, as several after harvest will 
whiten their houses. 

SANITARY CONDITION. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians has been exceedingly good. Very little sick- 
ness atid few deaths have occurred. Rheumatism and ague are the principal troubles. 
Inherited scrofula is prevalent to some extent. 

In conclusion will say, on the wholethe condition of the Nez Percys is all one could 
ask. They have improved and are doing so still. Some uneasiness was manifest about 
stories set afloat by renegade whites, in relation to their treatment at the expiration of 
their treaty next July, but I have talked the matter over and they will wait patiently 
to gee the action on the part of the government. They are well civilized, but one mis- 
take on the part of the government at this time would destroy the effects' of the past 
thirty years' teachings ; but to give them time and attention, they will astonish their 
most zealous friends in their progress toward civilization. 
I remain, very iruly, yours, 

CHAS. D. WARNER, 
Unifed Siaies Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner op Indian Affairs. 



Cheyenne and ARi^PAno Agency, Indian Ter., 

August Z\, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with department instructions, I have the honor to submit the 
following as my eighth annual report of the condition of the service at this a^<&\!k&^ ^<^^ 
the year ending August 31, 1879. 
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STATISTICS. 



The followiDg table will show the number of Indians attached to this agency r 



Name of tribe. 



a 

9 

a 



o 
>5 



I ;: 



o 



Cheyennes 891 ,1,121 

Arapaho«s I 545 i 504 j 

Cbeyennes at Hampton Bcbool i 7 i 

Arapaboes at Hampton school 1 1 i 

Cheyeiines at SyracaHB 2 ■ 



Total belonging to agency 1,446 1,625 1,160 1,265 




About the Ist of December last a small party of Cheyennes were permitted to leave 
the agency in search of bnfTalo, by authority from your office. The hunt was quite un- 
Buccessfnl, and the only point gained was a small saving of rations dnring their ab- 
sence. On leaving the agency, four weeks' rations was issued to the party, which, to- 
gether with the few buffalo and small game they secured, bridged them over until their 
return to the agency. It is quite evident now that neither the government nor the 
Indians can place any reliance upon the supply of buffalo in the future to supplement 
rations, and ample provision must be made for their subsistence for 365 days, and can 
only be supplemented by their own efforts in industrial pursuits, which will be men- 
ioned in this report under its proper heading. 



NORTHERN CHEYENNES. 

Of the 937 Northern Cheyennes who arrrved at this agency in the Hummer of 1877"^ 
about 300 persons, consisting of 89 men, the remainder women and children, under the 
leadership of Dull Knife, Little Wulf, Wild Hog, and Old Crow, escaped from the 
ageucy on the night of September 9th, 1878, and endeavored to return to their old 
homes in the north. The history of their march north, their conflict with United 
States troops, &c., has been pretty thoroughly presented by pen and press, and it 
would be needless for me to cu saber this report with the whole history. I will, how- 
ever, cite a few points bearing upon their dissatisfaction. They claimed that many 
promises were made by military officers to be fuIflUed on their arrival at this aseuoy ; 
that the country was unhealthy and medicine soaroe, and rations insufficient. I have 
never been informed just what was promised them by Army officers, nor to what ex- 
tent they were authorized to make promises. That the ordeal of acclimation for a 
northern Indian to this climate is severe there can be no question, as has been aban- 
dantly verified in the transfer of other tribes to this country; and such a policy is 
wrong and should be abandoned. 

As to Buppliesof medicines, there was a scarcity, and many persons suffered and died 
for lack of proper remedies. The annual estimate for medicines was forwarded from 
this office about the 12th of May, 1878, and the supplies embraced in said estimate 
were received at the agency January 17th, 1879. Tlie attention of the Indian Office was 
frequently called to the matter by letter and telegram, urging the necessity of prompt 
action. 

As to rations, the precise rations specified in their treaty were not all furnished, 
and consequently could not be issued, but at no time during their stay at this a^enoy 
were they deprived of regular prescribed rations of beef ; and in the absence of floar 
and other substantial food rations, the quantity of the beef ration has been increased, 
so that there could be no real suffering, and the comparative satisfaction and content 
of over 4,000 other Indians at this agency, who have fared no better, will fully warrant 
this statement. While the government has been doing so much for these people, I am 
fully aware that we have had aTul still have enemies to the department who have in- 
tensified the discontent of the Northern Cheyennes by assuring them that they were 
not receiving their jnst dues, and to the extent of their influence such i>ersons are re- 
sponsible for the evils that have come out of the Dull Knife raid. 

On the 9th of December, 1878, Little Chief, with his band of about 200 Northern 
Cheyennes (men, women, and children), reached this agency, and so gieat was their 
prejudice against the country and agency that it was extremely difficult to get a hear- 
ing with them, and, with theexceptjon of Crazy Mule and Ridge Bear and their follow- 
erK, the party under Little Chief still cling to the hope that they will be permitted to 
return north. 
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The discontent of Little Chief^s baud became so apparent during early spring as 
to threaten another Dull Knife affair, unless something could be done to satisfy 
them of the good intentions of the government, and upon representation from this 
office, and through the War Department, authority was granted to take a delegation of 
Little Chief and five of his followers to Washington, for the purpose of conferring with 
the authorities in relation to their desire to return north, and such other grievances as 
they might wish to present. This delegation proceeded to Washington dnring the 
month of May, in company with Ben. Clarke, as interpreter, and myself. They had. 
several conferences with the honorable the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affiiirs, and called on the President ; and after deliberation the 
honorable Secretary decided that tbey must remain at this agency. The decision was 
not received at first very satisfactorily, but^they subsequently expressed themselves as 
determined to abide by the decision and make the best of it, although they would still 
have a decided preference to return north. I am satisfied that the visit of this delega- 
tion resulted in good,aa the fact was forcibly fixed in their minds that the support 
given to schools by Southern Cheyennes and other industrial work, had the full sanc- 
tion and backing of those holding high official positions, and that the vast numbers of 
whites seen, and the labor of their hands, has convinced them of the power of the gov- 
ernment, &c. 

It was promised Little Chief, while in Washington, that the balance of Northern Chey- 
ennes remaining north should be sent south, and it is due that this promise should 
be carried out at the proper time, or that he should be permitted to return north him- 
self. Divided as they are, there will be always an excuse for passing back and forth, 
and so long as one Northern Cheyenne is permitted to remain north, there will be dis- 
content among those here, and, as a result, an obstruction to their progress here. 

INDIAN FAKMING. 

During the early spring there were rains sufficient to enable the Indians to plow 
their old ground and plant it in good condition, and this condition of affairs continued 
until early vegetables bad so far matured as to yield some benefit for their labor; but 
about the time to commence breaking new ground, dry weather set in, which con- . 
tinned during the balance of the season, rendering it impossible to break prairie land,, 
and also very seriously interfered with the growth and maturity of the corn and 
other crops. As a result, we can only report a small yield of corn, and other crops in 
proportion ; and in some instances the Indians are discouraged at having lost their 
summer's work, and are anxious to get wagons to transport supplies, which they do 
not regard as so hazardous. 

I believe that statistics will bear me out in the statement that on an average every 
fourth year will prove a failure in crops in this country, and cannot be relied upon 
exclusively for agriculture. I would therefore advise the opening up of small farms 
to localize their efforts, and then devote more time and means to the acquirement of 
cattle herds ; it is naturally a good grazing country, and cattle reared on this range 
do not require the preparation of forage or grain for winter use. 

Acres ground cultivated 1,064 

Acres prairie broken by Indians » 67 

Bushels corn raised (estimate) ^... 11,494 

Bushels potatoes raised (estimate) 1,015 

Inclosed see report of farming; J. A. Covington head farmer. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

Under instructions, the number of the police force has been Increased to 40 persons, 
who have been carefully selected with a view to efficiency and fair distribution by 
tribes and bands, including three or four Northern Cheyennes. Dnring the year they 
have recovered many stolen animals, have made some important arrests, and have 
served their part well in settling differences and difficulties between individuals and 
clans in their tribes. There has been 4 decided improvement in their promptness to 
report, when called upon, for duty during the past year, and I have reason to believe 
that with experience they will be fully as reliable for the duties required of them as 
we could expect from so many whites. Since this force has been inci eased they feel 
more disposed to execute orders, and are better able to carry them out. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

This school has been conducted the past year until June 30, 1879, under the manage- 
ment of John H. Sfger as school contractor, whose aim has heentA ^n^XX^vs^^^'^^^^ 
tical education in letters as well as in all the d\ft«tft\i\.\u'^^l^^.xve&Y\i.'S!^>D^s3^^^ 
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practicable to liave them engaged and wliicb would assist them in future life in aoqair- 
ing a livelihood in this country. 

Two of the girls, one a Cheyenne and one an Arapaho, who have been trained in 
this school, have been assigned to i)ositions as assistant teachers in the school dating 
the last half of ihd year, mr which service they have been compensated by the con- 
tractor; others, both boys and girls, have progressed to a point in which they are able 
to utilize their knowledge of letters and business training in keeping acoountay read- 
ing orders, <&c. 

The cattle herd belonging to this school, property of individual children and children 
in common, has constantly increased in growth, numbers, and value, and with no 
drawbacks will soon acquire such pro]>orti()n as will excel our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. We already feel Highly gratified with the success of the enterprise, and well 
paid for the elforts put forth in our labors* to encourage the children to labor to save 
something and then to convert that something into an investment which seemed to 
promise the greatest income. Our commercial ''texf has been *' yearling heifers," 
and by closely adhering to this text there has been realized the greatest possible per- 
centage of growth and increase. 

STATISTICS. 

On hand last report, :i59 head 83,332 00 

On hand present report, 573 head 6, 021 40 

Which shows an increase of 214 head "- 2, 689 40 

Derived as follows, viz : 

By increase in value by growth §700 00 

By increase, 130 calves 520 00 

By donation, 12 head, Romeo, to daughter in school 120 00 

By donation, 7 head blooded bulls, A. E. Reynolds 350 00 

By purchase, 100 head, school children (earnings) 999 40 

82, 689 40 

llECA PltULATIOX. 

Present value of 573 head of cattle $6,021 40 

Present value of 400 head bought by government 3, 160 00 

Total value of 973 head 9,181 40 

In addition to the above herd, there has been purchased by the department 400 yearling 
heifers and delivered to the school herd at a cost of $3,160, or .$7.90 per head; and my aim 
would be to let the children of the schools assist in caring for these cattle, and at such time 
as they are permitted to withdraw from the schools and are capable of caring for the cattle, 
to take with them their proper proportion of the stock witli the increase as a '* beginning " 
in life. In this way an inducement can be held out to place children in school and also to 
encourage the child while in school. The best argument that we can now present to these 
Indians in favor of schools is the success that has attended our ettorts in securing for their 
children something that can he seen with their eyes and appropiiated to their support. 
The next generation may appreciate mure fully mental culture, religious training, and 
moral culture. 

During the summer that has just passed, contract was entered into with Smith and Ashton, 
of Lawrence, Kansas, for the construction of another industrial school building for the ac- 
commodation of 150 more children, which was completed on the 26th instant, and is now ready 
for occupancy, at a cost to the government of $S,070, besides cost of transportation of ma- 
terial for same. There can now be accommodated about 350 children in the two boardinflf 
schools. 

SUPPLIES. 

The quality of subsistence and annuity supplies the past year was good. Some articles 
of subsistence were short in quantity, but were supplemented by extra issues of beef, 
which was always issued full. In annuity goods and clothing there was not sufficient to 
furnish each Indian (5,300) with a warm suit of clothing, as promised by treaty. This is, 
undoubtedly, owing to insufficiency of funds applicable for clothing. At the time the 
treaty was made with Cheyennes and Arapahoes it was estimated that they did not nnm- 
ber so many people as the Kiowas and Comanches, and the treaty provides $14,500 for 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes and 1:^1.5,000 for Kiowas and Comanches, while the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes (exclusive of Northern Cheyennes) number 4,200, while the Kiowas and 
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Comanches number 3,000. The same disparagement* occurs in beneficial funds ; Kiowas 
and Comanches get $30,000, or $1 per head, while the Cheyennes and Arapahoes get 
$20,000, or 50 cents per head. 



TRANSPORTATION. 

Fifty-five new wagons have been added to the Cheyenne and Arapabo Transportation 
Company, and the hauling of supplies has progressed favorably since July 1. Prior to 
that time it was difficult to secure freight for the Indians, as contractors for the transpor- 
tation of supplies were loth to give it to Indians, while they claimed the right to ship 
by whom they pleased. Since July 1 we are happy to note the fact that no con- 
tract for wagon transportation was let by the honorable Commissioner, thus leaving the 
Indians an open field to transport their own supplies. 

The owners of wagons that have already been paid for by transporting supplies are now 
receiving cash for their service at the rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds per 165 miles, furnish- 
ing their own teams, &c. The new wagons are being paid for at the rate of $1.75 per 
100 pounds per 165 miles, and one more trip will wipe out the cost of wagon, $52 ; harness, 
$19.50 ; freight, &c. 

FREIGHT.. 

Total amount transported by the Indians during the year, 451,000 pounds. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK. 

During the year our efforts have been directed to the securing of all the work that 
could be done by Indians, and is as follows: 

Making 90,000 brick, at $7 per thousand $630 00 

Chopping wood, 1,263 cords, at $1.25 per cord 1,578 75 

Making hay, 550 tons, at $4.25 per ton 2,337 50 

Hauling wood, 800 cords, at $2.50 per cord 2,000 00 

Splitting and hauling rails, posts, &c. , estimated 575 00 

Total earnings 7 121 25 

CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL. 

Mr. J. H. Seger has taken a contract for carrying a daily United States mail from 
Darlington, Cheyenne, and Arapabo Agency to Fort Elliott, Texas, a distance of 165 
miles, which is operated nearly exclusively by full-blood Indians belonging to this 
agency, thus affording active employment at remunerative wages for some twenty-five 
families, and tending to assist the great aim of making these Indians self-supporting 
in the future, and for the present affording no small help to make government rations 
cover the allotted space of time. It affords me great pleasure to record the fact that 
up to date there has been no report of breach or trust on the part of any Indians or 
Indian connected with this very responsible service, and the contractor expresses his 
entire approval of their conduct. 

SANITARY. 

The present year, since the beginning of cold weather last fall, has been character- 
ized by a fair degree of health. Medical stores for the current fiscal year are now en 
route to the agency from Wichita, Kans. These supplies should be delivered at the 
agency promptly in July of each year, in order to meet the usual demands for anti- 
malarial remedies during the months of July, August, and September. 

RESERVATION. 

By reference to ofiicial correspondence upon this subject the fact is Irought out that 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes are judged as having no legal rights to any lands, hav- 
ing forfeited their treaty reservation by a failure to settle tbereon, and their present 
reservation has not as yet been confirmed by an act of Congress. Inasmuch as the In- 
dians fully understood and were assured that this reservation was given to them in 
lieu of their treaty reservation, and have commenced farming in the belief that there 
was no uncertainty about the matter, it is but common justice that definite action h^ 
had at an early day securing to them what is their right. Ttua ^fevi\vt<i^\^\>L^ <s«sS^^^^^ 
assigned to them in severalty and individual effoila e\nio\3Lt«L^^*i ^'^^ ^^q\r.^V^^. 
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EMPLOYES. 

With the addition of some Indian help, added to the regular list of employes, we 
have been able to transact the regular routine business of the agency and make some 
valuable and necessary improvements ; and to the success that has attended oar efforts 
in this direction I feel indebted to faithful, experienced mea and women, who have the 
good of the Indian and their advancement at heart. No greater mistake could be made 
than to dispense with such employes for those with no experience at reduced pay. 

RELIGIOUS INTERESTS. 

Regular Sabbath service has been held for the instruction of the school ohildreu and 
■also a camp class of adult Indians, in which the^' have been instructed in Bible truths, 
the necessity of a change of heart and living a holy life, and on each Sabbath evening 
there has been preaching either by Alfred Brown, the school superintendent, or £Ik»n- 
nah and Irene Beard, who have been occasional visitors at this agency. 

ACCOMPANYING REPORTS. 

I transmit herewith statistical report of J. A. Covington, head farmer, and report of 
J. H. Seger, school contractor. ^ 

CONCLUSION. 

Gratefully acknowledging the support of the department in all rightful means to 
benefit the Indians, and its forbearance with our shortcomings, and with a keen sense 
of duty to Him who has watched over us and all the interests here connected one year 
more, 

I am, very respectfully^, 

JNO. D. MILES, 
United States Indian Agent. ■ 
The Commissioner op^ Indian Affairs. 



Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita Agency, 

AnadarkOy Ind. Ter.y August 30, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with department instructions, I respectfully submit the follow- 
ing as my second annual report of the condition of the agency under my charge, being 
for the year ending 31st August, 1879. 

Since my last report the field of my duties has been very considerably enlarged by 
the consolidation in the month of September, 1878, of the Kiowa and Comanche and 
the Wichita Agencies, to be known as the Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita Agency. As 
instructed, I relieved Mr. A. C. W^illiams, agent at the Wichita Agency, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1878, By this act there have been placed under my charge besides the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache tribes, over whom I was originally placed, the Wichitas, WacoeSf 
Toivaconies, Kechies, Caddoes, Delawares, and Comanc/iea, the affiliated bands of the Wichita 
reservation. 

The following table will show the number of Indians attached to the consolidated 
agency : 

Kiowas 1, 138 

Comanches 1, 393 

Apaches % 315 

Wichitas 209 

Wacoes 49 

Towaconies 155 

Kechit'S 7ft 

Caddocs 543 

Delawares , 81 

Comanches (of Wichita) 159 

Total 4.117 

I have the care of nine different tribes of Indians, with their several languages, peon- 
liar characteristics, and occupying various positions on the road to civilization. 

As to language, it is a fortunate circumstance that all these tribes speak the Comaaobe 
dialect, which is, as it were, the ^* court language'' among them. Were it otherwise, 
several different interpreters would be required. 
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It is well known, doubtless, being a matter of bistory, tbat tbe Kiowa and Coman- 
cbe Indians occupy tbeir present reservation by virtue of a treaty entered into between 
the United States Government and themselves, at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, October 21, 
1867, and that by supplemental treaty of the year following the Apaches were made 
a party to the same agreement. At the time of this treaty these Indians were wild 
and untamed, having previously lived on tbe plains apart from civilization and at en- 
mity with the whites. Several years transpired before all the parties to the treaty 
settled down on the reservation and presented themselves regularly at the agency to 
receive the annuities and other benefits stipulated in the treaty. Since that time, with 
the exception of about eight mouths in 1874, during the troubles which commenced on 
the Washita River at the Wichita Agency, they have been at peace with the whites. 
My information as to this *' outbreak," as it has been called, is that comparatively 
few were actually in aims against the government; that the larger portion having 
taken flight at the little fight between the soldiers and Indians at Wichita Agency, 
moved hurriedly out to the plains and remained there, more through fear than with 
any intention or wish to become hostile. They have gradually advanced in the way 
to civilization from year to year. Of their progress during the past year I shall speak 
further on. 

The land upon whi-ch the Wichitas and affiliated bands are living has never been as- 
signed to them by any special act of the government, or, rather, the treaty remains un- 
ratified; and this fact has been, and still is, a matter with which they are much con- 
cerned, and to which I believe the attention of the department has been called from 
time to time by former agents. 

These tribes are all well advanced on the way to civilization and are very nearly 
able to support themselves without any assistance from the government. It is a fact 
worthy of notice that some who have been the longest learning the arts of civilized 
lite are at this time making the least improvement and exerting themselves the least to 
provide a subsistence. Such is the case with the Caddoes, including theDelawaresand 
lonies. My impression is that they were many years ago living in houses, cultivating 
crops of corn and vegetables, and entirely sustaining themselves by their own efforts. 
It is said they were nearer self-sustaining then than they are to-day, and it seems 
that since they were moved on to this reservation, instead of advancing they have been 
retrograding. I see no way to account for this fact except that their immediate wants 
having been supplied by the government, and being impressed with the belief that this 
would be continued indefinitely, there has been a want of incentive to exertion. That 
the matter of ceasing to issue them rations has been several times talked of, and no 
action taken, it may be reasonable to assign this as one of the causes. That their op- 
portunities have been favorable to become thoroughly self-supporting is, I think, evi- 
denced by the fact that some few of their number, within the same time and enjoying 
the same facilities, have, with no unusual exertions or special adaptability, not only 
reached a condition of 8elf-8npi)ort but indeed of wealth. As instances, Black Beaver, 
a Delaware, has 300 acres of land inclosed and fully cultivated, and is posses'ed of con- 
siderable stock, hogs, cattle, and horses. George Washington, a Caddo, has 100 acres of 
land in cultivation, in several fields, and much stock. Williams, a white man, and son- 
in-law of George Washington, has cultivated lands, and has collected within a com- 
l)aratively lew years 1,800 head of cattle. Notwithstanding this independent condition 
these men draw rations from the United States Government every week. As the Caddoes 
and Delawares have been fed and instructed by the government for more than twenty 
years and are now fully com j)etent to support themselves if they try, I think the time 
has come to make some change in their case, and will so recommend, at an early day. 

The Wichitas, Wacoes, and Towacouies speak the same language and are really fami- 
lies of the same tribe. They are progressing verj' decidedly in learning the arts of civ- 
ilization. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

Instructions were received at the time of consolidation to remove the agency office 
from Fort Sill to Wichita Agency, and to prepare to remove as early as practicable all 
the supi)lie8 to that place, it having been determined to abandon trie buildings at Fort 
Sill. The office was removed immediately, but as there was no building at Wichita 
suitable to hold the stores of commissary and annuity goods, it was determined to con- 
tinue the worTc pertaining to the Kiowas and Comanches at Fort Sill until such time 
as suitable buildings could be constructed upon the Washita River. This Iwas en- 
abled to do by dividing the agency force, leaving at Fort Sill several employ6s, under 
the control of the clerk, Mr. John R. Rictiards, who during my absence has conducted 
the affairs of the agency at that point to my entire satisfaction. While this division of 
force and continuance of work at Fort Sill has been somewhat inconvenient, and has 
prevented m3' giving my immediate personal attention to the whole work of the agency, 
I cannot see that the service has materially suffered by it. With the exception of a 
few Indians who have been employed, the work has been done by one set of em^lo^^^* 
and the legal limit for the i)ay of employes has not been exce^d^^. 
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Incompliance with instractions I advertised for bids for the bailding of two school- 
houses and a warehouse upon the Washita River, according to the plans and specifica- 
tions presented ; bnt as all these bids were above the sums appropriated ix>r each, none 
were accepted. It having been determined several months 8in3eto oonstraot these 
buildings with skilled labor hired for the purpose, and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Bowden, the agency carpenter, who is a very competent man, work was at once 
commenced upon the school- house for the children of the Wichitas and affiliated bands, 
which in a few weeks will be comjileted. This house is being erected very near to 
one that was built for employes, containing eight rooms, in order that it may be used 
for school purposes. The two buildings will accommodate about 150 scholars. 

The'saw-mill is running constantly, sawing timber for a warehouse and a school- 
house for the Kiowa and Comanche children, and it is intended that work shall com- 
mence upon them so soon as the Wichita school-house is completed. Logs have been 
cut some miles up the Washita River, and it was intended to float them down to the 
mill during a rise in the water, but unfortunately there has been none, and this will 
necessitate the drawing them some miles with oxen, which is a tedious undertaking. 

As in any event it will be some mouths before the warehouse and necessary build- 
ings can be completed, temporary arrangements will be made for the storing of com- 
missaries, that all Indians of the consolidated agency may receive their rations at this 
place. 

When the consolidation was first announced the Wichitas and affiliated bands made 
some complaints, but when in a council held with them I disabused their minds of an 
erroneous impression they had received, and stated correctly the effect of the change, 
all opposition ceased. The Kiowas and Comanches have not made any special objec- 
tions—indeed many have been heard to express tbemselves as favoring it, and if they 
are not influenced by designing whites, who wish to make trouble, I believe nearly all 
will acquiesce in the change. It is natural that a few who have houses and farms 
opened should prefer to remain where they are, but I think those who have not will 
willingly remove up and settle near the Washita. 

BUFFALO-HUNTS. 

The Indians did not start on their winter hunt as early as usual. Much opposition 
was made to the organization of the police force, and some, especially the Comanches, 
were not willing to put their children into the school. I refused to issue to them their 
annuities or give them passes to go on the hunt until a sufficient number of young men 
were furnished for the police and the school-house was filled to its capacity. It was 
not long after my determination was announced to tbem that both requests had been 
complied with, and they were on the road to the hunting grounds. Finding but few 
bufialo, and the weather being extremely cold, they were soon in a suffering con- 
dition. When I learned of this, I sent out Mr. Clark, the interpreter, with some sap- 
plies for their relief, and with instructions to bring them in as soon as it was possible 
for them to move. Tbe ground being covered with snow, so that their ponies, already 
poor, could not graze, some time elapsed before they reached the agency. They, of 
course, brought in very few robes or very little meat. 

While out on this hunt a very unfortunate occurrence took place. Captain Nolan 
commanding the company of troops who were escorting the Indians, while on the hunt, 
had, in view of the scarcity of buffalo, allowed parties, each accompanied by a squad 
of soldiers, to go off from the main camp to points where it was said straggling droves 
of buffalo could be found. While a Kiowa man was one day a short distance from the 
camp of one of these parties, and alone, he was run on to by a company of Texas State 
troops, shot down, killed, and scalped. A few moments after this grand military feat 
was performed, the little Indian camp was discovered and they were just in the act of 
covering themselves with additional glory by charging it and butchering the squawa 
and pappooses when the squad of colored troops presented themselves mounted on 
the bare backs of their horses, having had no time to saddle them, and the warlike 
band disappeared. 

Upon tbe return of the Indians to tbe agency, a request was made that the Tezans 
who murdered tbe Kiowa should be arrested and punished by the authorities, express- 
iog at the time no intention of avenging his death themselves. It seems that tLttev 
waiting some time, and concluding that nothing could or would be done by theanthorif- 
ties, a party of young Kiowas, headed by the brother of tbe murdered Kiowa, quietiy 
left their different camps, dashed huriedly across the line into Texas, killed and scaipe d 
a white man they met in the road, and returned as secretly to their camps, apparexi^iy 
feeling that they had avenged the death of their brother and friend by this taking of 
one scalp. Information of this raid having been brought to the agency by a young 
Kiowa, formerly a pupil in tbe school, a company of troops was started in pursuit, bus 
so expeditiously and secretly had been the movement that no trace was found of the 
party. Indeed, we have not had since any evidence of the absence of any member of 
the hiiDds at that time, or that the man was killed by the Indians of this reservation. 
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is known that abont this time the man, Earle, was killed by a party of Indians. I 
am satisfied tbat could the party who shot the Kiowa have been punished by the proper 
anthoritiea, or, according to their barbarous custom, had some ponies or other property 
been presented to the family of the dead Kiowa, the party would not have entered 
Texas on their deadly mission. 

In the month of June last, a portion of each band was permitted to go to the west* 
ern part of the reservation to subsist themselves awhile on buffalo, deer, «fec.; as the ' 
supplies for the year had been so nearly expended, it was not seen how they could all 
be fed until those for the next year were received. But again they failed to find game 
snfiScient to feed themselves, and the Kiowas, who while out wereengaged in their an- 
nual medicine dance, suffered some with hunger. I think their failures in finding buf- 
falo the past year and their consequent suffering while out will have a good effect in 
causing them to abandon their idea of subsisting in this way, and to look to their crops 
and stock for a support. It is a fact worthy of note that the reports of the agents show 
tbat the value of the robes and furs sold by the Indians now belonging to the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Wichita Agency for the year 1876, amounted to $70,400; for 1877, 
$64,500; for 1878, $26,:^75; while in 1879 only $5,068 was received, showing that buf- 
falo-hunting is not a thing of profit as it once was; and besides, the most serions draw- 
back to the Indians is the lack of the bnffalo-meat which, at one time, helped to sub- 
sist them, and which, added to the insutficient rations furnished by the government, 
kept them partly comfortable. As that supply is cut off, the Indian must go to work 
and help himself or remain hungry on the rations furnished. 

CONDITION AND PROGKESS. 

During last fall there were rumors that a portion of the QnahadaComanches were talk- 
ing((f leaving the reservation, and in consequencea company of infantry soldiers were 
placed in camp on the west of their encampment and a company of cavalry were kept mov- 
ing on a line north and south still farther to the west, that they might be watched and 
intercepted should the attempt be made. After remaining in these positions for about 
one month, and nothing having been seen to indicate that there was any truth in the 
rumors, and there being, too, a call for the troops in consequence of the Cheyenne raid 
through Kansas and Nebraska, these companies were recalled. But on the 9th of May 
35 Quahadas — men and women — left their camp and succeeded in getting away— trav- 
eling, it is said, 75 miles before dismounting. Before leaving, they killed some cattle 
belonging to their friends and took with them souie ponies belonging to the Kiowas. 
The company sent in pursuit failed to overtake them. A party of Comanches asked 
permissi n some weeks afcer they left to go out to their camp and attemat to bring 
them back. They failed, but lately White Eagle, a Quahada chi^f, with party, having 
again visited them, brought back three men, five women, and three children. He re- 
ports that fifteen of the runaways were at the Fort Stanton Reservation, with the 
Apaches, and some others were this side. With the exception of these Quahadas, the 
Indians under my charge have remained quietly on the reservation, and have been 
entirely peaceable. 

I believe the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches have become well impressed with 
the necessity of their preparing to subsist themselves, and with the fact that the gov- 
ernment will not feed them very much longer. As stated above, their signal failure to 
find buffalo the past season has had certainly much to do toward directing their at- 
tention to the only other means possible of obtaining a subsistence — the cnltivation of 
the soil and the growing of herds of cattle. It is evident, also, that their fondness for 
their old savage customs and repugnance to those of civilized life are diminishing year by 
year; and thus will necessity and habit, with the proper teaching, bring them, before 
many years, to the much wished for condition, that oi self support. During the past 
year, some who heretofore had shown no disposition to cultivate a crop have taken 
possession of one of the patches upon which the sod had been turned and commenced 
preparations for planting, by fencing, &c. 

There is a general desire for honses, but as yet they have shown little disposition to 
do the work required of them in their construction. They seem to think they should 
be built fur them, as but little or no Indian labor had been called for upon those that 
had been previously built. At my request, $200 whs allowed me to erect some houses 
for the returned Florida prisoners, and I contracted for five at $30 each and turned the 
remaining $50 into the Treasury. These are the only honses that have been built for 
the Indians, as I have insisted that they should depend upon their own exertions. 
They usually give one or two ponies to a white man to build them a good house. 

All wish to own cattle. I find it difficult to prevent them from killing their own cat- 
tle, whenever the issue of rations from any cause should become short. The order to 
the traders prohibiting them from buyiufr any hide that is not branded ** I. D." fails to 
stop it effectually. They bring in their hides asking permission to sell, making various 
statements as to the cause of the de%th.of the animal — sometimes it had dv^^^^sA^^^'^ 

5 IND 
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death, or at others hecause of a broken leg it became necessary to kill it. One fellow;, 
not nnderbtanding correctly the order, had some brand made at the shop, took brand 
and hide to the store, demanded the $2, telling them they could brand the hide them- 
selves! Another, more intelligent, took in a number of hides that it is supposed he had 
bonght on speculation, upon which " I. D/* was branded, but evidently a forgery. He 
had been taught io read and write while in the Florida prison and had cut the '* I. D.'' 
in the hair and then seared with an iron. I have frequently endeavored to impress 
them with the importance of preserving their cattle, especially the breeders, and I be- 
lieve they appreciate it, but they say they cannot see their children hungry while they 
have the means of satisfying them. 

On the 1st of July last I received, for distribution among the Indians, 474 bead of 
Texas heifers, delivered under a contract let by directions from your office. This. I 
think will prove a wise expenditure of funds upon the part of the government, and 
could such be made annually for several years, would richly repay. I believe it will 
have a tendency to make them preserve more carefully their herdn, and as in tbe dis- 
tribution nierirorious young men will receive a share, and thus be started out to build 
up a herd for themselves, it will tend to sever their connection with the bands, to 
make them independent, and rely upon themselves tor support, and to think of becom- 
ing themselves the head of a family, instead of being the blind and idle followers of » 
chief, who cares nothing for him except that as his name counts for one in numbering 
his band, it brings him more glory and more beef. 

I also received 10 short-horn bulls and 5 short-horn heifers in July to improve the 
herds. It is purposed to hold the short-horn heifers upon tbe agency farm and breed 
up bulls from them for the use of the Indians. Unforiunately they reached the Terri- 
tory in the midst of the hottest weather ever experienced by the oldest settlers, and 
some of them have died, but enough will be saved to give a starr. in breeding. 

The demand for wagons has very greatly increased and I regret that I have not been 
able to distribute more among them. I am satisfied that no article used by civilized 
man in securing his comforts so attracts tbe wild Indian as the wagon, and now since 
these have realized so material a benefic from them by fieightiug from the railroad the 
demand for them will be much greater. 

The new undertaking, the freighting of supplies from the railroad by the Indians has 
been thoronghly successful. Soon after the 50 wagons and 100 sets of gear were re- 
ceived, two trains, one from Sill and one from Wichita, were on the road to the railroad. 
The Indians entered into the thing very eagerly and all who applied could not be sap- 
plied with a wagon. Quite a number were permitted to join the trains with their own 
wagons. The wagon-masters report good order maintained throughout, and the trips 
have been made in good time and the supplies delivered at the warehouses in good 
condition. The beneht to tbe Indians themselves by the move wi<l be greater CKim- 
paratively than to the government in saving a part of the sum expended yearly for 
transportatii n. It certainly opens out to them a way in which they can make some- 
'tbing for themselves, and alihough it is but one step in the desired direction it may 
lead them to take others. 

Since the first trip they have collected and taken down with them to Caddo what- 
ever they could make available in the way of trade, and I have no doubt that in the 
future it will be an incentive to them to grow vegetables, &c., or to prepare by their 
own handiwork whatever may be marketable for this purpose, for whether it is so or 
not they believe they can buy and sell for better prices there than with their own 
traders. 

A number have agreed to cut wood this fall and winter under the present contract 
for tbe delivery of wood at the mililai}' post, and since their success at freighting it 
is thought some will undertake to haul and deliver it at the yard, which, if they do, 
will realize them a nice sum. 

The saw-mill is run by Indian labor, with the exception of the sawyer, and all the 
logs are cut by Indians. During the mouths of June, July, and August I had cut by 
Indians alone about 27.5,000 feet of logs. My force of Indian laborers now consists of 
about forty men, and represents all the tribes under my charge. 

Among the several causes operating to lead the Indian to a sense of his individ- 
nality, and to feel that he sustains a personal relation to the United States Grovern- 
ment, without any regard to his chief, is the manner of issuing rations adopted dnring 
the past year. Although too short a time has elapsed since the change from the old 
plan of issuing to bands was made, yet there can be no doubt that issuing to heads of 
families will, in the end, have the very best results. Except in the matter of issaing 
beef and annuities the band is now scarcely recognized, and there is certainly a decliDo 
in the power and influence of the chief. Indeed, he is frequently heard to complain 
that he has lost his former x>ower over and control of his young men. I hope and 
believe the band will have entirely disappeared in a very few years. 

Another very favorable indication is their segregation. During the past year there 
has been shown a disx)osition to move off from the main camps and settle down else- 
where — some having already done so. Here will, I think, appear one of the good 
leaulta of the confioiidation. 
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Mach the larger portions of the Kiowa and Comanche tribes who had commenced 
farming were not advantageously located, as either their selections were bad as re- 
gards the character of the soil, as was the case with the Qnahadas and Yamperethka 
Comanches, or their fields were too great a distance from the camps, and otherwise badly 
located, as was the case with the Kiowas. The fields of the Quahadas are situated 
about 20 miles west of Port Sill, the most of them immediately at the foot of the 
mountains, the soil of very little depth, having been made from the washings from 
the sides of the mountains, and interspersed all through, just under the surface, with 
bowlders of rock. The Yamperethkas are about eight miles to the southeast of the 
former, and with the exception of one man who has a field of his own, all have their 
patches in one inclosure, the soil in which is very poor. The Kiowa patches are all 
in one inclosure of 180 acres, situated immediately on the bank of Cache Creek, a few 
hundred yards below the butcher pen, a few miles below the military post, and 14 from 
their camp. From some cause they have been unwilling to camp permanently near it, 
a portion of them only moving in during the cropping season, and as soon as the crop 
is laid by leaving it, unprotected from any stock that may be inclined to go through 
the weak fence. A good many Kiowas have already gone north and settled, as als'» 
some Comanches, ard so soon as the change is made in the place of issuing rations I 
shall expect many others to follow. They will then beibetter located in many partic- 
ulars, but the more d^'sirable result of this change will be the segregation of the tribes 
into small communities and families. 

Tbe Apaches are situated on Cache Creek, equidistant from Sill and Wichita Agency, 
20 miles from either, and in one of the finest bodies of land in tbe Territory. Their 
removal will not be necessary. To the east of them, and nearer Wichita, are thou- 
sands of acres of magnificent lands, sufficient for the settlement of many Indians. 

HORSE-THIEVES. 

Horse-thieves still continue their depredations upon the herds of the Indians. Scarce 
a week passes that there is not a report of the loss of one or more ponies in this way. 
The location of the Indians with reference to the Texas line as well as the Chickasaw 
country — in parts of wbich horse-thieves are hiding — is such that it is almost impossi- 
ble to prevent this. If ponies be driven from any one of che camps in the early part 
of the night, they may be readily driven across the line before daylight. My instruc- 
tions to the Indians have been that they should immediately follow in pursuit of their 
stock, and not wait for a detail of troops as they have formerly done. 

Quinah, a young Comanche, was successful in securing 47 ponies that were driven 
from his camp a few weeks since, by following this course. In company with two or 
three of his men he overtook the thieves near the Pan Handle line, recovered all his 
own stock, and although he failed to catch the thieves he got four of their horses, left 
behind in the flight. 

It is hoped that when tbe Kiowas and Comanches have moved near to the Washita 
River, and shall have the military post between them and the Texas line, which will be 
also a greater distance from their camps, these raids will be less frequent. 

'Ihe same party that stole Quinah's ponies succeeded in getting away with them the 
second time a few weeks afterwards, and Black Horse, with one or two followers, 
started in pursuit and overtook them on Pea^e River, in Texas, about 150 miles from 
where they were taken, and captured them. They have not believed before that the 
duty of recapturing their pooies devolved upon them ; and, indeed, thev were afraid 1o 
attempt it. But now they will eagerly follow up the thieves, aud I believe put; a stop 
to the raids to a great extent. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The crops in many localities are not good, having suffered for want of rain about th 
time the corn was filling, aud the rains which fell about the time the corn was coming 
up inundated some fields on the creeks and washed up a portion of tbe seeds. The 
rains continued foi near two weeks and prevented replanting and killing weeds. This 
discouraged the Indians, and they reluctantly went to work to repair the damages. 

The Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches planted about 860 acres of corn, which will 
yield 7 bushels to the acre ; the Wichitas, 1,675 acres, yielding 7 bushels to the acre. 
They have also 75 acres in wheat and 30 acres in oats. 

There was much demand for garden seeds, and considerable quantities were distrib- 
uted among them, though in consequence of the drought the yield was small. I was 
not enabled at the time to detail from my force men to give the Kiowas and Coman- 
ches the proper instructions in making their gardens, having previously learned very 
little. From the instructiou received the year previous they were enabled to plant 
their corn with little assistance. 

In this connection I will state it as my opinion that in no part of the «fix^viAS&*Cc^^^«^ 
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BO ^eat a want of employes as for meD of the proper qualifications who may be placed 
with tbe Indians to instruct them in their farming operations; and it is a matter of 
reji^ret that the amount allowed for the pay of employ^ is not sufficient to secnre the 
services of a number requisite for the purpose. One or two farmers at an agency can- 
not possibly do tbe work required, as the fields and camps of tbe Indians are sitaated 
many of them miles from the agency and at points far from each other, and covering 
a large extent of territory. I have found they are much pleased at having them with 
them, and that they much more readily take hold when they have some one to direct 
them. The want of these instructors will, in a few years, be in a measure supplied by 
the industrial schools, as where they have been properly conducted young men will be 
sent home capable of teaching their people. Until this time it would be well could 
the number of farmers be increased. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Two industrial boarding-schools have been in operation during the year; one at 
the old agency, Wichita, for the children of the Wicbitas and affiliated bands, the 
other at Fort Sill for the children of the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches. Both have 
been very successful, the houses tilled to their capacity. 

The Wichita school-house having been burned the year previous, the agent's hoose 
and some outbuildings were used ror the purpose. In this 106 scholars were registered. 
The bouse at Fort Sill formerly used by the agency physician and situated a few yards 
from the school buildings was this year used for school purposes. One handrea and 
eighteen children was the largest number registered in this school. 

I am satisfied an Indian school should be kept in session the whole of the year in 
order that the children may be kept away from the savage influences which they en- 
counter when they return to camp during the annual vacation. It is surprising how 
soon they seem to forget all they have been taught, after they return to camp. The 
same suggestion has been made by the school superintendents, and I inolose tneir re- 
ports, to which I beg to invite your attention. 

I will have for next session a new boarding-school building completed for the Wicb- 
itas with a capacity to accommodate about 150 pupils ; and I am now preparing to erect 
a imilar building for the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches. When these two baild- 
in^gs are filled to their capacity, it will still leave on my hands about 500 children o 
s( hool going age who will be compelled to remain at camp for want of school accom- 
modations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

No minister of the gospel has been stationed among the Kiowas and Comanches, bot 
they have been eeveial times during the year visited by missionaries. The Rev. Mr. 
Murron, Major Ingalls, and Mr. Lawrie Tatum have each visited the agency, in the 
])rosecution of their good work. Mr. Holt^ a Baptist missionary, who had been for 
Keveral years stationed among the Wicbitas and affiliated bands, was removed during 
the year, and another Baptist, Rev. John Mcintosh, a Creek, has been working faith- 
fully among these Indians since he left, and the results of his labors are very gratify- 
ing. Tulsey Micco, a Seminole preacher, has also labored a portion of the year among 
them. . 

There is a small church building upon the reservation, and in several of the camps 
arbors have bteu erected, and every Sabbath service is held at one of the places, with 
a very large attendance. There is a church organization which numbers 50 membeF8| 
and additions are being made nearly every week. 

SANITARY. 

Tbe sanitary condition of the Indians during the past year has not been good. There 
has been an unusual amount of malarial fever. During the autumn of 1878 near fifteen 
hundred cases were treated of intermittent fever. A dispensary building is much 
needed. Your attention is invited to the accompanying report of Dr. Irving W. Smith, 
agency physician. 

• 

POLICE. 

My police force has never been brought up to what I desire, as I have not been able 
to dispense with the services of an employd long enough from other duties to give it 
the proper instruction, but I find it useful and hope soon to have it more efficient. It 
cannot be of any great service, however, until arms are furnished. 
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BUPLOvgs. 

Allbongh my emplo;£s are inndeqnately paid, they hava worked faithfally and reo- 
dfrrd all l.he asaislance they oould. 

The accompaDjinf; statiBtics, and the reports of the two school cootractora, and re- 
port of thn agBDcy physiciao, tOKether with this report, I hulieve to be a fair showiug 
of the cooditioL of afTairs noder my charge. 

I have the houoi to be, very respeotfally, jODr obedietit Bervaiit', 

P. H. HUNT. 
Untied Stala indian Ag«nt. 
The CoMMiesioKER of IndijIN Affairs. 



OeiGB AKD Kaw Aobvct, 

Atiguit 31, 1879. 
Sir : I have tbe pleasare to presettt to yoa ray first aoDaal report of ludiaaa nnder 

The Otagei number 2,135, of which 263 are mixed-bloods. All are peaceably located 
on their preeent reeervution, and have appcureotly given up the idea of Itvio); by the 
"hunt." This chauxeoflifehae manifested thenKed of a material chaojie in the maoage- 
meotof their political and civil affairn. There isa neceasi ty for leoilera that will praapaud 
advocate the beoeSte of civilized life, aod prove by example that they appreciate its 
benefits. As they become individual posseseora of property they need protectloD in the 
same. I have realized this to be one of the pressing needs dnrinj; my abort stay 
aiiioag tbem. The old cuatom of living in a common " meaa " aSorda bnt little en- 
conragement to thoae who are willing to labor; as many are always around to live at 
their eipenae. 1 trust that in the near future they may be encoaraged and assiated to 
make for themselves aome simple laws for their individual protection iu holding prop- 
erty, and thus secnre to thoae that labor, the fruits of their labor. 

The health of the Oaagesfor the past year has been meaa Drably good ; altboagh qolle 
n large unmber of deaths have occurred, they have been mostly those who were aged and 
infirm. I believe they are aa free from hereditary diseases as the average communities 
in the Stales. There seems to he one diflereuce, however; they carry their sufTerlDga 
until nature gives way, and then death suddenly ensues, It may he at home, Lt may he 
by the roadside. 

These Indians have for many years been planting corn patches. They commence in 
the apring with energy to prepare for the auonaJ crop, but neglect it during the sum- 
mer, thereby reaping a poor harvest. Extra efforts have been made the past season to 
assist and encourage them lo coltivate their crops, which have only met with partial 
eaocess, as drji weather lias materially dimaged al! crops in this locality. Early vege- 
tables did vorv well, and moat of the Indians raised a plentiful supply. 

The following estimate gives a pretty oorrect idea of their preauut labors in this 
direction, with amonnt of stock and implements owned by them : 
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As will be seen, they have ample facilities for improvements in agricnitnre. I think 
there is little necessity for supplying them with more implements except thoge who 
may want to start anew. A few more wagons would be an advantage, as they are 
rather selfish and dislike to lend each other their property. They are fully Riipplied 
with hogs, which live mainly on the mast. They take very good care of cattle, aod 
many more could be given them to advantage, as their country is well adapted for 
grazing. 

They have received no rations except beef, since July 1, and I believe had they been 
favored with a seasonable year, they could have supported themselves. They seem 
determined not to go back to the ration system, as they claim it is very demoralizing. 
I believe if we can get them through this winter without retnming to the ration sys- 
tem they will make a double eifort next season to produce sufficient to live upon. 

The school has been kept up during the year with a greater average attendance than 
in any previous year. To accomplish this it has taken arduous labor, as children seem 
to prefer the freedom of home. They have to be gone to the camp for, and even then 
their parents often reluctantly give them up, and I am assured that this has ever been 
the case since the first efibrts made for their education by those that have known them 
for years, and from the limited number that can sx)eak English after so long and inti- 
mate connection with civilization. But lew of those that were in school a few y«*ars 
ago retain the citizen's dress, and comparatively few speak English. The children 
learn well while at school, and could they be kept regularly there a few years most of 
them would become good English scholars. 

The Kaw Indians, situated on a reservation northwest of the Osages, number abont 
360, of which 60 are mixed-bloods. They are lapidly diminibhing, having lost abont 
one-half their number in seven years, caused mainly by contagious diseases with 
which the tribe is largely infected. Many of them are good workers, and all have 
small farms upon which they raise sufficient to very nearly subsist themselves. They 
have a boarding-school well attended by nearly all the children in the tribe of asnita- 
ble school age. While their outlook is not very promising, I believe there yet may he 
a goodly number of intelligent persons raised up among them to perpetuate their 
name. 

The QuapatvSj having many of them connections among the Osages, and in accord- 
ance with agreement made between the two tiibes by which they should be incor- 
porated with the Osages, came here in the spring of 1&79 in number about 150, leav- 
ing, as I learn from them, about 30 on their old reservation. They are very poor, and 
have had a discouraging time since their arrival, most of them coming too late to put 
in a crop. They have been compelled to shift as best they could. They do not feel 
sarisfied to make permanent improvements until their tribal affairs shall have been 
settled. They seem willing to work, and I believe if they could be once settled on 
this reservation it would prove a benefit to themselves as well as the Osages. Their 
great reason for wanting to come here was to get away from one of the great evils pre- 
vailing iu the civilized JStaieSy *' whisky .'' To their credit and to the credit of the lu- 
dian service, I am happy to say that not one of them has been known to be intoxicated 
since their arrival here. 

In reviewing theyear's service, while there has not been that marked improvement 
that I hoped to see, yet I believe the ludiaus have made some advauctment in individ- 
ual manhood, 

Indian freighting has been a success, and a privilege they all appreciate. 

The policy of individuals receipting for supplies instead of chiefs, has done much to 
place all upon an equal footing, and while ii is not relished by the latter, yet I believe 
it is the true principle, and trust the time will soon come when an Indian will be held 
accountable or protected bylaw whether the offense is with a white man or Indian. 

L. J. MILES, 
United Siatea Indian AgenU 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Pawnee Agency, Indian Territory, 

Oetober 25, 1979L 

Sir : In compliance with departmental instructions I have the honor to submit this 
my first annual report. I assumed charge of this agency July 4th, and the remainSD|P 
portion of the month was engaged in examining and receipting for the property, and 
organizing the employes so as to obtain efficiency in conducting the operations and 
business of the agency. 

From my own knowledge I am not able to make as full a report as may be desired, and 

the memoranda of the last year's operations under Agent Williams are so incomplete 

as to be almost worthless. The statistics herewith inclosed, accompaniment to "An* 

naal report,'^ are as nearly correot and full aii 1 am &\A^ \i<^ QoisiX'gvV^ tc<iai such data 
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I have at hand in this oflSce of the last yearns operations at this agency. I have taken 
pains to inform myself of the condition of affairs at this agency, and I think I under- 
stand the wants of the Pawnees, their social, educational, and sanitary condition, and 
my observations and. couclasions may be of interest to the honorable Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. I beg leave to insert them in this, although they may not properly be- 
long to it, reflecting as they must and will upon the administration of my predecessor. 

The location of this agency on Bear Creek, tributary to Arkansas River, Indian Ter- 
ritory, in section 32, township 22 south, range 6 east, is pleasantly situated 70 miles 
south of Arkansas City, Kansas, 105 miles southwest fVom Coffeyville, Kansas. The sur- 
rounding country is rather broken and only adapted to stock-raising, and large herds of 
cattle and hogs can be easily kept upon the mast in the timber the whole year round. 
Tbe farming lauds are along the river and creek bottoms, and are well adapted to the 
raising of corn, vegetables, melons, beans, and sweet and Irish potatoes, though this 
past year the potato crop has been a complete failure on account of the continued 
drought which lasted from the middle of May to the middle of September, although 
fair crops of corn, melons, beans, and pnmpkins were raised by the Indians, who also 
have raised and harvested SCO bushels of wheat, which is of better quality than any I 
have seen from the State of Kansas. Had the proper exertion been made, these Indi- 
ans conld have been saved half a wheat contract this year, and the whole corn needed 
to run the agency could have been raised by themselves. No corn or any other crops have 
heen raised by the agency farmer the pa«t year, and the land occupied by the indus- 
trial school only partially cultivated. There are no vegetables whatever now in store 
for the use of the school children during the coming winter, and having no fruits, 
Bcurvy has already made its appearance in the industrial school. 

The government farm has been farmed out as squaw patches, and the Indians al- 
lowed to erect houses near the field on land of no value to them as farms, who have 
expected to be allowed the srme privilege for all future time. This I shall stop, and 
take steps to remove every Indian lodge or house near the agency to farms, where 
they can make such crops and improvements as will be of benetit to them. 

The property of the government at the agency buildings and of the farm, shops, and 
mill, were sadly out of repair and scattered from one end of the reservation to the other, 
so much so that the total of government employes here were engaged over two weeks 
in hunting up and scheduling the property in order to be receipted for by me. Tne 
carpenter and blacksmith have been employed much of their time in repair on agri- 
cultural tools and work pertaining to their respective departments; the farmer and 
his assistants in repairing fences which have been thrown down, while thousands of 
rails have been burned up by Indians who were permitted to remain in tepees near the 
agency, whose only real labor was to watch the opening of the commissary doors, and 
feast and dance, month in and mnntfa out. 

There was no provision made for the maintenance of the agency t«aras and cattle in 
the way of planting com for fodder; the teams were in a sad condition, being driven 
by Indiai}.(i,cared for by Indians, who worked them to a great disadvantage by day, 
and rode them to death at night. I have changed all this, and have been enabled to 
do a fair amount of work, and the teams are improving, though they cannot be consid- 
ered of any real value, having been worn out and broken down. 

All the buildings at the agency are sadly out of repair ; the plastering from the ceil- 
ing and walls at the office in every room, without any exception, fallen off; the indus- 
trial-school building and appurtenances not in repair, and the furniture at school, 
which is understood to have cost a year ago |3,000, not worth $2.^0, ear[iets worn out, 
chairs and bedsteads broken, and kitchen furniture either broken up or stolen. The 
houses of the employes with the exception of three or four are unfit for occupancy, 
plastering off, roofs leaking and generally out of repair, and were never built with ref- 
erence to convenience and comfort, having no gardens attached, are open to the com- 
mons, and poor wells, and they are at too great distance apart. 

The employes number 22 ; 12 at manual-labor school, 1 at Chowe, and 2 at agency 
day schools, making 15, and 7 other employes, miller, engineer, farmer, carpenter, black- 
smith, doctor, and clerk. This arrangement has been changed, as may be seen by ref- 
erence to descriptive list of employes, and I think more efficiency at less cost to the 
government results will result. 

The teachers have proved efficient, and are earnest and energetic in the discharge of 
their duties, and I have been pleased to ask their continuance at the industrial school, 
while the greater portion of the other employes have also been retained by aie, deem- 
ing them intelligent and proficient in their several stations. The carpenter and his 
a^8istants have done their best with the limited amount of lumber furnished by mill, 
but many houses, with only the logs laid up in squares, existed on my assuming charge 
of this agency, and others could not be completed for want of proper lumber for door 
and window frames, &,q. 1 have established, by your permission, a lumber-mill (on tbe 
Cimarron River, now furnishing lumber), and before December 1 the new saw, with 
aiew engine, will l)e cutting boards and square timber at the mill at agencY fe^ ^^'«^'^'«*»^ 
bridge- building, &c. Shingles from the cedars on th^ C\\sx«cxcvTi ^V\ >afe %wsw ^^"^iss^^jrfk 
aa tie mill is in position and the trees beius; cut to %w^\)\^ XX^fe \Jta\\i^^-\fi&^. 
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The social and moral ooDdltioQ of these Indiaos I presnme does not differ mncb from 
that of most other tribes of IndiaDS, and greatest care aud prudence in selecting proper 
persons as employes must be exercised, so that good example as well as preeept, may 
he given in order to accomplish the desired results. Every person connected with au 
agency should be a kind of missionary. Their daily walk and conversation sboald be 
so graduated as to lead these people upward toward a higher social and moral plane in 
the scale of humanity. 

There is a gradually increasing desire for intellectual improvement, and the limited 
school facilities are now crowded to their utmost capacity. I can safely say that were 
the buildings of the industrial boarding school double their preseut size, I would expe- 
rience no difficulty in filling them up in the next 30 days. The honorable Secretary of 
the Interior saw the necessity of some action being taken in this direction, and re- 
quested me to make plans and estimates for an extension to the industrial-school bnlld- 
ing, which plans and estimates are now nearly ready, and will be soon forwarded for 
your inspection. There is needed a day school for each band, and only such ebildreu 
admitted to the industrial hoarding school as had made proper advancement in the 
band day schools. The farmers of the different bands should have charge of the band 
school, and such scholars from the industrial school as have obtained sufficient knowl- 
edge of the English language and can read and write well, should be placed in the band 
school as interpreters and assistants. This plan is feasible here aud can be made very 
valuable to the Pawnees under j>ro/?er management. 

There is one very prominent evil existing here, and that is proper sanitary regnla- 
tions, which I am inclined to think has been sadly neglected. The camps are not vis- 
itod as often as they should be, and proper cleanliness enforced by the physician in 
charge. I consider '^ cleanliness next to godliness," and a valuable element in the plan 
of civilization. The doctor can and must be a man of nerve and energy, and shonld be 
a man of l^irge practical experience if these Indians are ever induced to give up the 
traditional '* medicine man '' and to rely upon the medical facilities furnished by the 
government. 

A word as to the conclusion that I have arrived at which I deem reasonably correct. 
The Pawnees are a willing^ tractable, and loyal people, and they only need good ad- 
vice and proper encouragement to enable them to soon arrive at a point where they 
will not be pensioners on the government, but elevared socially, intellectually^ and 
morally, with good schools, good farms and farm-houses, good herds of cattle aud ho||;8^ 
and well on the road to prosperity and happiness. 

The Pawnees to-day are asking for farms, for oxen, for wagons, harness, and farminfr 
utensils ; asking for houses, cooking-stoves, and bedsteads, evidences of ci vilization^ and 
are anxious to learn the white man's ways, wear white man's dress, go to school ae 
white people do, attend church as white people, and to leave off old Pawnee ways^ 
Pawnee traditions and customs ; marrying aud living with one wife, and supporting^ 
by their labor, wife and children. They have taken a step in the right direction ; they 
feel that the government is their friend ; that its agent is going to do them g^od ; they 
are taking his advioe, and have now 300 acres of wheat sown, are cutting timber for 
rails and logs for lumber to build houses ; having farms surveyed and scatterinjjr ont 
from their mud huts, and hauling their own freight \'& miles, williug and anxious to 
labor and to become a civilized Christian people. 

In conclusion, let me remark that I have taken hold of these people to do them good. 
My heart is with them in sympathy as Indians, and I hope to be sustained by the de- 
partment in all proper action. I will not deceive these people, and I hope not to dia- 
appoint the Indian Bureau. I know my duty, and without fear or favor I shall 
conscientiously strive to do it. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. C. SMITH, 
Vniied Slait9 Indian AgenU 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



PoNCA Agency, Indian Territory, 

August 31, 187^. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit roy second annual report of the condition of affairs 
at this agency. 

The past year has been one of unceasing labor for every person connected with this 
agency. At the date of my last report, we had just arrived, and were commenein^ 
settlement upon this reservation. The soil was virgin, and a solitary warehouse was 
all there was to mark the march of civilization. At that time the Poncas were very 
poor; a few ponies, some old wagons and harness constituted the whole of their pos- 
sessions. They were unacclimated and the fatal malaria so prevalent in this latitnde 
was rapidly decimating their numbers, and they had become discouraged and disheari- 
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eDed, and had almost lost faith in the government which had brought them into this 
new country (as they said) to die. But all this has changed. Under the magic hand 
of toil the wilderness has given place to the abodes of men, and if not maile to blos- 
som as the rose, is at least in the bud, which will soon burst forth in all its beauty. 

During the past year much has been said in the public press about the former and 
present condition of the Pomcaa; indeed, more scientific lying has been done upon the 
subject than upoi^ any other which has lately been before the American people; ac- 
cording to the papers they have been mercilessly robbed and cruelties unparalleled 
practiced upon them. It has been stated upon the rostrum and circulated through 
the prominent journals of the country, by an attorney, who has in court represented 
the interests of certain renegade members of the tribe, that the Poncas were, against 
their will and by force of arms, removed from their old home in Dakota to the Indian 
Territory, and were compelled to abandon and leave behind them personal property 
of the value of $200,000, for which they never have been remunerated. This state- 
ment is made either in ignorance of the facts or else purposely and maliciously fabri- 
cated to subserve personal ends, for certainly there is nothing in the facts to warrant 
such a statement. 

The true history of the removal and the causes which led to the removal of the Pon- 
cas are simply these: For a great many years prior to their removal, the Poncas lived 
upon a reservation in Southeastern Dakota, between the Missouri and the Niobrara 
Rivers, and at the confluence of these rivers, while the whole region of country north 
and west of them was inhabited by the hostile Sioux. The Poncas were peaceful 
in disposition, and the Sioux tierce, treacherous, and cruel. They would not let the 
Poncas live in peace, but made frequent hostile incursions upon them, killing many 
of their people, destroying their property, and running off their stock. For many 
years they lived in constant dread of their savage neighl)or8; they never went to the 
field to work without being armed, and strong guards were constantly kept out to pro- 
tect the workmen. This was so annoying to the Poncas that they potiiioned the gov- 
ernment to move them out of the reach of the Sioux. 

By the terms of the treaty of 1858, the government agreed ** to protect the Poncas 
in the possession of their land and their persons and property thereon,*' and when it 
failed to protect, the Poncas presented their claim for damages and the government 
had it to pay. By the terms of the supplemental treaty of 1865, the government paid, 
to the Poncas as indemnity for spoliation committed upon them by the Sioux, $15,080, 
and they still have a large unsettled claim against the governluent, upon the same 
account, for damages done them subsequent to that time. 

By a treaty made by the government with the Sioux in 1868, the Ponca lands were 
ceded to them by mistake, so that both tribes claimed the land ; the Poncas had the 
oldest and best title, but the Sioux being so much stronger, and regarding and treat- 
ing the Poncas as trespassers, were fast sending them to the '^ happy hunting- 
grounds," and thus the question presented itself to the government, the duty of pro- 
lecting the weak against the strong, of saving human lives; this was paramount to 
the question of title, because conceding as it did the Ponca title to bo good, the govern- 
ment was unable to protect them in the peaceable enjoyment of it, and the only just 
and humane thing it could do was to move them out of the reach of their oppressors, 
the government could pay for the spoliation, but it could not restore the dead to life. 

When the time came for the tribe to be moved to the Indian Territory, they were 
loath to leave the country in which they had passed their lives, and their ancestors 
and children were buried ; they realized that they were breaking up old associations 
sundering ties that were very dear to them, and were entering upon a new life, which 
would be entirely strange to them ; and as these thoughts crowded upon their minds, 
it was perfectly natural that when the order was given to them to move, they should 
hesitate ; they did not refuse, but, Indian-like, they wanted to parley and hold council 
over the matter. They fully appreciated the fact that it was necessary for their own 
protection that they should go away, and so they came, sad-hearted and regretful of 
the causes which made it necessary. They were not removed by force ; no troops ac- 
comp anied them. They were not compelled to leave behind them property of the value 
of |200,000. All of their property worth moving was brought away ; a few old bedsteads 
and cook-stoves were left behind, but all the property they left was not worth $500, 
and would not sell in any place in the world for half that sum, and for that they have 
been remunerated a thousand-fold. They have been given a body of land here, greater 
in extent than their old reservation, and competent judges, who are well acquainted, 
with the relative value of both bodies of land, say that one acre of the new reserva- 
tion is worth more than five acres of the old. 

The Poncas number at this time on the reservation, 530 people. Sixty-six persons 
ran off from the reservation during the year and are now scattered among the north- 
ern agencies. There have died during the year 26 persons ; 16 births have occurred in 
the same period. 

The agency buildings consist of the agent's residence, a very comfottftfc\A ^kw^^^'^^- 
modious frame house two stories high, containing e\gja\» xoo\si^,\i^^\^^^^^KQNs«>i%^^"**^'^> 
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and cellar. Six lionses for employes, bnilt of ftramo, and containing foar rooms each ; 
a commissary building, containing office, 24 by 70 feet; a good substantial frame 
scliool bouse, 28 by 50 feet; a carpenter shop, blacksmith-shop, coal-house, tool-boase, 
ice-house; a dlnlDg-hall for school children; a good steam saw-mill and shingle-ma- 
chine. All of these buildings have been constructed during the last year, and the 
principal portion of the lumber has been produced here. 

Besides the agency buildings enumerated above, I have bnilt oy^ 70 houses for the 
Indians to live in, a majority of which aie of hewed logs, which were cut, hewed, and 
laid in place by the Indians, who were paid for their labor. Carpenters then com- 
pleted the houses by putting in doors, windows, laying floors, and putting on roofs. 

There were purchased and issued to the Indians during the year, in addition to their 
annuity goods and supplies, 150 cows with calves; 25 yoke of oxen ; 40 wagons; 40 
sets of double harness ; 12 breaking-plows; 50 stirring- plows ; 25 double-shovel plows; 
12 dozen hoes ; 6 dozen axes, shovels^ spades, and mechanical tools. 

FARMING. 

We broke during the year about 3')0 acres of prairie and should ^ave broken much 
more, but ho little rain has fallen this season that it became so dry I was compelled to 
stop the breaking- teams. 

I have as an agency farm over 100 acres, surrounded by a good post and wire fence. 
All but about 10 acres of this was planted in corn ; the remaining 10 acres was broken 
with special care, and subsoiled; this I planted in potatoes, beans, pease, pumpkins, 
radishes, &c., expecting to raise seed for next year, but no rain of any consequence has 
fallen since planting, and the whole crop has therefore entirely failed. 

The Indians planted in corn and vegetables all the land I was able to break for them, 
and were eager for more. They exhibited a great deal of interest in their crops, and 
after planting watched the growth with muph solicitude for the fate of the luscious 
watermelon, the fragrant muskmelon, and the delicious roasting ears. But the rain 
which goeth around the just and the nnjast, the red man as well as the white man, left 
their crops to dry up and wither. This, of course, has discouraged the Indians very 
much. 

I have cut and stacked with the labor of the agency employes about 150 tons of ex- 
cellent hay, and the Indians have put up nearly as much more. 

The Indians take great interest in their cows and calves, and many of them are 
raising hogs and chickens. I having been strenuously urging them to sell their snr- 
plus ponies and invest the proceeds in cattle, bnt thus far with poor success, as an In- 
dian values his pony above all his other possessions, and it is his only standard of wealth. 

SCHOOL. 

We have a day-school in successful operation, with an average attendance of about 
50. Many more would attend, who are now prevented by reason of their living so re- 
mote from the agency. I have a dining-ball, where the children are given a plain sub- 
stantial lunch at noon. Without this valuable adjunct to the school, I fear ihe daily 
attendance would be much smaller. With the children I find that the prospect of get- 
ting a good dinner is a wonderful incentive and stimulant to their desire for knowledge 

NEZ PERC£S. 

On the 14th day of June, 1879, Special Agent J. M. Haworth arrived here with Chitf 
JosepWs band of Nez Perc^, and turned them over to my charge. 

The Nez Perc6 Reservation is northwest of the Poncas, and the greater portion of 
their land is west of the ShikaNkia, and north of the Salt Fork River. It is a very 
good body of land, tolerably well supplied with timber and water, bnt in no respect is 
it equal to the Ponca Reservation. 

The majority of the Indians are at present living on the west bank of the Shikaskia 
River, about two miles from where it empties into the Salt Fork. The location, I 
think, is a healthy one, and the Indians are as healthy as could be expected. There 
is this fact about the Nez Percys, which, perhaps, is hardly ever couhidered, viz, that 
most of the young able-bodied men and women were engaged in their late war with 
the government, and many of them were killed and wounded, and a large proportion 
of the Nez Perc<$8 brought to the Indian Territory were old people and children, which 
accounts in a great measure for the many deaths which have occurred among them. I 
have also observed bath among the Nez Percys and Poncas, who came from northern 
climates, that lung diseases are very prevalent. I think that seven Indians out of everj 
ten have their lungs diseased so badly that they conld not live long in any climate, and 
while I do not desire to depreciate the fearful ravages made by malaria on northern 
ladiaaa in the ludiaa Territory, yet I give \t aa my o\>iu.ion, which I believe will be 
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born ont by statistics, that more Indians die from pnlmonary diseases in the Northwest 
than die from the effects of malaria in the Indian Territory. 

The Nez Percys are of rather small frame, sharp-featured people: they are intelligent, 
but the men are very indolent, they have never been put to work and I do not think 
they will take to it very kindly ; hard work, at least, has nothing to fear from them, 
they will handle it very gently. The Nez Perc6 women are far superior to the men, 
and, indeed, are superior to any Indian women I have ever seen. They are intelligent, 
very cleanly in their habits, are exceedingly expert with the needle, and are very 
vivacious and friendly, contrary to all other Indian women I have seen, always re- 
sponding to a white person's salutation with a friendly nod and smile. 

Tne Nez Percys number at this time .S70 ; bnt little improvement has yet been made 
for them. I have nearly completed a commodious and substantial warehouse, and will 
proceed building other necessary agency buildings and dwellings for the Indians a« 
rap'dly as practicable. 

The* Nez Percys have cut and stacked about 75 tons of hay to feed their horses during 
the winter. 

Twenty-five teams, mostly mares, were purchased for them last spring while they 
were at the Quapaw Agency. I think a mistake was made in buying for them Ameri- 
can horses instead of the Indian pony. The American horse requires more attention 
than the Indian will give him. An Indian pony will live on cottonwood bark all win- 
ter and come ont sleek in the spring. They literally take care of themselves, while 
the other must have a warm stable, be carefully curried and well fed, else they do not 
thrive. 

I think the Indians are making rapid improvement both mentally and morally. Many 
of their old customs and superstitions cling to them, but we are gradually weeding 
them out and turning their thoughts into other channels. 

The school is doing a good work. The work of the elevation of the Indian must be done 
by this, and the coming generations; the young must be educated and made the instru- 
ments of saving their people. The old people realize this ; many of them have said to 
me that they were too old to learn new ways, but the white man's way was right, and 
they wanted their children taught to follow in it. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. WHITEMAN, 

Untied States Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Quapaw Agency, Indian Territory, 

August 27, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance with instruction from the department, I have the honor to sub- 
mit my annual report of the condition and affairs of this agency, which must neces- 
sarily be incomplete, as I have been but a short time in charge. 

By instruction from the department I reported to the Hon. John McNeil, United 
States Indian inspector at Baxter Springs, Kansas, on the ISthof April last, and coming 
with him to this agency be removed H. W. Jones, esq., as agent and placed me in charge. 
At tbat time the Indians of the agency consisted of a small remnant of the Quapaws, 
the Confederated Peorias and Miamies^ Ottawa^, Easteum ShawneeSf Wyandoites, Senecas, 
Modoes, and the Joseph Band of Nez Perces, 

Among the first duties required of me was the removal of the Nez Percys from this 
to tbe Pouca Agency, on to a reservation selected for them at the confluence of the 
Shikaskia and Salt Fork Rivers. Considerable preparation being necessary, including 
the purchase of horses, wagons, &c., with which to move, some time expired before a 
start was made, which was done on the 6th of June, and the journey of one hundred 
and eighty miles accomplished without accident in nine days, and the people safely 
delivered to the care of Agent W. H. Whiteraan on the 15th of June. 

Of the remaining tribes, 38 Quapaws, including men, women, and children, are all 
that are left at this agency of that tribe, the others having gone to the Osage Agency 
and united with the Indians there. Those remaining here, though occupying the 
Quapaw Reservation of 56,6^5 acres, with plenty of land broken, fenced, and ready for 
cultivation, have done little or no good, only cultivating about 36 acres among them 
all, and would have suffered for the necessaries of life had it rot been for a little pit- 
tance received by them from parties who have grazed stock upon their land or got 
other privileges from them, such as cutting hay or buying ties, which, by the way, are 
only gotten by stealth, as it is against the law. Their lands have for several years been 
occupied as grazing grounds for large herds of Texas cattle, with no one to look after 
the matter but the Indians themselves, and they have been paid noDcivKJiiiWj "SSs ^j^ss^iiNj^ 
per head per year for such privileges. One peraoii "s^Xio ^aaXv^Y^vx^^Xj^^^^ ^'^ ^'^^\^^. 
sheep on the reservation informed me lie ^aa doViiv; ^o xxxi'^^t «fc'^viY'*^\sX^WNX»^^^^»"^'*^^^^ 
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lodiaos, for which he was to pay $3 for the whole flock or herd for the entire season, 
and said he had already paid by giving two of the Indians a sheep in place of the 
money. By a wise order of the department this state of affairs will cease with this 
year ; hereafter the price being fixed for cattle at 10 cents per month per head iustead 
of 10 cents per year. 

Among the few remaining Qnapaws are some very intelligent men, who with proper 
instruction and training would be well able to take care of themselves, but they should 
be removed to the Osage Agency and become consolidated with that tribe, as bat little 
can be expected from tbem as long as they remain as they now are, and five -sixths of 
the tribe are already there. Near 600 acres of land on their reservation have been 
cultivated by white people as renters this year, agreeing to give the Indians one-third 
of the crop as a rental. I was informed by one of the Indians that he got from one of 
his renters last year, who had in cultivation 18 acres, about 8 bushels of corn for bis 
share ; if the divide was honest the yield was small. 

The Peorias, Weas, Piankeshaws, confederated, number 122 people, a part of whom 
are of mixed blood. They are an intelligent class of people, and their many years of 
association with white people have changed their ways until very little of the Indian 
custom is left with them. While there may be exceptions in a few individual cases, 
the majority of them are sufficiently advanced in civilization to take their places as 
citizens, though, unfortunately for them, while educated in much that is necessary for 
their success in life, the all important matter of industry has been neglected by many 
of tbem during the last few years, and this has benn encouraged and promoted by the 
habit commenced among them a few years ago of renting their farms to white people 
on the shares, and preferring to eat bread earned by the sweat of some other face than 
their own. This is also the case to a greater or less degree with all the tribes belong- 
ing to this agency, and with the others as well as the Peorias has made them idlers 
instead of wbat they should be, industrious communities. 

In gathering the statistics for this report I learn that there has been cultivated on 
the Peoria Reserve 1,601 acres, of which 210 have been cultivated by Indians and em- 
ployed help, and 1,391 acres by white renters. 

The Miamies, who are the neighbors and affiliated with the Peorias, whose united 
tracts of land comprise 50,301 acres, much of which is fine bottom land, well adapted 
to agricultural purposes, while that not so adapted is equally good for grazing, number 
62 people, which includes several white men " married into the nation." Like the Pe- 
orias, the Indian portion of them have left behind most of the Indian ways and cas- 
toms, and most of them are qualified to step upon the platform of civilization and be 
numbered among men. The full bloods are very much in the minority ; there has been 
cultivated on tbeir reservation this year 988 acres, of which 198 have been cultivated 
by Indians and 790 by white renters. 

The Ottawas number 140 people, and own a reservation of 14,860 acres, most of which 
is fine land, on which they have some good improvements, comfortable frame houses, 
barns, orchards, and all that is necessary to constitute a pleasant place for a home. Of 
their reservation 914 acres are in cultivation, 53 of which are by Indians and 861 by 
white renters. The Ottawas have had the advantages of civilizing influences for many 
years, have in fact once been made citizens by treaty stipulations ; most of them have 
some education and are an intelligent class of peoi)le. Only a few years ago, under the 
influence of many annuities, which is a curse to any tribe, many of them were dissi- 
pated and drunkards. To-day that character is the exception, and as a rule they may 
be classed as sober men. 

The Eastern Shawnees number 80 people, men, women, and children ; have a reser- 
vation of 13,088 acres of land, of which there has been cultivated this year 794 acres, of 
which 123 acres has been by Indians and employed help, and 671 acres by white renters. 
The most of them have comfortable log houses and small fields. While some of them 
may be classed as industrious, others still depend upon the money annuity too much, 
and seem to enjoy life without work. 

The W.vandottes number 260 people. This includes many adopted members ; there 
are but few among them who are not of mixed blood. They have a reservation of 
21,706 acres, of which there has been in cultivation during the present year 1,250 acres, 
of which the Indians by themselves and hired help have cultivated 368 acres and the 
white renters 890 acres. A part of the Wyandottes, like the Ottawas, for a time enjoyed 
the privileges of citizenship, but preferring the freedom of Indian life, by their own 
choice again became wards of the government, sold out their lands in Kansas, and took 
up their abode in the Territory. They number among them men of intelligence and 
education, fitted in almost every respect to share in the responsibilities of government 
as well as receive a part of its benefits. 

The Senecas are composed of two or three difierent tribes, all affiliated and known 
as Senecas. They number 235 people, and own a reservation of 51,958 acres, a part of 
which is very rough, stony land, tit only for grazing purposes. On their reservation 
during the year there has been in cultivation 1,028 acres, of which the Indians have 
cultivated 624 acres, and 404 acres have been cultivated by white renters. The Sene- 
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cas were not as qnick to adopt the cnstoms of white people and come nnder civilizing 
influences as the other trihes of the agency. Only a short period has elapsed since they 
have given up raany of their wild Indian cnstoms, and they still hold to their annnal 
green-corn dance, though the effect of civilization now takes away even in that case 
much of the zeal and animation they were wont to throw into it in former years. Only 
two or three years ago they would not allow their children to go to school ; now none 
are more anxious than they to have their children in school, and no children learn 
faster than theirs. 

The Modocs number 99 men, women, and children, and own a reservation of 4,000 
acres, purchased by the government for them from the Shawuees, of which 307 are in 
cultivation ; 30 acres have been cultivated by white renters and 277 by the Indians 
themselves. Considering their chances, it may trnthfully be said of them, they have 
done well. Only a little over six years have passed since they were brought from the 
lava beds of California, where they had boldly and defiantly withstood a largely supe- 
rior force for a long time, and where by treachery some valuable lives were sacrificed, 
while others were miraculously saved even tvhen the brittle thread was half severed. 
They are intelligent, and in ma&y respects the peers of some of their neighbors who 
have for many years been under civilizing influences. By direction of the honorable 
Commissioner a large and commodious school-house has been built for them within the 
last few months, of which they are justly proud; since its completion, they have a 
Sabbath school and formed a church organization, 48 putting their names down as 
members, and one of their own number installed as pastor or leader — Steamboat 
Frank — who feels the responsibility of his position and will undoubtedly exert a good 
influence over his people. 

For a short time they were very much aroused, excited, and unsettled by the murder 
of a boy of their tribe by one John Albert, a merchant in Seneca, Mo., but yielded to 
good counsel and decided to leave the matter to the law, which unfortunately has not 
been allowed to assert its majesty, but would seem to have been more used to defeat 
than to administer justice. 

Besides the various tribes named, there are a number of other Indians living upon 
the lands belonging to the Indians of this agency who are not officially rec>>gnized as 
belonging to it. Part of them belong in the Cherokee country and others belong with 
the Pottaw atomies, all numbering near 75 souls. 

SCHOOLS. 

The schools closed for a short vacation on the 30th June. The examinations at close 
of term showed that much care and attention had been bestowed upon the children, 
which in turn had been improved by them. The total enrollment at the schools is as 
follows : 

Males. Females. 

Qnapaw, Modoc, and Ottawa boarding-school 41 45 

Seneca, Shav^nee, and Wyaudott boarding-school 63 56 

Peoria day-school 15 16 

Miami 10 11 

Total 129 128 

The reason of difference in this report and that of last year arises from the fact that 
a large number of white children were borne upon the register last year that are not 
included in this report. I have not been able to get exactly the number of births and 
deaths, but from the best information I can get the deaths exceed the births. 

Intemperance and drunkenness have prevailed to a very great degree. The saloons 
of Seneca have sent raany drunken Indians home with brains fired with their vile 
poison — in some instances to commit desperate crimes, and in many cases to disturb 
whole neighborhoods, causing women and children to flee from their homes to the 
woods or some neighbor's house to save their lives. Of all the enemies the Indian has 
ever had none have done him more harm than whisky, and nothing else arouses bis 
vicious nature as much as does strong drink. Many murders have been committed by 
the Indians belonging to this agency within a few years without cause, and for no 
other reason than that the reason of the murderer was dethroned by stroug drink, and 
all the evil passions of his nature were aroused by the same influence. Surely all that 
law can do should be thrown around them to protect them from the rnmsellei's power. 
Recently four men were arrested in Seneca, Mo., for selling whisky to Indians, and 
two of them were recognized to the October term of the United States court ; three 
others were arrested in Baxter for the same offense and bound over to the United 
States court. The penalty in such cases being very severe, if conviction is had in 
these cases it is hoped it will in some degree put a stop to the sal^tA \.\v^vfe»>'^. 'Y*^'^ 
Indians have a very good temperance organvzat\oii,'^'^\\<i\i \si^«X^ ^^Oa.'^'^iivJvi^J^^^'^^^ 
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Ottawa school buildings; most of the Ottawas and Modocs and some of Sfaawnees are 
members of it. The Sbawnees, having been farthest removed from the missionary ia- 
liuences of the schools, have not been benefited thereby as mnch as some of the others 
who have lived nearer the mission schools and attended the religions exerciaes held at 
them. 

RENTING. 

A system of renting has been carried on for some time several years, until most of 
the farming is done by white people, and the country presents very much the appear- 
ance of a white man's country. Had this been confined to such lands as the Indians 
could not farm themselves and been sanctioned by law, the result might have been 
beneficial. As it is, instead of having been an advantage it has encouraged idleness 
and dependence among the Indians, until many ot them are reduced to the base of be- 
ginners ; and now, when the door of the Territory almost swings open of its own accord 
to admit the anxious and waiting thousands, they have to begin again to learn habits 
of industry and self-protection, which to them is certainly a great misfortune and hard 
to remedy. The order from the department requiring the renters to remove from the 
Territory is creating some commotion, but will be best for the Indians in the end. 

There is great need of some system of law more efiective than that now extant for 
the government of this country ; a law punishing one Indian for crimes against the 
person or property of another is very much needed. Almost every day some ofifense is 
committed the perpetrator of which should be punished ; but there is no law to reach 
such cases, and the offender goes quit without punishment. Only by stringent and 
well-executed law will the lawlessness be broken up, and Indians as well as white 
people be secure in their rights. 

The Indian police do much good and exert a very wholesome influence npon the 
evil-disposed, but a simple arrest and such punishment as an agent may be able to in- 
flict comes far short of meeting such cases as often occur. 

Many of these persons who attempted early in the spring to enter upon the Quapaw 
and part of ihe Peoria lands and make homes are still anxiously waiting an oppor- 
tunity to carry out their purposes; some of them slip in once a month by night and 
renew their marks, thinkiug thereby to keep their claims alive until such time as they 
can move in and take possession. 

The agency buildings at the agency proper, excepting the agent's residence, which is 
a good comfortable frame house, are very poor; in fact, the exigencies or necessities of 
the service will soon require the erection of new ones in their place. The present loca- 
tion is an unfortunate one in several respects. The water has tobn hauled some distance 
the greater part of the year ; the woods on the south shut off the summer breeze 
when coming from that direction ; in winter, when protection is needed, the trees are 
on the wrong side again. 

The Quapaw mission school building is well located, is distant from the agency about 
1*2 miles, and arranged to accommodate 100 boarding scholars. The Seneca, Wyandotte, 
and Shawnee school building is distant from the agency 4 miles; with some additions 
now contracted for it will comfortably accommodate 100 scholars. The Peoria school- 
house is a line building, is intended for a day school, is about 10 miles from the agency. 
The Miami school building is 20 miles distant from the agency, is intended for a day 
school ; as is also the Modoc school-house, which is 2 miles from the agency. 

The statistics this year will show much less done by Indians than last year's report, 
as in that all cultivation upon the reservations and breaking done is reported aH la- 
diau labor, while this year s report is intended to ^ive a correct statement of work 
done by both red and white. The statistical report is forwarded herewith. 
i am, very respectfully, 

J. M. HAWORTH, 
Special United States Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Sac and Fox Agency, Indian Territory, 

Augmt 1, 1879. 

Sir: Agreeably with the request contained in your circular letter dated June IH, 
1879, 1 respectfully submit my report of the affairs of this agency and the condition 
of the tribes under the control of the agent whom I found in charge, which erabraoes 
those of the Sac and Fox of the Mississippif the Absentee ShawnetSf the Mexican Kicka- 
pooSy and the Ciiizen Pottawaiomies. 

The Sac and Fox number 423; Absentee Shawnees, 660, in addition to about 60 of 
the Black Bob Shawnees who have lately joined that portion located on the govern- 
ment strip of land west of the Kickapoos; Mexicin Kickapoos, 390; Pottawacomiesi 
250 ; total, 1,783. 
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THE SAC AND FOX OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

This tribe are a progressive people and give mncb attention to agricultural pursuits, 
and Me at present paying special regard to the cultivation of the diiferent products of 
the soil; besides, a commendable spirit of emulation exists among them as to whom 
shall raise the best cattle. They are averse to tilling the soil themselves, having a 
natural repugnance to labor, but hire their work of plowing, sawing, and cultivating 
done by skilled white farmers, whom they employ and pay liberally. This seeming 
unwillingness on the part of the Sue and Fox people to engage in industry is not 
from habits of indolence; it is solely because they regard themselves to the manor born 
and lords of all they survey. They, however, carefully note the progress of the farmer, 
and lend a hand to help when occasion requires; and having a large annuity in money 
paid to them semi-annually, they consider themselves rich enough without labor. 
When the correct path is mapped out for them by reasoning, they cheerfully accept the 
right. 

Their advance in improvements has been very commendable, having during the past 
year built five substantial log houses. The acreage of cultivation has been largely ii> 
creased, and had the season been inore propitious, they would have had quite an excess 
of grain to dispose of. As it is, there is a complete failure of crops, owing to continued 
drought, which will somewhat inconvenience them, and will have the effect of indac- 
ing a further enlargement of fields for the coming season, as nearly all improvements 
they make proceed from sales of their surplus grain and vegetables. 

The increase in stock (cattle and hogs) has shown a marked feature of the past year, 
and it has been estimated by themselves that had there been corn sufficient tJiey could 
have exported pork in place of having to import it. 

/ 

EDUCATION. 

The Indians of this agency have anxiously sought to invest their children with the 
principles of moral and religious culture, and the best evidence shown in this regard is 
the fact that $5,000 is set apart by them annually out of their annuity fund for the 
support of a manual-labor school. 

AGRICULTCRE. 

The Sao and Fox Indians are very desirous of having good crops, and keep their 
farms in commendable condition, but it is not an easy matter to make them understand 
that they must ultimately rely on the goodness of Providence, aided by their own efforts, 
in producing the seasonable crops out of the soil for their future sustenance. They 
reason from analogy that rich men 'do not work, consequently they hire skilled farm- 
ers who labor for them. Their young men are imbued with the same spirit of inde- 
pendence, and follow in the same train of thought as their fathers, and prefer engag- 
ing in the rural pastimes of their race, without a care for the morrow. Many of these 
young men have been taught in the manual labor mission school, but the missionary 
labors under which they were educated have proved unavailing, and they have all, 
with few exceptions, returned to their normal condition and uncivilized ways, wearing 
their blankets and daubing their features with paint in hideous phantoms. 

SHAWNEES. 

The Indians of this tribe have a strong desire to see their children advance in civil- 
ization. Their school is at present conducted by a competent lady teacher, who is as- 
sisted by a seamstress, laundress and others, and their efforts show that assiduous and 
careful attention is paid to their spiritual and temporal welfare. There are 56 chil- 
dren of both sexes in the Shawneetown school — 30 boys and 26 girls — and applications 
have been presented by Indian parents for 20 more, who cannot be accommodated for 
want of room. That portion of the building in which the female children sleep is 
comfortable, but that in which the boys are is in a dilapidated condition ; and on my 
representation of it« condition, the honorable Secretary of the Interior, by advice of 
the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, allowed a liberal sum for the repairs 
of this school. There are no bath-tubs, so essential to health in these institutions. 
The cooking-stove is too small and nearly worn out, and as there are 65 persons to be 
provided for, it is indispensably necessary that a good cooking-range be purchased for 
them at an early opportunity. 

THE MEXICAN EICEAPOOS. 

These Indians, numbering 390 souls, were originally residents of Mexico^ and i\v<et^ 
are now about 200 of them at the Pottawatomie Ageu<iy,B;jo%«s"^^^'^«Q&»\ ^j5fi» \^«^^ 
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100 in Mexico. Those of tbem who are at present on theKickapoo Reserve, 35 miles 
southwest of this agency, are progressing very favorably in the cnltivation of the soil, 
reariug stock, hogs, Arc, &c. One of their chiefs, named Mesh-ket>toe, a man of very 
advanced ideas, and favorable to education, called on me the 26th of December, 1878, 
to have an interview, with the view of stating some grievances and making the wants 
of his people known. The substaoce of the complaint was that they had a great de- 
sire to engage in agricultural pursuits, but they needed the assistance of the Father in 
Washington to provide them with agricultnral impTements, cows and calves, &o., and 
that they had made repeated application to the late agent, but no notice had been 
taken of their wants. Ou ray visit to the Office of Indian Affairs in Jannary last, I 
opened my memorandum book and showed to the honorable Commissioner the rea- 
sonable demands of these poor people. I am pleased to say the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior gave them a humane consideration, and allowed the purchase of all the arti- 
cles enumerated, viz, plows, wagons, harness, mowing-machine, seeds, cows and calves, 
and all necessary farming implements, most of which they now possess. 

The reservation on which these Indians are located is adjoining the lands of the 
Shawnees, who hold friendly intercourse with them, and a spirit of agricultnrsJ. enter- 
prise is manifest in both tribes. The soil being a rich alluvial deposit, or what is 
termed bottom-land, is very easily cultivated, yielding good and abundant crops. 
This season being an unusually warm and dry one, the corn crop will be very short, 
and it is feared that the hay season will also fail in both reservations. 

The neighborhood of those two reservations is infested with a gang of ontlaws who 
locate between the Pottawatomie Reserve and Kickapoo, committini; murder and rob- 
bery on defenseless citizens of both places ; they run off the stock of farmers, and when 
not engaged in this, they are selling whisky, which is brought in by them and traded 
to the Indians for ponies, &c., which has a very demoralizing influence. The band 
comprise some of the worst characters that can be found ; many of them are fugitives 
from justice, and tind the Indian country a safe refuge from the officers of the law. 
There are over 100 of these lawless characters, well armed with Spencer and Winches- 
ter rifles, besides Colt revolvers, and are a terror to the law-abiding people of the snr- 
rounding country. It is hoped that the authorities will deal with these creatures as 
they deserve. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

The policy lately introduced by the Office of Indian Affairs in organizing a corps of 
young Indians as policemen has been attended with good results. The pay, rations, 
and clothing furnished to them is an evidence of encouragement, and affords them a 
hope of reliance on their own efforts towards civilization and se'lf-government. I 
would respectfully recommend that those of their corps who have horses may be al- 
lowed additional compensation for the use of them when specially detailed to go a 
distance of miles from the agency, and to be furnished with arms. 

PEDDLERS. 

I respectfully call the attention of the department to the fact that a number of this 
class of people make a regular business of bringing bacon, flour, chickens, and other 
produce to this and other agencies and trading or selling them for ponies, cattle, &c., 
to the Indians. This would seem to be legitimate, but it is known that their ostensible 
object is the sale of whisky, which they conceal before they come to the agency, and 
sell it to the Indians iri the night-time. Section 2133 of the United States Statutes 
provides tbat "any person, other than an Indian, who shall attempt to reside in the 
Indian country as a trader or to introduce good 4, or to trade therein, without sach 
license, shall forfeit all merchandise offered for sale to the Indians or found in his pos- 
session, and, moreover, shall be liable to a penalty of five hundred dollars." If a cir- 
cular letter was issued to prohibit this class of people from trading at agencies, it 
would be a source of benefit to the Indians. 

SANITARY. 

The health of the Sac and Fox and others of this agency has been very good, al- 
though the extreme heat has had a depressing influence. This was counterbalanced in 
a measura by cool and refreshing breezes night and morning, and the several wells ia 
aud around the agency having afforded a bountiful supply of excellent water, there has 
been less mortality than in previous yt-ars. 

Inclosed I respectfully submit the statistical information called for in your letter of 
June l«th, 1879. 

Very respectfully, 

J. HERTFORD, 

Acting Agent, 
Th9 Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Sac and Fox Agency, 
Tama County ^ lowtty August 26, 1879. 

Sir : Id accordance with instractions received from the Indian Bureau, I have the 
honor to submit a report of the condition of the Sac and Fox tribe of Indians in Iowa 
for the year ending August 31, 1879. 

The reservation of this tribe is located on the Iowa River, in Tama County, in Cen- 
tral Iowa. They have 692 acres, all under fence of wire and boards, subdivided into 
fields for pasturage and cultivation. They have 60 acres in tame grass, and 150 acres 
broken up, 100 acres of which are under cultivation this year; the balance was left un- 
cultivatedj owing to the wet weather at planting-time and the lack of sufficient imple- 
ments to plow with. Their fields are all well cultivated, clean, and free from weeds. 
The crops are very good ; they will have of corn about 600 bushels ; of beans, 225 bushels ; 
of potatoes, 70 bushels; of squash and pumpkins, 60 loads; they desire to cultivate 
double the quantity of land next year. They wish to purchase more land with their 
annuity money. Their idea in regard to farming is to raise sufficient crops of corn and 
vegetables for their own use, and to raise horses and stock for profit, and they are bet- 
ter adapted to raise horses and stock than anything else. They have a great desire to 
improve their stock with blooded and Norman breeds of horses. Their personal prop- 
erty is valued at about $15,000. 

The tribe numbers 345, there being 164 males and 181 females. There have been six 
deaths and ten births during the year. Their village consists of about 31 houses, mainly 
built of baik and partly of boards. Their houses and grounds are kept very clean and 
neat. 

From all I can learn from persons living near the Indian reservation, the conduct of 
the Indians the past year has been very good — not a single crime committed on the 
whites or among themselves. They are very quiet and orderly, very kind to each other ; 
the young men of the tribe deserve great praise for their good behavior during the 
year. There is very little drunkenness in the tribe, and every effort is made by the 
chiefs and council to suppress it. The women of the tribe are very well behaved, 
modest, and chaste. 

The school-house is now bccupied by the agency farmer and teacher. I have divided 
the school-room in two, one for my office and school -room for the young men, the other 
for the teacher for teaching the young women. These Indians have a great dislike to 
regular schools, and what we have to do to teach them has to be done in a general and 
irregular manner. 

In conclusion, I would say of this tribe that they are a smart, intelligent people, who 
have made great progress towards civilization in the last ten years, as much as could 
be reasonably expected for the aid and assistance they have had, and it will take a long 
time to entirely change their customs and habits. Steady, patient labor, kind and gen- 
erous treatment, will accomplish it in the end. 

GEO. L. DAVENPORT, 

United Statis Indian Agent, 

The CoMMissiONBR OF Indian* Affairs. 



Office op Kansas Agency, Pottawatomie Reserve, Kansas, 

September '<»0, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with instructions received from the Office of Indian Affairs* 
under date of June 18, 1879, 1 herewith submit my first annual report of the condition 
of the Indian tribes in this agency. 

The jurisdiction of the agency embraces the tribes located in Kansns, consisting of 
the Prairie Band of PottawatomieSy numbering on their reserve 451 persons; the Kicka- 
poos J numbering 239 persons ; and the confederated bands of Chippewa and Munsee In- 
dians, numbering 62 persons; in addition to this aggregate of 752 Indians, there are 
about 290 Pottawatomies and 30 Kickapoos absent from their reserves without permis- 
sion. 

The reserve occupied by the Pottawatomie Indians contains 77,357.57 acres of land ; 
is located in the boundaries of Jackson County, Kansas, about twelve miles north of 
the Kansas Pacific Railway. The soil is a rich, sandy loam, and is well watered by 
springs and running streams. Atmosphere is dry, with heavy winds in autumn and 
spring. About three-tenths of the area of this reserve is superior farming land, and 
the remainder is unsurpassed for grazing purposes. 

The Kickapoo Reserve, lying in Brown County, Kansas, about five miles north of the 
Kansas Central Railway, embraces 20,273 acres of land, of very much the same charac- 
ter as the Pottawatomie Reserve, though, perhaps, a larger proportion is suitable for 
cultivation. 

The lands of the Chippewa and Munsee Indians, amounting to \^^i^> ^^sx^^^V^^X^'^ 
certificate title, are located in Franklin County, Kau^a^, "iift«»\ 0\.\«.^\s»C\V^. 

JND 
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The lands occupied by the tribes in the agency aggregate 102,025 acres, and their 
total credits on the books of the Interior Department is abont $875,000, which is per- 
manently secured to them by treaty stipulations. 

During the past year seven Pottawatomie Indians erected comfortable dwelling- 
bouses and converted the habitations formerly occupied by them into stabling for 
horses and cattle. Individuals of the tribe purchased about 500 fruit trees last spring, 
which were planted and grew thriftily, and there are not exceeding ten heads of 
families in the tribe but what have made very noticeable improvements to their dwell- 
ings and surroundings. 

The members of this tribe have broken 400 acres of prairie during the summer, and 
designed breaking 200 more had the season been at all favorable for such labor. Their 
seedti were nl\ planted early in the farming season, and the growing crops were thor- 
oughly cultivated. Taken as a whole, their fields present as clean and neat appearance 
as those farmed by white men in this section of country. In consequence of dry 
weather at the time corn was maturing, very little, if any, more than half a crop 
will be realized, and for the same reason but very few potatoes have been raised. The 
Indians, however, will have sufficient beans and pumpkins for their own consumption, 
of a nicer quality than those I have observed outside the reserve. 

These Indians seem naturally inclined to agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and, 
with but very few exceptions, they have abandoned the idea of hunting, and express 
themselves as satisfied that the cultivation of the soil presents the surest and best 
method known tothemby which to obtain a livelihood. They take great pride in raising 
horses and ponies, and are obtaining cattle as rapidly as could be expected, considering 
their limited individual resources. They raise a sufficient number of hogs to furnish 
them with all the meat they require, if cured properly, but the majority of them pre- 
fer to use it while in a fresh state, and as a consequence they are compelled to purchase 
bacon at a time when it is most expensive. 

A large portion, at least one-third, of their annuity is expended in purchasing stoves, 
furniture, and other articles calculated to conduce to the comfort of their families; at 
their last annuity payment, eight persons paid for cooking stoves which they had pur- 
chased. 

While they have adopted the views of the white race in regard to the manner of 
conducting agricultural pursuits and their methods of acquiring property, yet many of 
them are enthusiastic supporters of the traditions and superstitions taught them by 
their fathers, and, singular to relate, the most extreme men of this class are among 
those who made the greatest material advancement. I am often profoundly surprised 
to hear men of sound judgment in all practical matters express ideas in regard to re- 
ligious and other subjects so utterly absurd that it would be a charity to think they 
did not believe them. Another and larger class, embracing the younger members of 
the tribe, are gradually relinquishing these traditions and superstitions, and desire to 
be taught the principles of Christianity ; this class is surely increasing in number, and 
I have no doubt but that the'succeediug generation of Pottawatomies will believe in 
all the truths of revealed religion. 

There are many zealous supporters of eduration among the ablest minds in the tribe, 
and it is not openly opposed by any of the Indians ; but the party of extreme Indian 
ideas do not send their children to school, and doubtless prevent all from being sent they 
can. The school accommodations for this tribe are excellent ; they consist of a boarding- 
house of ample dimensions to board and lodge forty pupils ; a school-house snfiSciently 
large to seat comfortably all the children of suitable age to attend school in the tribe; 
a large and well arranged laundry ; a smoke and milk house combined, and a commo- 
dious barn for the accommodation of stock belonging to the school farm. The £^nn 
consists of 63 acres of land, on which good crops of corn and oats have been raised this 
year ; the stock consists of about 50 head of cattle, 4 horses, and nearly if not quite 
enough hogs to furnish bacon for the school nine months out of twelve. 

The boys attending the school labor on the farm regularly, and are taught to prop- 
erly care for stock, to milk, and to perform all kinds of labor incident to farm lira. I 
have observed them very closely in the performance of their various duties, and am sat- 
isfied that they learn as quickly, and are as industrious and faithful, as white boys of 
the same age. The girls attending the school are taught by the matron all housekeep- 
ing duties, and under the instruction of the assistant teacher are taught to cut out and 
make garments fiir themselves and male pupils; they are very quick to learn and are 
proud of their ability to make for themselves as neat garments as are worn by white 
people of their age. 

The Pottawatomies are entirely satisfied with their present location, and declare an 
intention to establish permanent houses for their children ; their relations with the 
white people living contiguous to them are of the kindest nature, and all diffioalties 
about trespass of stock, &c., are easily settled without resort to law. 

The Kickapoo Indians have advanc^ in agricultural pursuits, and in raising stocky 
in about the same proportion as have the Pottawatomies. During the summer they 
broke 200 acres of prairie, which was inclosed with substantial wire fencing purchased 
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for them. I also purchased 1,000 apple trees for them, which they planted carefully, 
under the instruction of employes and Indians accustomed to fruit-raising; though 
the summer was not favorable to the growth of young trees, nearly all of them lived 
and grew nicely. 

These Indians have a sufficient number of horses and ponies to cultivate their farms 
and for riding purposes ; a few of them have small herds of cattle, and many of them 
are anxious to obtain cows from which to raise cattle. The small amount of their an- 
nuity payment — ^about $26.10 per capita — will not admit of their expending much, if 
any of it, for other purposes than the purchase of the necessaries of life, and I would 
recommend that a portion of the annual interest derived from appropriation "Fulfill- 
ing treaty with Kickapoos, interest," be expended in the purchase of cows to be issued 
to those Indian farmers who have demonstrated their fitness to take care of them. 

Nearly every head of a family raises hogs, though in limited numbers, as they are 
required to keep them in iuclosures, for the reason that their fences are not "hog-tight.'' 
Their fields range from 3 to 60 acres in area, in the diminished reserve, and some In- 
dians who have individual allotments have as much as 100 acres in cultivation. They 
raise corn, potatoes, wheat, oats, pumpkins, beans, and garden vegetables, and will 
this year have moderate yields of all crops mentioned, the season having been more 
favorable on the Kickapoo Reserve than in the locality of the Pottawatomie Reserve. 

There are a number of allottees under the treaty of May 28, 1863, yet associated with 
the tribe, who occupy allotments of land isolated from each other and from the reserve 
held in common ; as a consequence, that care and protection cannot be extended to 
them which they demand and are really entitled to as members of the tribe interested 
in the distribution of the funds belonging to the tribe equally with those who hold in 
common. Independent of this fact, the Indians holding in common have formed a 
prejudice against the allottees, and object to their receiving a just proportion of issues 
of agricultural implements, <&c. These allottees desire to become citizens, and request 
that their pro rata shares of the cash credits of the tribe be paid, and that patents for 
their allotments of lands be issued to them. I have personally inspected the farms of 
those Indians making this request, and their manner of living, and believe they can 
sustain themselves. After having carefully considered the matter, I have concluded 
that it will be best to sever their connection with the tribe, and recommend that the 
necessary legislation be secured at the next session of Congress to accomplish that re- 
sult. There are several tracts set apart for school and agency purposes, and for a mill 
site, belonging to the entire tribe, which are not now of any practical benefit to the 
Indians, and should be sold and the proceeds applied for the promotion of the agricul- 
tural and educational interests of the tribe. 

The Kickapoos are favorable to education ; there are but few heads of families in 
the tribe but that desire to see their children educated. Their school buildings, though 
sufficiently commodious to accommodate all the children in the tribe, are generally 
old and in bad condition. Having received authority from the honorable Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, it is my intention before the coming of winter to make the 
buildings at least comfortable, though to put them in good repair would require a com- 
paratively large expenditure. 

A farm of 35 acres is attached to the school, which is cultivated on the same plan as 
the Pottawatomie boarding-school farm. There are 37 head of cattle and 50 hogs be- 
longing to this school ; also 2 mules, very old and unfit for service. 

The majority of the Kickapoos entertain advanced religious views ; they have erected 
two church buildings, in one of which service is regularly held by native preachers 
every Sabbath. These men, though expressing but crude ideas of religion, teach the 
necessity of being virtuous, truthful, and temperate in an impressive manner. 

These Indians are satisfied with their present home, and resist any suggesrions as to 
their moving elsewhere. I have impressed upon the Pottawatomies and Kickapoos 
the fact that they cannot retain their reserves and live in the midst of civilization 
unless they are in reasonable time prepared to accept its advantages and responsibili- 
ties ; that they must conform to the customs of tbe white people ; that they must 
inclose larger tracts of land, enter more largely into cattle-raising, and utilize all the 
advantages of soil and climate with which they are now blessed. I am convinced that 
they are endeavoring to overcome their prejudices against ideas and principles they 
do not understand, and to educate themselves into a better understanding of matters 
connected with their future comfort and happiness. They have certainly during the 
last year made rapid strides toward becoming self-supporting, and are prepared to ren- 
der their families and stock much more comfortable the ensuing winter than during 
any previous one. 

The Chippewa and Mnnsee Indians have good farms and reside in comfortable dwell- 
ing honses ; they seem to me to be competent to take charge of their own affairs, and on 
this acconnti and for the reasons that they are impatient of control, and that many 
complications are arising out of land sales made by them, I have to recommend that 
they either be made citizens or transferred to a reserve in common in some oth^xL 
locality. 
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Tbe timber growing on the reserves in tbe agency bas been fu1]y protected, and bat 
a very sroail amcaut of stock belonging to tbe Indians bas been lost tbroDgh strayiDg' 
or tbeft. 

I bave issued to tbe Pottawatomie and Kickapoo Indians all tbe agricaltnral im- 
plements and macbines tbey actually reqnired ; sucb articles are purcbastd from faiid» 
establisbed ior tbe purpose by treaty stipulations. 

In gatbering tbe statistical information berewitb forwarded , I bave found it neces- 
sary to visit every bouse and farm occupied by the Indians, wbicb bas afforded me tbe 
fullest opportunity to observe tbeir mode of living, tbe manner in wbioh tbey save 
tbeir produce, tbe condition of tbeir farms and stock, and tbeir views as to future in- 
dustries and conduct. Tbere can be no doubt whatever but that tbeir advaucement ia 
of a substantial character, and that if tbey are not disturbed by sensations of any kind 
they will in a few years become entirely self-'Sustaiuing, as tbey are now law-abiding 
and peaceful memberH of society. 
Verv respectfully, 

H. C. LINN, 
United States Indian Agent, 

The Commission KR of Indian Affairs. 



Mackinac Agency, 
Ypsilantij Mich,, September 1, 1879. 

Sir: In accordance with tbe requirements of tbe Indian Department, I submit here- 
with my fourth annual report of affairs in this agency. The statistics which accom- 
pany this will give a more accurate view of the industrial and social condition of tbe 
several tribes and bands of Indians within the jurisdiction of this agency than I can 
do in the brief space I propose to occupy in my remarks. 

The jurisdiction of the agency embraces the Ottaivaa and Clnppeivas^ who are mostiy 
settled along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, the islands in the same, the north 
shore of said lake, both sides of tbe straits of Mackinac and tbe island of the same 
name, from which the agency ti«kes its title, this having been in olden times the great 
depot of the American Fur Company and general rendezvous of the powerful 
tribes inhabiting the entire Northwest. Of these there are, as near as I can estimate 
from the most authentic information, about 6,000. 

Next in point of numbers are the Chippewasof Saginaw^ Swan Creek, and Black i^irer, 
who are located the entire length of the Saginaw Bay at various points, and the Sagi- 
naw River and its tributaries. About 1,000 of this tribe are on tbe reservation in Isa- 
bella County. These number in all, as near as I can ascertain, about 2,500. 

Next come the Chippewaa of Lake Superior, who are principally located on either side 
of Keweenaw Bay, although tbere are a number of settlements of this tribe, amounting 
in tbe aggregate to several hundred, at other points, so that I think tbere are fully 1,5200 
or 1,500 of these, including half-breeds and mixed-bloods, who acknowledge themselves 
as Chippew^as. 

Then there are tbe Chippewaa of Sault Ste. Marie, who are indeed parts of the tribes 
heretofore named, but have been recognized in treaties by the name indicated. These 
reside along the south shore of the eastern extremity of Lake Superior, and the entire 
length of the Sault Ste. Marie River, to Detour, on Lake Huron, numbering at least 
800. 

To these are to be added the PottawatomieSy who number, including those known as the 
Pottawatomies of Huron, three or four hundred. 

The entire extent of territory over which the various tribes are scattered embraces 
over thirty counties in this State, and the extremes by any traveled route cannot be 
reached in a single journey of less than 600 miles. From the foregoing statement it 
will be seen that this agency has a greater number of Indians, who are distributed 
over a greater extent of territory, than any other agency in the United States, as the 
aggregate is fully 10,000. 

1 have been thus particular in the detail of these facts, because great ignorance ex- 
ists in regard to them. It seems to be an almost settled conviction of even unr own 
citizens that the Indian race is nearly extinct within our borders, and therefore the 
lauds set apart for their use and occupancy might as well be diverted to other par- 
poses and uses, as they have been in the past few years, much to the injury of the In- 
dians, both present and prospective. Even at Washington, because they bear neither 
of '' wars nor rumors of wars," it eeenis to be a matter of settled fact that tbere are bnt 
very few Indians in the State, or that they need any further care, since tbe extremely 
doubtful practice of annual payments of a few dollars j)er capxiahan been discoutinneo. 

Nearly all these Indians are the occupants of comfortable houses ; a number of them 
are frame and painted, while others are made very comfortable from hewn logs, nicely 
"chinked " and plastered ; others, less pretentious, are made of unhewn logs with bark 
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Toofs. Tbe historical ^' wi^watn '' is now seldom if ever seen as a permaaent abode. 
Many more, no doubt, would have built better houses and made larger improvementGiy 
but the uncertainty as to whether they would be allowed to retain the lands taken as 
homesteads has deterred them from making that effort to secure comfortable homes 
which they would have done under other circumstances. The Indian is not naturally 
inclined to close application to the hard, persistent labor necessary to make *^ the 
wilderness blossom like the rose ; " and when the prospect is that his toil will not avail 
much, he cannot be expected to put forth great energies. 

The last year has shown much increase in the cultivation of the soil, and production 
of crops of all kinds, as the tabular statement herewith appended will show. 

The schools, eight in iiiunber, have been as well attended as the situation of affairs 
would warrant, and I am pleased to assure you that the progress has generally met 
my expectations. There have been instances of children who have not missed a day 
■ from school during the term. Their progress has fully equalled that which would 
have been expected from white children under similar circumstances. I think if 
if any doubts have heretofore existed as to the practicability of educating the 
Indian, the results in these schools must dissipate them, and that this, more than 
any other expedient heretofore tried, will prove the medium of transformation from 
the roving, half savage gypsy life to that of the staid and peaceful citizen. The ef- 
fect of the school upon the rising generation is very marked, indeed. In several in- 
stances I have had applications from boys and their parents for an opportunity to have 
them placed in other schools at government expense, that they might acquire a higher 
and better education than the schools we have can afford them ; an education which 
would fit them for the higher dr professional pursuits. I know of three or four girls whose 
only education has been obtained at these ludian schools, that are now employed as 
teachers in the public schools in their vicinity, and are said to be giving good satisfac- 
tion as instructors in the primary or fundamental branches. 

I rejoice that in this agency the old system has passed away of calling large bodies 
of a scattered tribe of Indians together for a " payment^' of a few dollars to each In- 
dian, which was generally spent with the " licensed trader," who was the unfailing 
attendant of these '^ payments,'' which ended in a scene of drunken orgies, the Indian 
returning to his home as poor as he left it, and sadly demoralized. This system, so long 
practiced by our government, was most pernicious in its results, and so long as ad- 
hered to was one of the most serious obstacles to progress ever placed in the way of the 
Indian. A tithe of the money thus frittered away, if used as I apprehend it is now iii- 
tended to be, to advance the best interests of the red man, would long ere this have 
produced astonishing results in enlighten icg these poor people, and teaching them a 
better way. 

The habit of subsisting solely by hunting and fishing is being abandoned, and very 
many of the young and able-bodied men find employment as sailors, as lumbermen, 
and wood -choppers, and in the various mills, and in different capacities, sometimes as 
farmers, although the steady routine of a farmer's life does not seem as congenial to 
their natures as the more exciting and changing scenes attending other occupations. 

The custom of requiring the women to cultivate the land is being discontinued, and 
woman is assigned her true sphere in the household. 

Thus, one by one, the old habits and ideas are yielding to the forra», manners, and 
customs of civilization. But the old and long established maxim, that tbe vices and 
evil practices of their white neighbors are more easily learned and practiced than their 
virtues, is as trae in the present as in the past. The fondness for intoxicating drinks 
seems to be their natural and universal propensity. Although strictly prohibited by 
both State and United States statutes, the dealers are so crafty and cunning in their sales, 
to cover their transactions, that it is almost impossible to detect and punish them. 
The Indian who is caught drunk can very rarely be induced to testify of whom he 
bonght his liquor. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians has been generally very good, yet in some 
localities there has been a prevalence of some of the ordinary epidemic or contagious 
diseases, as measles and scarlet fever, and much suffering and several deaths for the 
want of prompt and i)roper medical treatment. At Iroquois Point in particular the 
measles made their first appearance, and among the adults it was very severe, several 
deaths occurring. There is no physician within several miles. The scarlet fever has 
also been quite prevalent in both the upper and lower peninsula, from which a number 
of deaths have occurred. If something could be done to provide medical assistance in 
such cases, no doubt much suffering might be averted and many lives saved. 

There are several subjects which might properly be mentioned, but, as they have 
been discussed in former reports, I will not repeat them here. In the matter of put- 
ting to rest the question in regard to the Indian homesteads in cases where white men 
have tried to dispossess them, I think no injustice would ensue from an order to restore 
to all Indians their lands upon which they had made improvements prior to the attempt 
to dispossess them. The most aggravated cases of this kind are not persons who are 
seeking homes^ but are endeavoring to obtain possession for 8^ee\\VjA.\svb^\ix^$Qf9»^'a»>"5»a. 
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they caDEot obtain them in any other way, while the Indian becomes discoaraged and 
disheartened at this want of protection, for which he looks to the government, sup- 
posing it to be his right to expect it. 

The religions and moral condition of the several tribes seems to fnlly keep pace with 
their progress in civilization. Those neighborhoods where the Roman Catholic Charch 
first planted the *^ trne faith'' more than two centuries ago do not seem to have made 
mach progress further thai) to hold the people firmly to their belief, while most of their 
charch edifices seem to be going to decay, and the priests, becoming imbaed with the 
love of mammon, seem in some instances to be coming into possession of large quan- 
tities of the Indian's lands, as some complain, by driving sharp bargains. 

The Methodist Church is doing much in various neighborhoods in the way of build- 
ing up their belief, and wherever they gain a foothold it seems to be to the decided 
advantage of the people, as shown in their lives and conduct. There have been this 
year, at various points within the agency, eight camp-meetings of this denomina- 
tion, and all, so far as I have heard, were in every respect peaceable and orderly, and 
no doubt seasons of much improvement to tho^e attending this mode of worship, being 
one very congenial to the natural impulses of the Indian character. A very large per- 
centage of the adult Indians at this agency are members of some church. I think about 
one-third of these are Catholics, and a large proportion of the rest Methodist, with a 
few Presbyterians in the vicinity where this church formerly had missions, of which 
there were many at one time, all of which I think are abandoned now, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church alone endeavoring to keep up churches among them, which probably 
accounts for their greater success. 

The industrial condition is shown by the following items from the accompanying 
statistical report of the several tribes of the agency. Nearly all are carefully compiled 
from the most authentic information I could obtain after diligent inquiry in the vari- 
ous localities. Yet many items are only estimates, as the exact amounts or numbers 
are extremely difficult to obtain, even where parties are seen. 

Number of acres under cultivation in all parts of the agency 7, 900 

Acres under fence 9,200 

Bushels of wheat produced 13, 374 

Bushels of corn produced 20,900 

Bushels of oats produced 3, 240 

Bushels of potatoes produced 44, 500 

Tons of hay cut 1,600 

Cords of wood cut 42,500 

Horses owned 1 800 

Cattle owned 765 

Swine owned 1,325 

Feet of lumber sawed 425,000 

Pounds of maple sugar manufactured 2, 000 

Value of berries picked $2,000 

Value of furs sold 1 $4,700 

Log houses occupied 813 

Frame houses occupied 155 

The houses are undoubtedly far below the number actually occupied by them, as 
they are in many instances so small and inferior that they do not think them of any 
account. The foregoing statistics are not intended to include the product of their 
labor when employed to work for wages for others, which embraces by far the greatest 
portion of their time, and of course would show a large addition to their prodaction. 

I think there is every reason to take courage and hope that by fair and honorable 
dealings with them their condition will improve year by year, and that ere long they 
will become fully identified as a part of our citizenship and body politic. I think we 
have no cause to be discouraged or relax our endeavors to sustain and encoarage the 
schools, and use every inducement to lead them to improve their lands and become 
more thoroughly self-supporting. 

I have some fears that considerable suffering may attend the winter with the Chip- 
pewas of Lake Superior, as on the night of the 15th of August last a severe frost de- 
stroyed all their corn and potatoes, which, I am told, has not happened before for nearly 
twenty years. The loss of these crops is very severe upon them, particularly the pota- 
toes, on which they largely depend for their winter sustenance. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. W. LEE, 
United States Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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White Eartk Agency, 
White Earth, Minn., August 27, 1879. 

Sir : Herewith I have the honor to transmit the annaal report of this agency for the 
current year. 

Since the consolidation of the Red Lake and Leech Lake Agencies with this, in April 
last, there has existed entire harmony among all the Indian;) and employes. No in- 
sabordination or dispositioa to create disturbances has been manifested. There are 
about 6,200 Indians within this agency, one-fourth of whom are located upon the 
White Earth Reservation ; the remainder are scattered upon the different reservations. 
(See Exhibit A.) 

The health of the Indians under my charge has been generally good. No epidemic 
or acute diseases have prevailed, and the condition of those suffering from chronic and 
syphilitic affections has been greatly ameliorated under the skillful and efficient 
treatment rendered by Dr. Rosser, the resident physician, and whose services were in- 
valuable. A few families of different bands suffered from exposure and want of suita- 
ble food during the winter, but these instances were rare, and mostly chargeable to the 
improvidence of the parties themselves. The total mortality has been less than that of 
last year. 

No crimes of magnitude among tlie Indians have come to my knowledge ; but few petty 
offenses have been committed, and these have been summarily dealt with. Person and 
property are as secure within this agency as anywhere in the United States ; no other 
community of 6,000 persons within my knowledge can present so small a calendar of 
crime. 

Superstition, with its attendant evils, is fast disappearing and more enlightened ideas 
are being adopted. The Indians seem eager for practical information, which will ena- 
ble them to help themselves in a material way. They are fast acquiring a disposition 
to accumulate property, and are thus incited to habits of industry. Whenever lo- 
cated upon lands of their own they soon become interested in its improvement, and 
giv<. little time to their old habits and ways. (For list of crimes and arrests, see Ex- 
hibit B.) 

The farming of the Indians has been attended with good success the past year; an 
abundant crop has been secured by those who were engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil. Upon the reservation there have been grown 25,000 bushels of wheat ; 8,975 bush- 
els of oats ; 2,726 bushels of corn ; 20,000 bushels of potatoes ; 971 bushels of barley ; 
with other grains and vegetables in proportion. (For full statement of the praducts 
of this and the other reservations under my charge, see Exhibit C.) The manual labor 
has been wholly performed by the Indians and mixed-bloods, and to my entire satisfac- 
tion. The cultivated area has been increased this year at White Earth Reservation, 
1,017 acres; Red Lake Reservation, 15 acres ; Leech Lake Reservation, 18|^ acres ; twen- 
ty-five acres of sorghum, planted as an experiment, has made an average growth of 
ten feet, and is now in nice condition for manufacturing into sirup. I am of the opin- 
ion that it can be successfully cultivated here. 

The White Earth Reservation is naturally adapted to agricultural settlement ; the 
soil is most fertile and produces in abundance all cereals and vegetables grown in tem- 
perate climates. The distribution of timber, prairie, and water is most advantageous 
to the husbandman. A variety of nutritious grasses indigenous here grow in such 
rich profusion, affording ample forage for all animals. The climate is most salubri- 
ous, entirely free from all malarial or miasmatic influences. The resources of the 
territory included in this reservation are ample for the support and maintenance of 
all the Indians under my charge. The benefit to the Indian from his removal from his 
wild haunts and wandering life to a permanent home could be no better demon- 
strated than by comparing the condition of those now upon this reservation with that 
of those who still retain their nomadic habits. The former is clearly provided with 
abundance, and contented in his home, the latter restless and discontented. 

I believe immediate steps should be taken to remove the Indians now located at 
White Oak Point, Sandy Lake, and Gull Lake to this reservation. The removal can 
be effected without difficHlty and at little expense, and with assistance from the gov- 
ernment for a few years, they would then become self-sustaining. Those residing at 
Mille Lacs also should be removed as speedily as possible without an infraction of 
existing treaties. Many of the Leech Lake and Red Lake Indians would voluntarily 
come to this reservation if they could receive the necessary aid in the form of horses, 
cattle, breaking of lands, seed, <&c., so as to enable them to begin their new life. When 
this is done the remaining Indians will soon follow. 

The lands now occupied by the Indians whose removal is herein suggested are 
not generally adapted lor agricultural purposes, and are chiefly valuable for pine tim- 
ber growing thereon. Should the Indian title be extinguished, a ready sale could be 
wade of the timber and a fund so created ample to meet the expenses incident to 
their removal and their establishment in comfortable houses upon this reservation. 
Much good would result from a concentration of these Indians upon m^ c^^fiX-H-^Ssai^ ^ 
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in the increased opportunity of the government to render more effective and uniform 
the efforts of its agents and employes in their behalf. 

This office is in need of a large map of this reservation showing topography, &>c., to aid 
in the selection of locations for individuals, the opening of roads, and other matters which 
necessity requires. I also request specific instructions in relation to the disposition of 
the lands to individuals upon points submitted in my letter of date January 22, 1879. 

The transition of the Indians of this agency from a state of itinerant barbarism to 
domestic civilization will require for some years prudent supervision and circumspect 
encouragement. 

Christian worship has been maintained upon all the reservations, sustained and en- 
couraged by different sects of the Christian faith. A general and growing interest has 
been manifested by the Indians in the different religious organizations existing within 
the limits of this agency, and wherever material aid has accompanied the religions 
solicitudes of the devoted missionary, a gratifying number of proselytes has been 
secured. I have in no manner interfered other than to encourage any and all mission- 
ary efforts made for the conversion of the Indians to the Christian raith. (For state- 
ment of church edifice, communicants, &;c., seS Exhibit D.) 

The small sum of iponey at my disposal for school purposes, I have found insufficient 
to supply the urgent and increasing demand among the Indians for the instruction of 
their children. The teachers in charge during the last year have been competent and 
faithfal, and the progress of the pupils has been most gratifying. The deportment of 
the pupils and their intercourse with each other will compare most favorably with 
those of any place. I would respectfully suggest that greater importance should be 
attached to the industrial department, wherein the rudiments of farm and home labor 
should be taught ; it will be of great practical utility. The Indian child is tractable 
and easily learns by intuition those elementary habits which are the foundation of all 
civilized society. 

The new school-house is now in the course of erection, which, when completed, will 
afford ample room for all school-going children of this agency. (Exhibit E will give 
the number of school pupils in attendance, <&c.) 

The police force has been increased, there now being 16 on this reservation, 16 at 
Red Lake, and 18 at Leech Lake. The good roads everywhere observable are largely- 
due to the efficiency of the officers and men composing this body. Their diligence, 
faithfulness, and correct deportment at all times justly deserve the highest commenda- 
tion. I deem the maintenance of the organization an essential aid in preserving order 
and enforcing the regulations necessary to the welfare of the Indians. 

A commendable zeal has been manifested by the Indians upon this reservation in 
making improvements, and so bettering their own condition ; one thousand acres of land 
have been broken this season; 5,352 rods of rail fence and 20 houses built. Quite an 
area has been added to the cultivated tracts at Red Lake, and same at Leech Lake. 
The Pembina Indians, who were considered and looked upon at the time I took charge 
of this agency as the most worthless and indolent, are to-day as prosperous and indns- 
trious as the best. The crops at all points when cultivated in this agency have been 
good this year. The labor for all these matters has be^n mostly performed by the In- 
dians alone. 

The capacity of the flouring-mill at Red Lake, when the new machinery I have on hand 
is set up, will be sufficient to do all the grinding for that reservation. The saw-mill is 
sufficiently large and in fair condition. The mills at Leech Lake, both saw and grist, 
are in fait condition and of capacity sufficient to supply the demands of those people. 

I have had some repairs made upon the steamboat. It is now in good condition and 
is of good service to the Leech Lake Reservation. No material change has occurred in 
the public buildings upon the Leech or Red Lake Reservation. 

A water-mill with water-power was built upon this reservation on the White Earth 
River last fall, and has ground all the wheat and corn, <&c., raised by these people. It 
has two run of stone, one for flour, and one for corn and feed, to which I am soon to 
add another run of stone and a purifier, which, when completed, will turn out flour equal 
to the best grade manufactured in the State. The water-power is excellent, aad ample 
to supply all demands for its use. The saw-miil on the Wild Rico River is in good run- 
ning order. The government buildings have been generally renovated, repaired, and 
newly painted, and are now in good condition. 

The use of intoxicating liquors upon this reservation has been entirely stopped, and 
but few instances of its introduction have come to my notice. A strict enforcement of 
the law and the speedy punishment of those who violate its provisions have been found 
wholesome and efficient aids in the suppression of the evil. 

During the next month an exposition of the products of the indnstries of the Indians 
upon this reservation is to be held by them. Much Interest is manifested by them in 
the undertaking, and I have given it such encouragement as was possible. Quite a 
competition already exists as to who shall be able to make a display of products shoW' 
ing the greatest skill and progress. That the exhibition will bo creditable to their 
skill and industry I have no doubt, and I also believe it will tend to attract many who 
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have not enora^ed ia agricaUaral pariaits, and serve a3 an incentive to g) and do like- 
wise. 

I believe that it the government shall see &t to adopt the plan of concentraMng the 
Indians of this agency upon the reservation, as herein indicated, in less than a score 
of years it will be relieved from all charge on their acconnt, and the Indians become 
comparatively civilized and wholly self-supporting. In my frequent visits to thejdiifer- 
ent reservations I have found a growing inclination among the various bands to alto- 
gether abandon hunting and fishing, which has now become a most precarious means 
of subsistence, and adopt the habits and usages of civilization with its attendant ben- 
efits. This sentiment has been greatly stimulated by the success of those who have 
done so now upon this reservation ; and a comparison of the contentment, plenty, and 
comfort which these enjoy with the want and indigence of the others has been most 
potent and effective in its influence. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. A. RUFFEE, 
United State8]ladian Agent. 

The Co.MM[ssio:^ER of Ixdiax Affairs. 



Black FEET Agexcy, Montana, 

July 28, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit this my third annual report of affdirs at this agency. 

This agency is located in the northwest corner of M')ntana, 60 miles from the Canada 
line. Its situation is on Badger Creek, which is one of che tributaries of the Marias 
River. 

The tribes under the supervision of this agency, the Blaok/eet^ Bloods, and Piegans, 
are really one people, having the same origin, language, and habits. They are every 
year merging more and more into one tribe, known by the general name of Piegan. 
This is, however, exclusive of another branch of the same family, known as the North- 
ern Blackfeet, who roam almost entirely across the line in the neighboring Dominion 
of Canada. 

As near as can be ascertained, the Indians belonging to this agency number about 
7,500 persons. They are organized in bands, or large families, numbering from 10 
lodges up to 100, and are governed by laws made by the band chiefs in council, by 
whom also one or more head chiefs are elected. The agent, as the representative of 
the Great Father, is recognized as authority above the chiefs, and his approval is nec- 
essary for all trials and punishments, every offender being brought to the agency for 
trial. 

It is less than ten years since these Piegans were exceedingly hostile, a terror to the 
people of the Territory, whose lives and property were in constant danger. The terri- 
ble retribution made upon them by Colonel Baker, in the utter extermination of 
*' Double Runner's '' band, put a check upon their warring operations against the 
whites, and since that day there has been not only no outbreak but a constantly grow- 
ing friendly disposition, which has dnring the past year shown itself in the fact that 
there has been no theft or outrage of any kind committed on white men during the 
year. 

The hostile Sioux under Sitting Bull are among the natural and implacable enemies 
of the Piegans, and reliance can be placed upon their cooperation with the whites in 
case of any offensive movements in this direction by the Sioux. During the past two 
or three years there has been a sort of armistice between the Sioux and these In- 
dians, in order that they might hunt the buffalo over the same general range, but even 
this truce ha3 now ended. According to their custom, these Indians, late in the fall of 
last year, went ou the winter hunt, dividing into two bands. The larger one, under 
White Calf, head chief, wont toward the Bear Paw Mountains, where they found a 
moderate quantity of buffalo, and many Indians of ottier tribes engaged in hunting ; 
among these were Sioux from across the Canada line. An understanding was made 
that they should not war upon nor steal from each other, but should camp together 
peaceably ; this was adhered to until near the time for breaking up camp, when some 
of the Sioux stole from the Piegans 35 ponies, and made for across the Canada line, but 
were pursued and overtaken. Wnen called upon to stop and talk, their reply was by 
firing on their pursuers; a fight ensued, in which the Sioux lost six warriors and the 
Piegans one. The stolen ponies were run across the line ami reported as having been 
received in Sitting Bull's camp. Since that time there have been other smaller en- 
counters reported, and the old feeling of hostility against the Sioux has been re- 
vived. 

Auothnr and Hmaller band, under Fiist Buffalo Horse, went north toward Elk River, 
and wore excee<liiigly unfortunate, taking few buffalo. The scarcity of food and the 
extreme severity o( the winter caused great suffering among them\ Vi^^s^. xJc^ss^ ^^kv^ 
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their ponies became so much weakened as to travel with difficulty. One squaw and 
one child were frozen to death, and the whole band had a narrow escape from destruC' 
tion. finally returning to the agency in a deplorable condition. The experience of the 
winter has convinced their best men that the time has come for making such chan^ in 
their manner of life as the failure of buifalo renders imperative. One said, " The time 
is close when the tail of the last buffalo will be seen disappearing from the prairie.'^ 

: . BEMOVAL OF THE AGENCY. 

Under the authority given by the department for the removal of the agency buildings 
to a better location, work was prom.ptly commenced, and such of the employes as could 
be spared were sent to camp at the now location, and all winter were occupied iu cut- 
ting logs for use in spring when required, and in forwarding such other work as wa» 
possible. The removal was commenced as early as the backward season permitted, and 
was carried on uninterruptedly, until now there are good buildings in a suitable loca- 
tion. In effecting this change the Indians have not been mere lookers on, but have 
given efficient help in digging cellars, hauling stone, mixing mortar, hauling poles for 
fencing, helping to erect the fences, and other work. It was owing to the labor per- 
formed by the Indians that the removal was effected at small cost, and without any 
special appropriation for the purpose, which otherwise would have been absolutely 
necessary. 

AGKICULTURE. 

Notwithstanding the heavy extra labor involved"- in the removal of the agency, our 
farming operations were not neglected. New ground has been broken up and planted 
an excellent irrigating ditch made, and our crops.of potatoes, oats,barley, turnips, pea8e, 
&C.J are now maturing, and look as if there would be an abundant yield. In all these 
operations the Indians have given ready and efficient help, in planting, hoeing our 
growing crops, &c. 

Quite a number of these Indians have also selected locations near the agency, elected 
cabins, plowed, planted, and fenced patches of ground, and are turning their attention 
to the care of cattle. In all these operations the employes have, in addition to their 
other duties, given help and instruction, laying out their irrigating ditches, &.c. One 
of the Indian farms, that of ^^ Running Crane,'" has nine acres of potatoes and turnips 
now presenting a most promising appearance. Other Indian farms have nearly as 
much land under cultivation, and will produce good crops. 

The following are the statistics regarding agriculture, as nearly as can be estimated 

Land under cultivation this year, about 75 acres^ 

New land broken this year, about >..-- 50 acres* 

Increase acres of Indian farms, about 40 acres. 

Wheat 60 bushels. 

Oats and barley 380 bushels; 

Potatoes 12,600 bushels. 

Turnips 1,000 bushels. 

Carrots 100 bushels.. 

Peas < 100 bushels. 

Hay 250 tons. 

No wheat or grain of any kind has been sown by Indians, for the reason that there is 
no flouring-mill in operation within hundreds of miles of this place. Their farming: 
operations are principally devoted to the raising of potatoes and other root crops, of 
which they are exceedingly fond. 

EDUCATION. 

The day-school has been well attended, and while the great camp was near, the room 
was uncomfortably crowded. The progress has been marked and satisfactory ; the in- 
telligence and docility of the children was pleasing to see. I do not think the same 
large number of white children could be so easily controlled or kept in order by two 
teachers. The boarding-school or *^ home'' for Indian children, which is to be pro- 
vided for in the buildings at this new agency, will enable me to provide for several 
b oys who are to be apprenticed to the blacksmith, carpenter, and farmer, and will also 
secure the constant attendance at the daily sessions of the school of many bright schol- 
ars, whose presence could not otherwise be secured, owing to the nomadic habits of 
their parents. 

MISSIONARY. 

The favorable field these Indians present for missionary work is yet unoccupied, al- 
though appeals to the proper quarter have not been wanting. I ouen feal^my efforta 
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for the civilization of these savages cramped by the want of a religions teacher or mis- 
sionary. My mere order will not do away with the few objectionable superstitious ob- 
servances they practice ; their judgments must be convinced and better views given 
them ; for example, their faith in their medicine-men as doctors. One of our chiefs had 
long been afflicted with asthma ; the agency physician had done what he could for him, 
but the chief was easily persuaded, when away from the agency, to try the native 
practice, which was, to bore a hole in his chest, and another in his back, and by blow- 
ing in at the one, force the evil spirit out at the other. Of course I only knew of thi» 
when it was over, and when all I could do was to bury the victim of this practice. 

RESS. 

The example of the few who had built cabins and given up their wandering mode of 
life has this year been followed by larger numbers, and applications for location and 
help are frequent, receiving such attention as I can give. The inclination to wear civ- 
ilized costume is also on the increase ; labor is held in better estimation by the men, 
more are willing to take part in it, and the number of men and women who work reg- 
ularly, and not by fits and starts, is increasing. 

When it is remembered that until two years ago no civilized labor of any kind had 
been performed by any of the Indians at this agency, and that any kind of labor except 
that of the hunt was held to be degrading and despicable by the men, the altered state 
of feeling in this regard is very remarkable. Now some of their most influential chiefs 
set an example to tne rest by going into the field and working themselves, instead of 
simply standing by and seeing their squaws work. The growing scarcity of buffalo 
and other game, the success of the few Indian farms first started, and, principally, mak- 
ing the Indians perform labor for most of the supplies issued to them, has brought about 
this rapid and commendable change of disposition and habit, which only needs to be 
wisely and patiently fostered in order to make these Indians self-supporting in a very 
few years. To bring this about, much yet remains to be done in helping these Indians- 
to help themselves. 

SANITARY. 

The health has been good ; only such diseases prevailed as colds, sore throat, &,c., 
yielding easily to the proper remedies. A few cases of lung disease made the want ot" 
an hospital felt, as without one there is no certainty of the physicians prescriptions 
being followed, and opportunities are offered for the native " medicine-men " to undo 
or ruin all. I trust soon to have a suitable hospital erected. 

POLICE. 

The establishment of our police force has been of great service ; their authority is 
respected, and in the few cases where they have been called upon to act, the men 
have shown a disffosition to perform faithfully their duty. Good order is preserved 
everywhere, and turbulent or unruly spirits are rare. 

CONCLUSION. 

Looking back on the year's events, there is much of encouragement for the next. 
The increased willingness to work, the prompt following of the farming example, the 
obedience to their laws and the decrease of crime, their general docility and universal 
friendliness to the whites, all point to the better condition of these Indians, which it 
is to be hoped nothing will occur to frustrate. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN YOUNG, 
United States Indian Agent. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Crow Agency, Montana, 

July 29, 1879 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith my first annual report of Crow Agency, in 
accordance with your circular letter of instruction, dated June 18. 



TRIBES. 



The Indians under my charge are the Mountain Crows and the Kivev Ctw»^^ \i^^ 
separate tribal organizations speaiing one^langwa^e, aviii >^\\c>'*»6 \.'t^^x^^^sv^&^^^'«^'^'^'» 
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cnstoms, modes of living, and disposition are identical. The Mountain Crows namber 
2,150 sonls and the River Crows aboat 1,150, and together they are able to put into 
the field about 900 warriors. They are wild tribes without acknowledged leaders. 
Two qualifications are indispensable to chieftainship, viz, force of character and the 
ability to dispense hospitality around the wigwam fire ; any one may therefore be a 
chief who can meet these requirements and secure a following. Hence the whole tribe 
are broken up into bands of from ten to thirty lodges. But little authority is exer- 
cised or possessed by any chief over his followers. They are mercurial and nomadic 
and very rarely remain long in any one camp. During the period that they were en- 
camped at the agency last winter (four months), they changed camp three times. 

HABITS. 

When grass begins to grow in the spring they all sigh for the excitement of tbe 
chase, strike their tents, and, like a grand army, move out upon the broad prairies to en- 
gage in their summer hunt, which they keep up until mid-summer, when they return 
to the agency, dress their hides, make their lodgen, and remain until fall, when robes are 
good, when they go out to kill tbe buffalo and secure the robes and dry the meat, 
which constitute their stock in trade. So soon as this hunt is concluded, which asa- 
ally runs to the middle of January, they return to the agency, tan their robes, draw 
their annuities, and enjoy themselves sioging and dancing, with a hilarity unknown 
to any other people on the continent. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, they are the devoted friends of the white race, 
and have been our allies in all the Indian wars of this section. They arecomparative- 
ly easy to control, and were it not for the meddlesome interference of the designing 
white men with whom they come into contact, the task would not be nearly so ardn- 
ous. They look upon the white race as^ being superior, and naturally listen to them ; 
hence the importance of excluding from the reservation the indolent, vicious, corrupt 
vagabonds who infest their camps to demoralize them and consume their rations. 

THElll GRIEVANCES, 

as developed in council, several of which were held in the winter and spring, were 
the trespasses on their lands by hunters, trappers, prospectors, ranchmen, timber- 
thieves, travelers, and drovers. They say that the Great Father (the President) agreed 
to keep white men off of it, and that the white men cut their timber, destroy the ^rass, 
and frighten the game away. I at once gave notice to all trespassers that these irreg- 
ularities must cease, and am gratified to say that they have almost entirely disap- 
peared. Some complaint wa^ made a^cainst the order of December 23, 1876, issued 
from the honorable Commissioner's Office, forbidding the Indians going beyond the 
limits of tbe reservation, but not a single lodge has since been pitched beyond the 
Yellowstone. 

THEIR PROPERTY, 

aside from robes and camp equipage, consists almost exclusively of horses and mules, 
of which they have about 12,000 head. Have urged them to convert a portion of this 
stock into cattle, and have shown them that in a few years they might become inde- 
pendent by growing cattle. In order to further stimulate them, I have asked the au- 
thority to issue to each one a few heifers with which to start a herd, provided that 
they should first locate themselves upon ranches. They know nothing of constructing 
houses, and I would recommend that a portion of the present appropriation be ex- 
pended in building cheap but comfortable houses for such as would occu])y them and 
settle upon the land. 

THE RESERVATION 

is about 300 miles long and extends from the Yellowstone River on the north to Wy- 
oming Territory on the south, and covers an area which aggregates something over 
10,000,000 acres, most of which is rough, rugged, and mountainous, although along the 
Yellowstone River and the streams flowing into it from the south there is some farm- 
ing-land, but it is limited, and requires irrigation. The broken country from the val- 
ley to the mountains is covered with as fine, rich, and nutritious bunch-grass as can be 
found on the globe, and our agency herd of about 1,000 cattle wintered the entire sea- 
son upon this food without other care than the herder to look after them. The numer- 
ous streams which fiow from the mountain furnish an abundant supply of pure, fresh, 
cool water at all seasons of the year ; tbe snows are comparatively light, which the 
strong winds carry ofi^ from tbe hillsides, so that stock can always graze there; the 
streams are all lined with a heavy, dense growth of aspen, cottonwood, and willow, 
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which furnish shelter during storms, so that the country seems in every respect pecu- 
liarly adapted to pastoral pursuits. Notwithstanding the many adverse criticisms, I 
believe the location of the 

AGENCY 

to be the best that could have been selected. It is located on a bench near the Rose 
Bud Creek, and about 15 miles distant from the Yellowstone. A ditch, tapping th& 
former about a mile above the agency buildings, conveys a stream of pure, cold water 
through the stockade, corral, and slaughter-house. The snow-fall is much lighter here 
than upon the Yellowstone, or upon either side of ns ; the scenery is grand, and the 
location not only healthy but exceedingly pleasant, with a goood wagon road out in 
almost any direction. There is an excellent farm and garden adjacent to the agency. 

FARM WORK. 

I found by actual measurement that there were just 27 acres of ground broken, which, 
after giving thorough preparation, was planted, five acres to oats, half as much to field 
pease, and ihe remainder to corn, potatoes, and garden vegetables. In addition to the 
above I have broken 10 acres of prairie, which is now sown to turnips. The Indians 
were given such portion as they could be induced to plant, and instructed in the man- 
ner of preparing the ground, planting and tilling the crop. All the crops promise a 
flattering yield, and I trust the result will not only induce these individuals to plant 
more largely next year, but induce others to engage in the work. We have hauled poles 
and partially inclosed an additional 100 acres for iiasture. 

NEW MILL. 

We have most of the logs upon the ground for the construction of the new roiU, the 
machinery for which I found here upon taking charge of the agency. We have a pat- 
ent turbine wheel with 22. feet fall, and as much water as we can utilize. We expect 
to get the mill into operation this fall. 

SCHOOL 

The school must necessarily be one of the great auxiliaries in the important work of 
civilizing this people. One of the chief difficulties to be overcomel s to induce chil- 
dren who have lived entirely without restraint to submit to the confinement of the 
school-room, and the irksome duty of preparing lessons, as well as the discipline neces- 
sary to success. Yet I believe our school compares favorably with the frontier schools 
of white children. A number of new scholars have been added, and good progress has 
been made. We have encouraging prospects for an increased attendance next term.. 

THE HOME 

has been reorganized and placed in charge of a competent and experienced matron,, 
who endeavors by kind words and patient effort to make it cheerful and pleasant for 
the children. Our facilities are too limited to expect to accomplish much in. this direc- 
tion, as we cannot accommodate more than from 15 to 20 children. Those now In the 
home are polite and respectful at table, and strive to be clean and neat, especially on 
the Sabbath day. The girls are taught to make bread, cook, and to out and sew gar- 
ments. The boys are taught the work of the farm, the care and management of stock ;. 
i n short, self-support. 

PROGRESS. 

It has previously been the custom, at the issue of the annuities to Indians, to find 
the camp filled with white men who took every advantage of the Indians' ignorance 
of the value of clothing to cheat and rob him of the same. Some two weeks before 
the last issue, I posted notices about the agency that any one found engaged in this 
work would be punished to the full extent of the law. No trading was done, and the 
Indians gladly wear the goods furnished them. 

Drunkenness has almost entirely disappeared with these people, at least while on 
the reservation, except around military posts. They realize that they are in a transi- 
tion state, and that now modes of life must soon be adopted ; they know that the 
chase must soon cease as a means of livelihood, but with a full knowledge of this 
change confronting them they love the old life as dearly as ever, and only by kindness,, 
patience, and perseverance will these people be induced to udo\)t tU« UQA^\V».^Nv^'i5.>s««- 
toms of civilized pursuits. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The Indians are provided with (.be authorized ration every week that they are here 
to receive it ; their grievances have in the main been removed : they are arged to 
adopt the modes of civilization ; they are treated as men and women — haman beings — 
and are tanght that the only road to prosperity and happiness lies over the pata of 
^civilization and industry. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. R. KELLfjKf 
United States Indian Agent. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Flathead Agency, Montana, 

August 12, 1879. 

Sir : The Flathead reservation, consisting of 1,433,600 acres of land, alargeportioo of 
which being well adapted to agricultural pursuits and grazing purposes, is dotted every- 
where with Indian farms and habitations, where heavy crops of wheat, besides other 
grains and vegetables, are raised ; and the past year shows a steady increase in the 
number of Indians thus engaged in civilized pursuits. The fact is beginning forcibly 
to dawn upon them that food and raiment must be obtained from mother earth, and. 
slowly, but surely, they are advancing step by step in agricultural pursuits. Bat they 
need encouragement and assistance in the way of implements of labor, a supply of 
which should always j^e at the agent's command, so that when an Indian is induced to 
fence in a farm he can be assisted. Such a line of policy in a few years would put 
every head of a family upon a permanent home, and from past experience I find tnat 
the Indian who has once tasted the benefits of civilizing pursuits becomes anxioas and. 
ambitious to extend his operations, increase his herds, and surround his family with 
the comforts of life. 

By reference to accompanying statistics it will be seen that an estimate of some 
20,000 bushels of wheat, 4,000 bushels of oats, besides large quantities of potatoes, 
turnips, and other vegetables has been made of the product of the reservation daring 
this season, which is a large increase over last year. 

EDUCATION. 

Tho establishment last year of a boarding and industrial school for boys and girls 
on this reservation was a most judicious step, but the fund for feeding and clotning 
the children is altogether too small, as the desire among parents for the edacation of 
their children is so general that the number far exceeds the amount appropriated to 
provide for them. The school is in a fiourishing condition, and under the present man- 
agement of the Sisters of Charity, who have competent teachers for boys in field, 
mills, and shops, as well as the school-room, the children are making rapid progress. 
A printing-office is also in operation at the mission, where one of the boys receives 
instructions in the art of x)rinting. A dictionary of the Kalispel or Flathead Indian 
language, compiled by the missionaries of the Society of Jesus, containing 640 pages, 
has just been completed at this office, and in order to show its character I copy the 
following preface from its pages : 

The design of the present work is to afford assistance in the study of the langoage, mainly to those 
who have dedicated themselves to the teaching and regeneration of these Indian tribes. 

The method of classifying the Indian words according to their etymology, or nnder the roots ttom 
which they originate, though fraught with no little difficulty to the unlearned, has, however, been 
pursued, and by many advised, as the ouly proper one in view of the highly educated character of the 
missionaries for whose perusal the work is intended. 

That a better order, a better diction, and a better typographical dress could have been made ase of, 
is freely acknowledged by the author, who labored under no inconsiderable difficulties to bring thia 
edition, such as it is, to consummation, and be hopes that others, availing themselves of his labor, may 
correct the many blunders, and give it that finish of which the language is capable. 

The author owes much to the manuscript dictionary of Rev. Or. Mengarini, who, first of all the 
Jesuit missioDaries, possessed himself of the genius of this language, and besides speaking it with the 
perfection of a native Indian, reduced it also to the rules of a grammar. 

The abbreviations used in the dictionary seem plain enough without further explanation. 

The Arabic numbers between parentheses refer to the different conjugations, which will be fonnd in 
the appendix. 

Saist Iqnatils Mission, M. T., July 31, 1870. 

MISSIONARY LABORS. 

All of the Indians of this reservation are brought under the influence of religion an^ 
are practical Catholics. Polygamy is punished as a crime by tribal law, and the v 
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riage rite, which in every case is performed by the missionaries, is respected and en- 
forced. On Sunday, the 3d day of Angnst, upon the occasion of a visit to St. Ignatius 
Mission by his grace Charles John Seghers, bishop coadjutor to the archbishop of 
Oregon (whose diocese extends over this reservation), some 1,400 Indians, men, women, 
and children, greeted him at the mission church, and knelt before him for his blessing. 
On that day the rite of conhrmation was administered by the bishop to 108* Indian 
children. On Thursday, the 7th day of August, his grace laid the corner-stone of a 
new church at the agency, now in course of construction by the missionaries aided by 
Indians. Logs were delivered at the agency saw-mill by them, and they also assisted 
in the labor of sawing. Twenty-two thousand feet of lumber is now carefully piled 
upon the ground, to be used in constructiou of the church, the labor and expense of 
w^hich will be borne by the missionaries. The Influence of religion and education is 
the true source of the regeneration of these Indian tribes, and it should be the care of 
all connected with the Indian service, no matter in what capacity, to foster and en- 
courage its advancement upon the reservation. The archbishop was accompanied here 
by several missionaries from the different Catholic Indian missions, and also a dele- 
gation of chiefs and headmen from the Nez Percys, Cceur d' Alines, and Umatillas ; 
among the latter was head-chief How-lish-wam-poo, who accompanied Chief Moses 
to Washington on his recent visit ; and of the Coeur d' Alines, head-chief Seltis. The 
visit of those chiefs to this reservation had a good ejffect, as in their council with the 
Indians all spoke of the great advantage of cultivatiDg the land, adopting the white 
men's habits, and educating their children to industry and self-reliance. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The arrival this month of the agricultural implements, wagons, iron, steel, &c., for- 
warded upon my requisition to your office, is a great source of encouragement to the 
Indians, particularly the Kootenais, who are very poor and ill-provided for in the way 
of implements of labor. The home of those people is some 80 miles from the agency, 
and owing to the great distance but little supervision can be given by the agent over 
their planting, fencing, and improvements, but their chief, Eneas, is an excellent man, 
and is using all his efforts to induce his people to cultivate the land. The Indians of 
this tribe are naturally a set of waudering and thriftless vagrauts, and until the last 
two years did not attempt to cultivate the soil, living chiefly by hunting, fishing, and 
gathering berries and roots. But at present, under the good influence of their chief 
and other encouragements, several farm^ have been inclosed by them, and they promise 
to inclose more land this fall. The Flath-eads and Pend d'Oreilles^ more especially the 
former, are far in advance of the Kootenais in all the pursuits of labor, education, and 
aelf-reliance. 

EXPIRATION OF THE TREATY. 

In view of the fact that the treaty existing between the government and the tribes 
of this reservation expires this year, before they have reached a point where govern- 
ment aid can be dispensed with, some new arrangement should be made and conclusion 
reached in regard to the removal or permanent settlement of the Bitter Root Flatheads, 
and all the vexatious questions in regard to them. Under Chief Charlos some 350 
Flatheads still cling to their homes in the Bitter Root Valley, refusing to remove to this 
reservation. The rapid settling up of the valley by a white population has hedged 
those people in so closely that there is scarcely grazing room for their cattle and horses, 
and although in my opinion the Jocko Reservation far exceeds the Bitter Root Valley 
in all the advantages of agriculture, grazing, water and timber, for some cause those 
people refuse to take advantage of the inducements offered to remove here, and also 
refuse to accept the patents issued by the government for their lauds. 

THE SANITARY 

condition of the Indians has been good, and the resident physician has the confidence 
and respect of the Indians. '' Medicine-men '' are not now known to these tribes, and 
the doctor's prescriptions and advice are generally carefully followed by patients. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PETER RONAN, 
United States Indian Agent. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affaiks. 



Fort Peck Indian Agency, 
Poplar Biver, Montanay August 12, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to present, to you the annual report of the condition of affairs 
at this agency. I relieved Maj. Wt'lliugton Bird, the former a^<k^\i^ ^\A ^»»v^:«y^^ ^v^\^- 
trol of the agency July 7, 1879, a little over thvvty ^o^^ ^I'ga. 
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The triliea comprising this ap^eccy are the YanklanaUj nnnibering 4,043, and the 
AssinaboineSf numbering 1,469. According to the census taken last October, the whole 
namber of both tribes is 5,512: males, 2,827; females, 2,685. 

The agency baildings are located 75 miles above Fort Buford by land, on the north 
side of the Missoari River, on a high plateau of land 30 feet above the level of the river 
bottont and back one and a fonrth miles irom the river. The Poplar Biver cornea in 
from the north and empties into the Missouri one mile above. The agency bnildingB 
comprise the agent's house, 38 by 40 feet, two stories high ; a warehouse 33 by 100 feet, 
two stoiies; a barn 27 by 72; school-house 20 by 40, and small log blacksmith shop, 
besides the trader's store and stables. Three or four houses for employe's families are 
very much needed, and should be erected this fall if possible. 

The Yanktonais are located near the agency at Poplar River, where there are about 
400 acres inclosed on two sides by a fence made of cottonwood posts and poles, the Mis- 
souri and Poplar Rivers inclosing the other sides. In this inclosnre tiierearelGO acres 
broken and nndt-r cultivation, 82 acres of which is divided into 93 allotments, and as- 
signed to that many families. Seven miles below, there were 70 acres broken last fsU^ 
30 of which are under cultivation and divided into 30 allotments; these 123 allotments 
have been subdivided by the Indians so that some 200 families have an interest in 
them. Tbey were planted in com and potatoes principally, the ground being plowed 
by contract and the planting being done by the Indian women, assisted by the agency 
employes. Only about one- fourth of the potatoes came up; besides the crops were 
planted too late, and did not get advanced far enough till tlie dry and hot weather of 
July and August came, and the present prospect is a small yield ; I would estimate 
1,00*0 bushels of corn and about the same of potatoes. The corn will be used generally 
in the roasting-ear and for drying for winter use, and will afford a small moiety for 
some 200 families. The agency planted 56 acres in com, potatoes, turnips, beans, and 
pease, but owing to lateness in planting and failure in potato seed, the yield will be 
small. The turnips are now affording some food for the Indians, and with their roast- 
ing-ears and potatoes their subsistence is materially assisted. This is the first attempt 
at farming among this tribe, and I think they already see the advantage of it, and that 
next spring, if more laud is broken up, a large portion of them will try to raise crops for 
themselves. 

The Assinaboines are located 25 miles further up the Missouri River, on the same 
side as Wolf Point. There is a log warehouse there from which the government rations 
are issued ; also a steam saw-mill, log house for the farmer, and a log school-house ; i^lso 
the trader's storehouse. They are in advance of the Yanktonais a couple of' years in 
regard to farming, and this year they have 100 acres in crops, divided into 100 original 
allotments, besides abont 15 acres in small scattered farms that they have plowed and 
dug themselves. Tiieir crops were got in in good season and condition and are looking 
well at this time, and promise a good yield of corn and potatoes. I would estimate 
their crop of corn at 2,000 bushels, and potatoes and turnips at about the same amount. 
The kind of corn raised here is the small Ree corn, which matures early, but does not 
yield very much per acre. 

These tribes are all living in tepees or lodges, with the exception of a conple of fam- 
ilies, but a great many of them express a desire to have houses built, and say they will 
cut the logs in the timber and assist in hauling them if the government will ftirnish 
them flooring, doors, and windows, and assist them in building; and as there are large 
bodies of cottonwood timber along the Missouri River from wnich good building^logs 
can begot, such houses can be constructed very cheaply, and would afford them gooa, 
comfortable houses. 

There has been scarcely anything donehere yet in the way of education, nor can I 
see that much can be done till the Indians are located in permanent houses. There is 
a teacher at Poplar River and Wolf Point for each of the schools, and I will endeavor 
to carry ont the honorable Commissioner's instructions in regard to education, as I be- 
lieve that is the true and only method that will insure success. 

There are a few good workers among the men when you have white employes with 
them, but if left alone they get tired very soon. My expeiience so far is that it requires 
one white man to every three Indians of the ones that know how to work to direct and 
keep them at it ; and among the ones that are just commencing, one white man to two 
Indians. As a general thing the female members of the families do all the cultivating, 
the males not being able to comprehend yet that it is honorable or manly to work. I 
have had six Indian men each at Poplar River and Wolf Point this summer that assist 
in plowing the cro|)S and making hay, for which I paid them fifty cents per day, the 
most of tliem wanting their money every night, a few of them waiting till Saturday 
night. These twelve men are now capable of doing a fair day's work, but must have 
some one to keep them at it. They do not seem to comprehend the necessity of work 
yet; or, like a great many white laborers, more anxious abont quitting-time, that they 
may draw their pay, than anythingelse ; but, considering their former life, I think they 
do remarkably well at work. These twelve men that have been working this snmmer 
will be able to plant and care for crops of their own next spring. My plan will be, 
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800D as one aet of hands bave learned to farm, to assign them land of their own to cul- 
tivate and care for themselves, and then take up another set of hands, and so on ; and 
in this manner in a few years a large number of them can be taught farming and be- 
self-supporting. 

I find some- difficulty in getting apprentices, for the reason that a young man who 
commences to work has to stand the jeers of all the other young men in the tribe, 
and it is hard to find any with enougbof courage to do so; at present I have a car- 
penter and blacksmith apprentice, one each. 

One great drawback at present to fanning is the fact that government does not fnr- 
nish them moce than half enough to subsist on, and it is necessary that they should go 
and hunt buffalo for a part of their subsistence, and the season for hunting is just the 
time when they should be working their crops. A large part of the Yanktonais 
have been hunting forty miles south of the ageucy, on their reservation, for a month, 
and will probably be out till the last of ^ptember, small parties of them travel- 
ing between their cauip and the agency, bringing in buffalo meat and taking back 
flour. They report bunalo as being plenty, but they have scarcely any ammunition to 
kill them with, and have to shoot them down with arrows and kill them after they are- 
down with stones (or, in the language of one of the chiefs a fews days ago, '^ beat their 
brains out with stones "), and they ar<) dissatisfied because government compels them to 
get a large part of their living by hunting and will not issue them ammunition. I esti> 
mate that government furnishes them rations enough for five months, the crops they 
will raise this year two months ; that will make five mouths they must get their living 
by hunting and root digging or go hungry'. 

The Indians are all on their reservation this summer either at Poplar River, Wolf 
Point, or the hunting camp, except Many Horn, who has 40 lodges with him. He started 
north from hero, as I understand, about the 1st of July on a root-digging expedition, 
as there was scarcely any provision here at that time. It being the desire of General 
Miles, commander of the expedition in the field, that these Indians should return to the 
agency, on the 28th of July I sent a scout after Many Horn, requesting him to return 
to the agency. The scout came back and reported that he could not find them, but 
saw what he supposed was his trail going in a northeastery direction. Sincn then I 
have learned that, he is camped near the northeast corner of the reservation at a large 
lake, hunting and fishing. I understand that Many Horn and his lodges were oft* on 
such au expedition last fall when the enumeration was taken and that they have never 
been enumerated. 

Small bands of Crow Indrans have been seen on the south side of the Missouri River this 
summer, and a good many horses have beeu stolen from the wood-yards, which are mostly 
on that side of the river ; and on the 20th of July Josei)h Lambert, the interpreter of the 
Assinaboine^at Wolf Point, with his wife and two children, two other Indian women 
.and one of their children, were murdered, also one of his children and a child bulungiug 
to one of the Indian women were badly wounded at the same time; the scene of the 
murder was on the south side of the Missouri River, about three miles from their homes. 
There is no positive clue yet as to what Indians commi. ted the murder. It was thought 
at one time it was done by a party of I'ldians, under Short Bull, that left the Rosebud 
Agency' about the 6th of July for Sitting Bull's camp, but this party was captured here 
by General Whistler August 10. Short Bull's band, numbering 52, came into the Yauk- 
tonai camp, 40 miles south of here, alnrnt Ih^ 1st of August. (Jenerai Miles had written 
me to have my Indians capture them, and they i^aid they would if they were furnished 
ammunition, but, having none, they in some manner persuaded Short Bull tocometo the 
agency with his Indians, giving me notice of the time they would be here, and I had 
arranged so that when they crossed the river here Colonel Whistler's command ar- 
reetfd and ditsai med them. They had no permit ;irant ing them authority to leave their 
reserN^e; said they were going to Sitting Bull's camp to visit friends they had in it. 
As they came from the t-outh i\jto the Yanktonai camp, it lifts suspicion from them as 
to this murder. Lambert's little boy that was wounded tays the Indians that shot him 
spoke the same language as his mother, and she was a Crow Indian. Whatever In- 
dians did it, if they can be found, w ill be turned over to the civil authorities for trial and 
punishment. This murder so near to the agency causinl a general fear among the lu- 
dians, and e8])ecially the Asbinaboines, whom it has deterred from going out on their 
buffalo hunt and laying in a supply of meat. 

Since my arrival here I have not had time to travel over and examine any part of 
the reservation except that lying between the lower farm and Wolf Point, a distance 
of 30 miles along the Missouri River, which irtfertile and beautiful lying land, and I 
think with proper cultivation will produce abundantly all such crops as are grown in 
a latitude as far north as this. Root vegetables of nearly all kinds grow well here, 
also the small Rec corn, which is about the only kind that will mature. From tho 
indications, I fVel satisfied that wheat and oats will produce very abundantly, and I 
will endeavor to :eHt the matter next season, and trust that by the time another year 
rolls round, I will be able, from a larger experience and beticr acquaintanceship vvlik 

7lND 
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the habits and castoms of these Indians, to furnish yon with a more detailed aniiaal 
report. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

N. 8. PORTER, 
United States Indian Agent, 
The Commissioner of Indian Affaibs. 



Fort Belknap Agency, Montana, 

August 1, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to herewith submit my first annual report of the Indian serv- 
ice at this agency. 

I arrived at this post June 22, 1878. This agency was abandoned in the year 1874, 
and the bnildings had in the intervening time become much dilapidated. 

The Indians I found in a very demoralized state, and very much scattered, some of 
them being at the Cypress Mountains, some of them on the Marias River, and some of 
them across the Missouri River. A part of the Gros Ventres and other Indians, however, 
were camped near the fort. I found them quite destitute, and there being a qnantUy 
of flour and pemmican on hand that had previously been purchased by Captain Will- 
iams, and left in charge of H. Poner & Bro., I at once proceeded to issue a part of it to 
them, and a week later I issued to them the balance. Some weeks later I also received 
permit to purchase $3,000 worth of subsistence stores, which relieved their wants for 
the time, and placed them in condition to move out in pnrsnit of buffalo. 

hostilities. 

At the time I arrived here the Yanktons were in close proximity to the fort, and 
were nightly engaged in stealing horses from my Indians. It finally culminated in a 
battle, in which the Gros Ventres and other Indians were victorious, and from that 
time on up to this spring they were practically unmolested by the Yanktons. This 
past spring and snnmier the country again appears to be full of war X)artie8, and a 
number of horses have been stolen from the vicinity of the post belonging both to 
whites and Indians. 

My Indians have started several times to go to the Lower Milk River country in pur- 
suit of buffalo, but have invariably been frightened back by hostile Sioux; hut since 
General Miles has arrived in the country, they have succeeded in findii g builaL*, and 
arQ at this time procuring a supply of meat. 

NUMBER OF INDIANS. 

My instrnctions contemplated the ])resence at this i)08t of about 800 Gron I'tntrss 
andlOO other Indians, and that number has been continually increased by the return 
of scaitered bands, until now they number 1,135 Gros Ventres and 977 other Indians 
(JsbinaboineH). There are probably as many us three or four hundred Assipaboines, 
who were on the rolls at this agency in the year 1^74, who, upon the abandonment of 
this agency, joined the British Indians at Cypress Mountains. They are generally anx- 
ious to rejoin their people at this agency, and as a matter of fact, all those northern 
or British Indians who in their travels to and from the buffalo country, and who all 
make it a point to camp near the fort for from two to four and six days, express the 
same desire, and they are unable to comprehend why the stores here should not be 
dealt out to them, as they are so eminently friendly to the whites. I judge there have 
been at least 2,000 British Indians camped here at ditlierent times this spring and sam- 
mer, and now, as I write, there are two camps of Crees near by and another expected 
scon. They are on their way to the British country. With one exception, they have 
conducted themselves in a proper manner, and in that case they did no partiealar 
harm, iilthongh ^iheir intent was evident. Their hostility arose from the fact that I 
refused to accede to their demands in way of stores. 

SUPPLIES. 

I have found the stores for so many Indians wholly inadequate to their wants; hot 
by the most careful economy and purchases authorized by the department I have been 
able to get them through to this time without actual suffering. 

MORALS. 

The disposition and conduct of my Indians, with some minor exceptions, has been 
nnifoinily fioodj and I am pleased to say that they have conducted themselyes much 
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better than coald be expected under the circuuistauces. I know of bat one case of 
horse-stealing since I have had charge of them, and those were at once returned to 
their owners upon my demand, and they have delivered to me a number of horses to 
be returned to their owners that belonged to white men ; and in one case they fought the 
Sioux and recaptured from them several horses, among which were two belonging to 
whites, which they brought in and delivered to me. 

GAME. 

Their supply of game has been very limited, more, however^ from the fact that their 
enemies (the Sioux and Yanktous) have and do hold possession of and completely 
dominate their territory, upon which buffalo have roamed the past year; so that prac- 
tically they have been debarred from hunting on their own soil. It has proved a great 
hardship to them and a source of much uneasiness to myself. 

These Indians, in their habits, are perhaps as wild as any Indians that exist. They 
have only been in contact with the whites to a limited extent for the last ten or fifteen 
years, and they have but little conception of the ways of civilized life, and I might per- 
haps say that their intercourse with the whites has not, as far as I am able to jndge, 
tended to impress on them any of the virtues, but, on the contrary, confirmed them 
in many of the vices and licentiousness of the whites ; and still I am surprised that 
among people so ignorant there is not more of the vices incident to such a situation 
than there really is. 

The presence of squaw men among them, of which there are many^ is an unmixed 
evil, and is a source of much annoyance. They are always able to converse with the 
Indians in their own language and frequently advise them to their detriment, and in 
my oWn short experience I have known considerable mischief being caused by the 
falsehoods and misrepresentations of such unauthorized and trespassing parties. 

An agent situaiedas I am is not able at all times to assert his authority as promptly 
as he should, in many instances of depredations by whites upon Indian reservations, 
for the want of a proper officer, and, in my opinion, to remedy the evil there should be 
an officer at or near the agency whom the agent could use to enforce his authority. 
The building of Fort Assinaboine, 25 miles west of here, intensifies the evil, as it has 
brought into the country many irresponsible and bad white men. 

AGRICULTURE. 

With but little exception these Indians have never performed any manual labor. 
They, however, begin to perceive that it is but a question of a few years, at most, before 
the bufi^alo and other game will cease to exist, and that soon they must depend upon 
their own efforts to some » xtent to procure the subsistence necessary to their existence^ 
and to that end they begin to look forward to the time when they shall commence till- 
ing the soil. In fact many of them will be ready next spring to engage in agricultural 
pursuits, and it will be my endeavor to induce as many as possible to plant and culti- 
vate a patch of ground for themselves. I will say right here that the land in the near 
neighborhood of this post, in quality, cannot be surpassed, and in quantity is quite 
sufficient for all their wants. The rain-fall for lrt78 was sufficient to mature such crops 
as wheat, oats, potatoes, and all kinds of garden vegetables, and the season of 1879 
has been, if anything, more favorable than the previous year. I was unable to pro- 
care the necessary tools and seeds for plowing and planting until at least two weeks 
late, which may make a material difference in the crops. The seeds furnished by the 
department arrived here June 23. From present appearances, however, the crops will 
be^ good average. 

1 estimate oats raised at 251 bushels; wheat, 1 bushel sowed, 10 to 15 bushels ; pota- 
toes, 25,000 pounds. I procured from my Indians a small quantity of Ree corn raised at 
Poplar Creek Agency, which I planted, and it is now about ready for the table. It will 
undoubtedly mature ; from which I shall endeavor to save sufficient seed for next year. 
Smaller vegetables are quite promising. Pease, cucumbers, onions, beets, beans, and 
potatoes we have had in profusion for several days. So that giving as favorable sea- 
son as the two past there should be no difficulty, with sufficient help and seed, in rais- 
ing sufficient in this vicinity to largely assist in sustaining this pt^ople. 

Several of the head men of the different tribes have expressed a desire to have houses 
built for ttiem, and a piece of ground adjacent broken up so that next year they can 
raise a crop. I shall try and assist them in building several log houses the coming 
fall and winter, although my corps of workmen is hardly sufficient for such pur- 
poses. 

SCHOOLS. 

No school has yet been established, but under permit from the Commissioner I shall 
soon have one in operation, and hope to uuike it as successful as could w^lVVk>^ 't"^- 
pected. '••••• ^ 
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SANITART. 



The health of the Indians on the whole has been as good as ooold be expected, oon- 
sidering their habits and manner of living, bat there are many cases and times when 
a good phyiscian wonld be a most valaable acquisition. 



AGENCY BUILDINGS. 

I have repaired the old buildings as much as the appropriations wonld admit of, and 
they are now in a very passable condition. I have now material snfQcient on the 
ground ready to use in the building of warehouse, house, stable, carpenter-shop, and 
office. The employes ai>e now engaged in cutting and stacking hay, or which I uropose 
to put up fifty tons (mowing-machine not yet at hand). As soon as haying is noiBhed 
we shall immediately proceed to erect the several buildings named. 

RIVER CROWS. 

By telegram dated December 12, 1878, 1 was notified that the River Crows weie 
placed temporarily under my charge for the purpose of distributing to them at this 
post their annuity goods and subsistence stores. I immediately proceeded to their 
country and after considerable difficulty succeeded in reaching a part of them, and 
holding a council with them. I informed them of the change in the direction of the 
goods, and they were much i)lea8ed with the change. Subsequently some 30 lodges 
came to this post and received their annuity goods and subsistence stores. They staid 
here some ten days and then returned across the Missouri River. This past spring 
some 35 lodges again came to this post, and remained on the reservation some weeks, 
but becoming frightened at the rumors concerning the Sioux and their intentions, they 
again returned across the Missouri River. I expect the greater part of their camp to 
return hero in the course of a few weeks. I am confident that with the settlement of the 
status of the Sioux, or whenever the situation is such that they, the Crows, can feel as- 
sured of their safety on the reservation, the most of the tribe would rather oome here 
for their goods than to go to their old agency. The Crows, Assinaboines, and Groe 
Ventres apx)ear to get along well together, and by intercourse will soon become folly 
assimilated. 

The number of River Crows has heretofore been placed at 1,200 souls. From the beet 
authority I am able to find, there are not to exceed 900 people, which is probably about 
the real number of River Crows. I did at an early day use all my power to get the 
whole tribe to come to this post, bat the influence of traders and other interested par- 
ties on the Yellowstone and vicinity has been so groat that I have been unable to con- 
trol them. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have had the pleasure of reading in the Chicago Tri- 
bune of July 10 a reported interview with Maj. J. M.Walsh, of the Northwestern Mounted 
Police. It is perhaps not within my proviuce to notice buch matters, nor should I, bnfc 
that he appears to go out of his way to attack the Assinaboines belonging to this agency. 
I do not claim for the Indians of this reservation the strict integrity aud virtue that 
he does for the Sioux under his charge, for I do not believe it exists among any tribe 
of Indians, but I desire to reiterate that, with one possible exception, my Indians have 
not stolen any horses either from whites or Indians since I have been with them, and 
in that one case they were immediately given up to the owner upon demand being 
made ; and I do know that in that time at least 175 horses have been stolen from 
whites and agency Indians within a radius of six miles from this post, and 1 also know 
that during the past sx)ring and summer as many as six Gros Ventres have been killed 
on their own reservation. I do not charge this as all having been done by the Sionx, 
but a large portion of the horses have been stolen by Indians from the British side of 
the line, and it is well known that many of the horses went direct to the Oncapapa 
camp, and we know that the Gros Ventres that have been killed were killed by Sioax 
and Nez Pcrc6. My Indians will do the same thing whenever the occasion presents it- 
self, viz, kill and steal from the Sioux, but no one can truthfully charge that for the 
last fifteen months they have gone oil' their own soil to do it. I also wish to call to 
mind the fact that hundreds of horses have been run off from the Yellowstone and vi- 
cinity, and numbers of whites killed b^' the same Sioux and Nez Percd, and it is a fact 
tbatTrapperValentine hus jnst returned from a two months' search for his horses through 
the various north Indian camps. Ho finally found them with a half-breed, but they 
were stolen by the Oucapai)as and sold to the said half-breed. In stating this fact, 1 
do not desire to in any way impugn Major Walsh's statements, only so far as I know 
them to be erroneous, but in my opinion time will show the fallacy of some other of 
bis statements and deductions. 

Verv respectfullv, your obedient servant, 

W. L. LINCOLN, 
United States Indian AgenL 

The COMMI9Sip:iER Oif" tXDIAN AFFAIRS. 
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Great Nemaha Agency, 

Xohart, Neir,, August 18, 1879. 

Sir : This agency is composed of two small tribes, viz, Iowa and Sac and Fox of the Mia- 
8om% located upou contiguous reservations situated in Northeastern Kansas and South- 
eastern Nebraska, containing some of the finest farming and grazing lands in the two 
States. 

10 WAS. 

These Indians live in houses, which are furnished with the conveniences usually 
found in the houses of the ordinary white settlers. Five families-own and operate sew- 
ing-machines purchased by themselves. Several families also have carpets in their 
houses, the rags for which were made by themselves. 

Almost every family has a fenced field or farm ; five Indians have from 50 to 160 
acres each under fence, and mostly under cultivation. They have planted within the 
last three years 1,600 fruit-trees and 300 grape-vines. Almost every house has its flour- 
ishing littie orchard of fruit-trees ; a number of families have wells near their doors ; 
two have good-sized learns with basement stables, and granary above, constructed at 
individual expense, except the carpenter-work. 

The equivalent of one log and three frame houses has been built during the year ; 
two of the frame houses being additions, 14 by 16 feet, one and a half stories high, to 
one-room log houses. For these new buildings individual Indians furnish from $18 to 
$25 each in cash, and cart all lumber. For the log house they prepared the logs and 
raised the house to the ** square.^' The log house was erected in lieu of Bxi old one un- 
tenantable. One good house was destroyed by fire and a new one erected in its stead. 
This gives tho actual number of houses same as last year, but the quality much im- 
proved. 

The lowas are practically self-supporting, there being much more produce raised 
upon the reservation than they could possibly consume for their own support. They 
receive no gratuitous pecuniary assistance from the government in the form of speciid 
appropriations, their only aid arising from interest on stocks, bonds, &c., held by the 
government, which was formerly paid to them largely as cash annuity, but within 
the last few years has been partly diverted for the purchase of implements of husbandry 
and raising the grade of the houses occupied by them. 

Their crop of corn the present year will be larger than ever before raised. It has 
been well cultivated, and will abundantly reward the owner for his labor. Their 
wheat crop ie also larger than has been raised for a number of years. In fact, in the 
way of agriculture there seems to be nothing but encouragement for them. Notwith- 
standing several families have removed to th.^ Indian Territory to settle within the 
year, others have extended their farming and eultivate the land left vacant by them. 
Several good houses are tenantless, made so by reason of the " exodus." 

One Indian apprentice to the blacksmith and wheelwright was secured about April 
1, a'jd seems to be making satisfactory progriess. 

It is of the utmost importance to the lowas to have their reservation surveyed with- 
out delay, as those who desire to remain upon it as their permanent home should have 
some means of designating the boundaries of their respective claims, which could not 
be encroached upon by any action on the part of that faction of the tribe which has 
seen fit to remove to the Indian Territory. Several families have expressed a desire 
to take allotments, but this is impossible until a survey is made. Too much import- 
ance cannot be attached to this subject. 

IOWA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Oae industrial or manual labor school has been successfully conducted for the lowas 
supported from the funds of the tribe. All children of school-going ages have been in 
school duriug some portion of the year ; the average monthly attendance for ten and 
one-half months of continuous school being 37f out of a school population of 46. The 
authority granted by the department to withhold the annuity of all children who were 
of proper age and did not attend school has hadifesalntary efibct, there being but one 
payment when it was necessary to enforce the authority ; that being sufficient to cause 
the Indians to understand it was a fact. 

Eighty acres of land are cultivated for school purposes, producing all the wheat, 
eorn, pork, and vegetables, and in about one year more will produce all the beef neces- 
sary for the support of the school. An Iowa Indian woman has been employed as 
seamstress for the school, and has given general satisfaction. By comparing the annual 
reports for several years past it will be observed that the average school attendance has 
increased each year. 

In January of the present year the industrial school building was destroyed by fire, 
since which the children have attended school from their own homes, some ^'^Vf.x^'^ 
from three to four miles daily. As an incentive to teg^lwc «AX»\sAaJOkfi«k^^fi^^'»^^w«f» ^- 
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lowed for use of the school have been distributed among the children in proportion to 
the days of attendance. Plans for a new bnilding have been jirepared, and advertise- 
ments for sealed proposals for constructing it published. Contracts will be made as 
soon as practicable. It is for the good of the tribe to rebuild this institntiony as with- 
out it much of the social culture is of necessity omitted, and family discipline not in- 
culcated, as well as causing an inability to enforce cleanliness, and instruct in the va- 
rious honsobold industries. 

SAC AND FOX OF THE MISSOURI. 

The npcmbors of this tribe have fanned more land the present year than ever before,. 
but there is ample room for further increase in this direction. Several tracts broken 
a few years since are fenced and fanned in corn or wheat, promising abundant reward 
for the labor. It is not surprising that these people are exceedingly slow in assuming 
habits of industry when the two great obstacles to their advancement are taken into 
consideration, viz, the natural disinclination to labor, and their large cash annuity^ 
the l::tter being the most difficult obstacle to remove. They are supplied with the 
necessary farming implements, but their cash annuity is almost sufSoienti for their sap- 
port without any exertion on their part to develop the natural resources of their res- 
ervation. They, in most cases, merely perform sufficient labor to exempt them from 
the restrictions of the act prohibiting the i)ayment of annuities except to those who 
X)erform labor equal in value to the annuity paid them. 

It was contemplated by the agent to invest a part of their abundant funds the present 
year in comfortable houses, which they were willing to have and which they requested 
to have built ; but the department seemed to take a different view of the matter, and 
permission to build was not granted. 

These Indians have recently had considerable addition to their funds from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of ten sections of their reservation, sold under act of August 15, 1876, 
which will not be for their advantage unless expended otherwise than being paid to 
them in cash. On April 12 last, ;i^,255.12 acres of the 6,398.20 acres offered for siUe 
were unsold, although almost all of it has long since been occupied. A defeot in the 
law is the cause, or rather the peculiar construction placed upon it by the officers of 
the land department. 

One new house, 16 by 24 feet, one and a half stories high, has been bniltfor a mem- 
ber of this tribe in lieu of one destroyed by a cyclone in 1878. He furnished paint from 
his own funds and the house has been thoroughly painted both outside and inside, 
adding much to the appearance and durability. Another house of similaiucharacter is 
now in course of construction, for which the Indian furnishes $60 cash. Others have 
expressed a desire to have houses. 

One boarding-school has been maintained for this tribe from . tribal funds, except 
$200 annually appropriated by Congress in fulfilling treaty stipulations. All children 
of proper ago are in school except one. The school has been taught or matronized by 
a Sac Indian woman ever since its organization in September, 1875. Everything ne- 
cessary for its successful continuance is at command. Some modifications in its man- 
agement might be advisable which possibly would reduce the expense, but the present 
manner of conducting it has proven generally satisfactory, to the Indians as well as the 
agent. The proportionate expense of a small school is always greater than that of a 
large one. 

CONCLUSION. 

A continuation of the policy heretofore practiced would ki a short time render the 
Indians at this agency, especially the lowas, capable of managing their own affairs to' 
a great degree, without the immediate oversight of a United States agent, except to 
care for their funds and distribute supplies furnished. But department rulings have 
recently been made which are causing them to become restless and dissatisfied, with a 
portion of the tribe in favor of removal to the Indian Territory, apparently liecanse 
the government has seen fit to i)ay them their annuities there, contrary to the wishes of 
a majority of the tribe, expressed in the usual manner, and in their opinion, as well as 
in the opinion of the agent, in violation of treaty. Almost one-half the respective 
tribes are strongly contesting every movement made toward abandoning their present 
reservations, and, in case it is decided that any considerable portion of the tribe remove, 
desire to remain as they are and request to have their rights fully protected. 

They have also repeatedly protested against the present method of purchasing sup- 
plies in distant cities, some of the articles received being of very poor quality, and not 
suited for use in this locality. Also, when any repairs or duplicate parts are required, 
the article may have to be cast aside owing to the expense connected with obtaining 
repairs from so great a distance. These complaints are noc without foundation. 
Very respectfuUv, 

M. B. KENT, Agent 

Ti e C03OIISSI0NER OP Indian Affairs. 
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Otob Agency, Nebraska, 

Ninthmonth 8th, 1879. 

la compliance with instructions, I have the pleasure hereby to present my seventh 
annual report of the cotiditiou of the Indian service at the Otoe Agency, Nebr., during 
the past. year. 

The confederated tribe of Otoes and MissouriaSy occnpyiug a fine fertile tract of 
countrj^on the south line of the State of Nebraska, and in 'he valley of the Big Blue 
River, now number, according to the recent census, 454. Their advancement in agri- 
cnltural pursuits, for which the land they occupy is well adapted, is behind that of 
neighboring tribes, though their progress during the past year has been greater than 
any previous one. A few families have made praiseworthy efi'orts at opening farms, on 
which an aggreir-ite of near 150 acres«of wheat was sown the past year, in addition to 
200 acres by Indian labor, on an agency or tribal farm ; the yield from which, it is be- 
lieved, will be sufficient to supply the tribe until the return of another harvest. 

The tribe is so much under the influence of its leading men that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to influence tht3 Indians to individual action, except under the sanction of the 
controlling elem.nt, and that is govtM*ned principally by ancient customs, tradiiions, 
and jealousies for prominence, so that it \ ields reluctantly to any compromise with the 
customs of civilized life. They seem unwilling to give up the hope that they may yet 
return to the free unrestrained life of their forefathers, and fear the development of 
farms and improvements will prevent the realization of that hope. Even the farm 
laborers have been stopped in their farming operations by the interference of these 
leading men. The. unsettleraent arising from this cause is the principal obstacle in the 
w^y of rapid advancement by these Indians and should be removed by a positive as- 
surance on the part of government that they occupy a permanent home exempt from 
removal, notwithstanding the counteracting influences brought to bear on these In- 
dians by the above and other means. 

Seven hundred acres have been under cultivation on the reservation and 100 acres of 
new prairie broken. The crop produced is estimated at 2,000 bushels of wheat, 4,500 
bushels of corn, 850 bushels oats, 30 bushels rye, and 2,200 bushels potatoes, besides 
vegetables and other crops. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

There are on the reservation but nine frame bouses occupied by Indians; of these 
one was constructed the past year, and one other now prepared to build. The 
balance of tribe live in variously constructed habitations — from commodious, earth- 
covered wigwams and comfortable dug-outs, similar to those occupied by many white 
settlers, to canvas lodges and mere shelters of various constructions. It has not been 
my aim to urge the construction of houses, until the Indians desired them and show 
sutilcient interest to make an effort to build, but when that is the case I endeavor by 
all practicable means to assist them. Experience has taught that to endeavor to force 
Indians to live in houses before they have learned to appreciate and care for them has 
resulted unfavorably. One house so constructed and made comfortable by being lathed 
and plastered, with pine floorn, <&,c., was pulled down and sold by its claimant without 
my knowledge ; this, however, was done the past year under the belief that the Indians 
were to be speedily removed. 

The improvements in agency buildings during the past yeir consist' of the con- 
struction of an agency jail, a commissary building, two dwelling-houses for employes, 
and others of minor importance. 

THE AGENCY HERD. 

An agency herd of 250 head of cattle, with variation in number, has been maintained 
since 1875, from which all die beef furnished these Indians has been drawn. The size 
of the herd has been well sustained during the past year. Beef was furnished the In- 
dians regularly during the winter and at irregular intervals the balance of the year, 
and the natural increase in herd has been in excess of its depletion from all causes. 
The quantity of beef furnished was 17,760 pounds net, which is much below the re- 
quirements of the Indians. An increase in the size of herd, s > as to justify a more 
constant supply, would be much more satisfactory to them, without a material increase 
in cost, except in the securing of winter hay for feeding. 

THE MORAL CONDITION. 

But little can be said of the moral condition of the Ofcoes, beyond the fact thjit they 
are still wedded to the traditions of tbeir anoBsto:*s. In virtue and chastity of the 
marriage relations, the- oo.npare favorably with their whitt^ neij^hbors. I have no 
mnrders or other acts of violence to reoonl against them. The use of intoxlca.tvpLS|^ 
liquor has been very light, compared with the previous '^^^t^wQ ^i^^^% q,\ \v^\Rr?l\^^\wx 
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having come to my knowled^j^. The arreHt and puniHbment of saloon keepers in 
Ddgbborin^ towns for selling li(]Uor to tbo Indians is believed to have had a very ben- 
eficial effect in keeping liquor away from the tril>e. 

THK INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The arrangements for the 8npi)ort of an iudnstrial school at the agency Ate very 
good, and consist of a large, well apportioned school bnilding, 40 by 76 feet, of three 
hnishod stories including basement. In the bnilding is a commodious school-room and 
all necessary arrangements for the accommodation in a comfortable home for 60 chil- 
dren. In connection there are also stables and other outbiiildfngs, an orchard and 
garden of 12 acres, and an enclosi>d Held of near 200 acres of good caltivated land. 

The Kchool has been kept open during ten months of the year, during which time 
the children have been boarded in the institution, and those attending regularly have 
made marked progress, not only in school beaming but also in deportment, and in the 
different branches of industry taught at the institution. As is the case in other pro- 
jected imi)rovementH, except in a few families, the Indiat>s show but little interest in 
school matters, and tliere being no arrangement by which those iu authority can com- 
pel attendance, our hold on the children is insecure. 

The hcbool is irregular and much below the number that can bo accommodated. 
Forty-tbree children have been in school the past year, whil^ nearly an equal number 
have not been induced to attend ; yet when it is understood that the school was started 
in opposition to the wishes of the tribe and has been patronized only as it has been 
brought iu furor with the Indians, the gain has been considerable. 

SANITARY CONDITION. 

The sanitary condition of the tribe has been good, considering the exposed manner 
of living and ini]>rudence of the Indians. The i)rincipal complaints are those aris- 
ing from malarial inlluences,exeept which there lias boon but little sickness of a se- 
rious nature and no contagious diseases among tbeni. The deaths reported during the 
year are lio, against 44 births for same period, which indicates a seemingly large mor- 
tality. The deatJis are however largely aujong (juite young children, and result from 
exposure and the want of proper care on the part of parents. 

Medicines have at all times been furnished at the agency, consisting of such simple 
remedies as can be safely administered without the aid of a skilled physician, and are 
in general faivor among the Indians, who mostly prefer them to the treatment of their 
own H)edicine men. 



The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



JESSE W. GRIEST. 
United StatcB Indian Agent. 



Santke Agkncy, Nebraska, 

Eighth month, IS, 1879. 

Kehpkctkd Friend: In accordance with instructions, I submit my report of affairs 
at this agency during the past year. 

The agency is situated on the southwest side of the Missouri River, Knox Connty, 
Nebraska; is 12 miles wide and from 12 to Id long; contains near 1 15,000 acres of 
land, a large majority of which is blutf land, suitable only for grazing. The agency 
buildings consist of one industrial boarding school, six dwellings, four frame and two 
log, one grist-mill, chalk stone, two rua of burs, two workshops, one council-house, one 

Ehysician's oflice, one slaughter-house, one j&il, one machine-bouse, one frame ware- 
ouse, steam saw-mill, stabling, &c. Indian houses are generally log with ground 
and shingle roofs, one door and two windows ; most have lloors in them. 

The iSantee Shmx came here about thirteen years ago, and since that time there has 
been a gradual imi)rovement. They have come from the small hut to gocnl frame and 
log houses, and from the little i»atches of cultivated land to the large wheat and com 
iield, and from the dress of tbe wild Indian to the full garb of a citizen, leaving off the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, and making u?e of the plow and other farming imple- 
ments, working tbe ground the same as the white man, and many of them are now 
pre|)ared to be good citizens. A few years ago it was necessary f.-r a white man to be 
with them to give directions in jdowing, sowing, and earing for the croi)s; now they 
do their own plowing, planting, i-owing, reaping, gathering, and thresbing withont 
the aid of a white man, and they are as capable of taking care of their machinery as 
many white people. We have I'A reaping-machines, 13 mowing-machines, 16 horae- 
rakes. These are to be distributed among 125 farmers, and consequently are kept bn^ 
during the proper season. 
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We had planted this year 10 acres barley, 400 corn, 20 oats, 1,232 wheat, and 288 
acres vegetables, making 1,950 acres (iucrease over last year, 319) ; from which we ex- 
pect to realize 200 bnshels of barley, 10,200 corn, 1,150 oats, 7,000 wheat. Yield not so 
good this year on account of drought first of season ; have cut 1,300 tons of hay, sawed 
71, 000 feet of cotton- wood lumber, ground about 8, 000 bushels of wheat. 

This year tne wheat will be purchased of the Indians, which has been generally pur- 
chased of white men under contract, to feed them, they raising more than we need to 
supply the tribe. In 1876 this tribe sowed to wheat 166 acres, showing an increase in 
three years of 1.066 acres; so we feel that we need not ask, will the Indians become self- 
supporting ; we can now say give time and we are sure they will. 

They have abandoned their hereditary chiefs and annnally elect councilors to stand 
at the head of the nation and give them such counsel anjd advice as they may think best. 
They begin to realize the fact that a man is a man, and that those who do right are 
their best men, no matter if he is the son of a former chief or not, sn that in this way 
they are getting leaders who will advance them by practical labor to the more ad- 
vanced degrees of civilizati *n. Many of them, in my judgment, have arrived atthat 
point at which they should be made citizeuii uf the United States. 

It is apart of the Indian nature not to accommodate the white man until he thinks 
he will get his pay. I hffve been informed that in starting here a carpenter dropped 
a nail and requested an Indiawto hand it to him. He replied, **For ten cents I will do 
it." At the present time they look well as to where their pay is to come from for 
work, yet I have no trouble in getting them to come to the mill-dam and work as long 
as I need them without pay. In this there has been a change, yet there is room for 
improvement. We have no loafing around our store. The agency is quiet and orderly, 
no dismrbance at night; we can sleep with our doors open, feeling perfectly safe. 
Two of them are clerks in the office, two blacksmiths, four carpenters, one miller, and 
two teamsters; these men are constantly employed and do good work in their several 
a tilt ions. 

The majority of our people are married according to the requirements of the church 
to which they belong, but there are some who cohabit without being married, and to 
prevent this there should be a law passed to compel all persons thns living together 
to be married. Then the agents would have something to support them when they 
have these obstinate cases to contend with, and thereby prevent an evil which often 
exists among us. This law should be made for the protection of the women, who are 
often deceived and need, something to protect them from the evil intention of the 
men. 

There is quite a contrast between the young women and the old squaws ; the young 
women look tidy and respectable, while the old ones are shabby and untidy looking. 

There are three boarding schools and three day schools in operation on the reserva- 
tion. The Episcopal mission has a girls' industrial boarding school and three day 
schools. The boarding school is devoted to the industrial arts and English branches 
of education. One boys' day school is taught in same house and two day schools are 
taught at remote parts of the agency by Indians in the Dakota language. They 
are all under the care of Rev. William W. Fowler. The American board have their 
schools combined in one boarding school, under the care of Rev. W. L. Piggs, separate 
buildings for each sex; have good comfortable houses and schools that would do credit 
to any class of people. 

The government supports one industrial boarding school. Four hours of the day is 
occupied in the school-room under the care of a lady teacher, who teaches the English 
language exclusively, which I believe is the proper language to be taught, yet I know 
there are some wise and good teachers who differ with me. Manual labor is taught to 
male and female. They have 40 acres of land under cultivation in which has been 
cultivated this year corn, oats, wheat, and vegetables. The boys are taught to do the 
work by Lindley M. Hull, the present steward, who goes with them, superintends and 
assists in the work. The girls are taught and attend to the house and dairy work and 
sewing in general. 

In order to make the proper advancement in morality and education, the children, 
where they can be accommodated, especially the female i^ortion, should be brought to 
the boarding schools at as early an age as possible and thereby be removed from the 
immoral influences which often surround them in their homes. The younger portion 
of theSantees have advanced rapidly within the last few years, which has been caused 
by edncaTion,and the Christian influence which has been brought to bear upon them 
by those who are at work among them. These things prove beyond a doubt that the 
pre^en^ policy is the proper one to raise and advance the Indian in civilization, and 
further, that it can be brought about more speedily by this method than by any other, 
and by educating the head and heart, they will soon learn to become self-supporting. 
Christianity and education go hand in hand and are the means by which the top round 
of civilization can be reached; therefore we need the hearty co-operation of all Chris- 
tian people in this grand and noble work, not as one society, but us a baud of brethren 
among whom no contention should ever exist except the uo^Ia ^wv\ftfQ.\Assv^ «t wsss^>a«- 
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tion who shall best improve, and abanrloQ tbe feeling which often exists, "I am the 
god aDd yon \ he devil." 

In making my report last year I expressed my views upon the land snbject, and 
hoped, ere I would be reciaired to make this report, I would hear that a bill giving the 
Santees the ])rivilege of taking homesteads on this reservation had been passed, bat I 
am sorry to say in this report that the land titles have not been granted. I know that 
eiforts have bt-en made in this direction, but the work has not been accomplished and 
I hope will bo renewed with double energy. Designing men are now making a strong 
effort ti» drive tbe Santees from their present homes in order to get their laud. This 
I feel would be a disgrace to the nation and should never be allowed. They »honld 
have homes, and as they love their present ones they should not be taken from them, 
but they should be allowed to hold them sacred and inviolable. They are willing to 
give up that portion of this reservation which they do not occupy, but the 160 acres 
which they have selected and improved for their future houuis they are not williag to 
give over to a white man, but claim it as their property, and in my judgmefit have a 
just right to demand it, and without a guarantet) >hat this laud is theirs they will not 
make the piogress they should. 

The Flanduau citizen Indians who have taken homest'^ads along the Sionx River, in 
Moody County, Dakota, wi^re ]»laced under my care fifth mftnth, I, 1879. Tney araa 
part of the Santee Si(nix who became dissatisiied with tiieir laud-titles here and went 
whore they could find homes and become citizens. As I have been iu charge but a 
short time I am not able to give a very full account of them. During my short stay 
there I found tlhit they wished to be independent .Indians and not come nndor an 
agent, but to be law-abiding citizens under the entire control of the laws by which 
the white man is governed. I visited quite a number of their farms and found that 
they would compare favorably with ujauy of their white neighbors. I fi:id93 families 
have 150 acres of corn, .")32 acres of wheat, 89 horses, (54 oxen, and 80 cows and cattle. 
The crops are not as good as last year, damaged by hoppers and drought. They have 
two churches, which are well attended on Firstday ; are nearly all chnrch members, 
and look to be good, honest, sober men. 

During the last year about 30 Poncas came among us asking that they conld be, 
allowed to stay, htatiug ihey had been taken to a very hot place and many of thefa^ 
friends had died, and they were heartsick and wished the Santees to have pity on them- 
and allow them to stay up here iu this good land among them. The councilors con- 
sented, and they are among us sending their children to school and making a s^ood 
start. 

Our supplies ft»r the year have, upon the whole, been very good. I feel desirous to 
cougratulate the department upon the great improvement that has been made in beef 
cattle from old cows, bulls, and stags to healthy merchantable steers. In this, as well 
as other things, there has been quite an improvement. It is my wish to impress upon 
the Indians the fact that their subsistence must soon be the products of their own 
labor, and that government does not owe them a living as long as they may see fit to 
ask it. 

With a desire that the cause in which we are engaged may gradually be promoted, 
I remain, thy friend, 

ISAIAH LIGHTNER, 

Untied Slates Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Consolidated Winnebago and Omaha Agencies, 
Winnebago^ Dakota County^ Nebraska^ Eighthmonth 30, 1879. 

Respected Friend :. Iu conformity with the regulations of the ludian Department, 
I submit this, my ninth annual report as ludian agent. 

winnebagoes. 

I first assumed charge of the Winuebagoes on the first day of July, 1869. At that 
time they had occupied their i>resent reservation but four years, were doin<>; little or 
nothing towards snpporting themselves, and were being fed by the government, their 
rations of beef and flour alone costing nearly §30,000 per annum. The ration issue 
was gradually reduced until two years a<{0, when it terminated, and the Indiajis may 
be considered as now self-supporting. 

They are living iu something over 100 good frame and brick two-story houses, of 
four and five rooms each. 

Their crops were considerably injured the present season by the extreme dry 
weather, nothing like which has been known here for ten years. They have abont 
2,600 acres under cultivation. Their wheat crop the present season is estimated at 
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10,000 bushels, their corn crop at 25,000 bushels, antl their potato crop at 6,000 bushels. 
They hold patents for their lands, each head of a family ovvuiiioj 60 acres, whioli, fortu- 
nately, are made inalienable. 

The Winnebago men are generally iudustrious. For several years they have been 
in the habit of leaving their reservation when they saw nothing to do here, and seek- 
ing work among the white farmers. Their services are in demand for all kinds of 
farm work and for cutting and hauling wood, 4fec., and in this way they earn thou- 
sands of- dollars every year. I frequently have applications for their assistance. The 
following, written by a prominent agricultural-implement dealer of Lemars, Iowa, is a 
sample : 

" 1 have many inquiries as to whether the Indians of your agency are coming here 
this year to help harvest the large crop of wheat we have to gather. Will you please 
inform me about how many and when they will come ? They make good harvest hands 
and our people seem to like tbem." 

The advantages to the Indians in these excursions from the reservation are that 
they are brought in contact with white people, and have a fair opportunity to study 
their customs and language, while, at the same time, they are supporting themselves 
by labor and extending their knowledge of industry. Qn the 'other hand, they are 
apt to neglect the tillage and improvement of their own farms on the reservation, 
the immediate return for day labor, which meets their present necessities, being much 
more attractive to many of them than the prospective, but always uncertain, profits 
from their own agricultural ventures. 

The women may be considered as not so far advanced, in many respects, as the men. 
Few of them have adopted citizens dress, while all of the men have. They spend 
more time in gambling than the men, and do little towards making their homes com- 
fo^able. There is a line field of labor here for a matron. One has recently been ap- 
pointed by the government for the first lime. 

The industrial boarding-school building at this agency, erected six years ago, at a 
cost of about $18,000, was never filled before last winter, the average attendance then, 
and during the spring, being 80. It was in a very flourishing condition when, on the 
24th of April, the superintendent, Howard A. Mann, died very suddenly, after several 
years of earnest and efficient labor for the good of this people. A new contract for 
the current fiscal year was entered into on the 1st of July with John T. Spencer, of 
Dakota City, Nebr. The attendance at present is 55. 

One day-school has been in successful operation throughout the year, under the 
charge of Caroline Thomas, with an average attendance of about 20. 

The W^innebagoes take but little interest in educational matters, and we have expe- 
rienced great difficulty in maintaining the schools, the Indian police force having to 
be called upon frequently to prevent the parents from taking away their children after 
having consented to their being placed in the schools, and after considerable time and 
patience has been expended in cleaning and clothing them. What we need here is a 
compulsory system of education. There are at least 350 bright, healthy children, all of 
whom should be in school ten months of the year. In article 10, treaty of February 
27, 1855, ** The said Indians jointly and severally obligate and bind themselves to eda- 
cate their children.'' Many of them have not done this. Ample educational facilities 
should be provided, and parents keeping their children from school without the consent 
of the agent should not be allowed to participate in the benefits of the treaty. 

In my last rep(<rt I referied to the muider of one of our best Indian farmers, by a 
white man, who was afterwards arrested and discharged without a trial, although 
there was no question as to his guilt. As a sequel to this, one white man is known to 
have been killed last May by Holly Scott, a nephew of the murdered Indian, and an- 
other white man is supposed to have been killea two or three weeks before by Eddie 
Priest and Thomas Walker, two young Indians who have left for Wisconsin. The mur- 
dered white men had temporarily stopped with the Indians. Their antecedents are 
unknown, and they are supposed to have belonged to the fraternity of tramps. Holly 
Scott was arrested by the Indian police and turned over to the authorities of Dakota 
County for trial, the State legislature at its last session having extended the jurisdic- 
tion of that county over this reservation, by what authority, however, I am unable to 
say. 

The effect of these murders was to unsettle the Indians, nearly all industry being 
suspended for several weeks. They feared that the white people would do as they did 
in 1862, after the Sioux massacre, when the Winnel^agoes weie driven from their homes 
in Minnesota, many of them leaving their crops for which they never received pay. 
This accounts for the fact that their farming operations have only been increased to 
the extent of not more than 100 acres the present season. A number of our most quiet 
and industrious men became alarmed and moved their families to Wisconsin, encour- 
aged in so doing by the hope of receiving from the government a share of the funds 
which have been set apart from the annual appropriation during the past four years 
for the benefit of the Wisconsin Winnebagoes, and which they suppose aggregates a 
large amount, which will soon be paid in cash. 
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OMAHAS. 

Tlio Omaha and Winnebago Agencies were consolidated on the 14th of June last. 
The two tribes speak different laugaages, and have had bat little friendly iuterooarse 
daring the foarteen years they have been neighbors. The Omahas charge that the 
Winnebagoes have stolen a great many of their x»onie8, and I do not question it. 
While the agencies were separated it seemed impossible to break up this thievingi 
which was done by young men generally, as they were about to leave for WiBoonsin. 
A party of them would stt-al one or more ponies and before the case could be worked 
up and the property followed sufllcient tiiuo would have elapsed for it to be beyond 
the hope of recovery. I am' enabled now with the assistance of 25 policemen to act 
with more promptness, and am glad to be able to report that there has been no charge 
of horse-stealing since the consolidation. 

The Omahas, on ficcount of their remaining at homo throughout the year, are better 
able to support their schools. Tw^o day schools have been open ten monthp daring the 
past year, with an average attendance of G6, the whole number attending school 
during that time being 137. Believing that boarding-schools are saperior to day schools 
for Indian children, I recommended that one be opened in the infirmary bnilding, 
which in connection with the day-school building (situated about one-quarter mile dis- 
tant) was considered sufficient, with very little alteration, for the parpose. This is 
surrounded with good land under cultivation belonging to the agency* which could be 
used for school purposes. 

The Omahas up to about six years ago depended ])rincipally upon their annual buf- 
falo hunts for subsistence. They then gave up the chase, and turned their attention 
to agriculture. In this short time they have made rapid progress, staying at home 
and taking great interest in improving their claims. • 

Each head of a family has a certificate from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
160 acres of land. They are now self-supporting, and as will be seen by reference to 
the statistics will have a suriilus of farm produce for sale. Their principal crops the 
present season are estimated Jis follows: Wheat, 20,000 bushels ; corn, 33,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 6,000 bushels; beans, 700 bushels; hay cut, 1. 500 tons. They have broken 
about 500 acres of new ground the ])reseut summer, which will be planted next spring 
in addition to the '^,700 acres already under cultivation. 

The Indians have given very little attention to stock-raising, but as they expressed 
a desire to try it I issued 100 two-year old heifers to them recently. One was given 
to each head of a family who could show the best improvements on their rarms. 
Many deserving families did not receive any. If the experience of this winter will 
warrant it more cattle should be purchased and issued in the spring. 

Several of the Indians, with the assistance of skilled help hired by •themselves, have 
built good frame houses this summer, and others will probably do the same as soon 
as they are able. Very few of them are provided with good houses. Many camp on 
their farms during the summer and move to the timber in winter. The honorable 
Secretary of the Interior, at an interview 1 had with him recently in Sioux City, ex- 
pressed a strong desire to i>rovide houses for the Omahas. Thtiy certainly deserve 
some assistance in this way, and I will endeavor to forward, at an early day, a plan 
for furnishing them with comfortable houses, at a small expense to the government. 

Owing to the encroachments of the Missouri River, the grist and saw mills at the 
Omaha Agen(;y had to be torn down last spring and moved. Nothing was done 
towards re-erecting them until about the 1st of July, when a site was selected near 
the agency, three miles from the river. A new and larger grist-mill, intended for an 
additional run of burrs, is now neariug completion. It is the intention to use the same 
engine and boiler, which have been repaired, and to combine the grist and saw mills 
as before. 

GENERAL UEMAltKS. 

The Omaha and Winnebago Reservations are located in the northeastern part of 
Nebraska, and embrace a (compact body of land 18 by 25 miles in extent, or about 
300,000 acres, the siza of an average county of the State, of as good laud as there is 
in the country. They are well watered, and there is considerable cottonwood lumber 
on the river bottom, and some hard wood on the blufi's near the Missouri. The eastern 
third of the reserve is allotted in severalty to the Indians, the balance is held by 
them in common. The agencies are located three and five miles from the Missouri 
River, and are ten miles apart. 

There has been little if any change in the population of these tribes during thextast 
year. The only ditterenoe, ])erhaps, is a decrease of 30 in the Winnebagoes ; this num- 
ber having migrated to Wiscimsin. Estimated total population at this time, ^00; 
Winnebagoes, 1,415; Omahas, 1,0H5. 

There are Indian apprentices in all the mills and shops. They are learning rapidly. 
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Oar steam-eiigiDes are run by fall-blood ladians, and the shoe, carpenter, and black- 
smith shops at both agencies, and the day school at the Omaha Agency, are condncted by 
Indians, some of whom are excellent workmen. It has been the policy to remove the 
white employes and to advance the Indian mechanics as rapidly as their knowledge 
and ability woald warrant, until now there are bat few white employes remaining. 
Many of the Indians are clamorine for the rights and privileges of citizenship. As 
these are generally the most thriftless, I doubt the propriety of conferring any more 
privileges upon them at present. They certainly should not be granted the opportu- 
nity of disposing of their lands and trust funds. 
Very respectfully, 

HOWARD WHITE, 
United States Indian Agent. 
The CoMMisfiiONXsR OF Indian Affaiks. 



Nevada Indian Agency, 
Pyramid Lake Eeservatiotij Jugust 16, 1879. 

Sir : In oompliauce with department instructions I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing as my annual report for this agency. 

I entered upon the discharge of my duties April 16, 1879, consequently the report 
for this yeajr is the i&rst one exhibited by me and covers oaly a period of four months. 
I regret it will be found meager and deficient. Upon my arrival here I found I had 
the charge of three reservations, widely separated from each other : Moapa River Reser- 
vation, located in the extreme southeastern part of the State ; Walker River Reserva- 
tion, 60 miles south of Wadsworth, on the Central Pacific Railroad; Pyramid Lake 
Reservation (my headquarters), 18 miles north of Wadsworth. 

Owing to the great distance from here of the Moapa River Reservation, and the ex- 
pense incident to visiting the same, I concluded to rely upon the report of the farmer 
in charge as to the condition of aifairs there. He says : " I found* the farming laud in 
very poor condition, much having been overflown, caused by the ditches having be- 
come choked with moss and tule ; there aro no crops on the land ; the buildings on the 
reservation are in a wretched condition ; there is not a. window on the place; some of 
the buildings without doors, and one minus a roof; the farming implements almost 
worthless, and a very few Indians upon the reserve." 

Walker River Reservation I visited and gave a personal investigation. The farming 
or bottom land I should judge to be about twelve miles in length, by an average width 
of a half mile, well timbered and plenty of water. The buildings consist of one small 
log house, occupied by the farmer ; one brush sMble and corral, and one board store- 
house about 12 by 16. These comprise the builoings, all told. I found nothing doue 
in the way of farming, owing, as I was told, to the scarcity of water in the river. 

Pyramid Lake Reserve is located on the Truckee River, 18 miles north of Wadsworth. 
This reserve has plenty of good farming land, timber, such as it is (cottonwood), and 
the large valuable lake (valuable for its fishery), from which it takes its name lies 
wholly within the reservation line. The buildings here are good ; a saw-mill in run- 
ning order, large dwelling-house, good barn, and corrals, interpreter's house, store- 
house, and tool-house. Upon this reservation considerable farming has been done, 
considering the fact that the Indians put in their crops trusting to a favorable stage of 
the water in the river. 

In looking over the reports of this agency, covering a period of ten years, I find that 
the Indians have been ^reported as steadily improving each year, and as cultivating 
more land each succeeding year; in fact, in a fair way of becoming self-supporting. 
I deem it best at this particular time to inform the department of the real condition 
of these reservations, not only for the welfare of the Indians, but for my own protec- 
tion, as I am expected to make an actual improvement over that of the past reports. 
I am reliably informed that these Indians have gradually been leaving the reservations 
for the past five years, caused by the failure of crops, for the want of irrigating ditches, 
encroachment of white men upon the fisheries, and an inadequate appropriation. The 
larger portion of the Indians that reside upon the reservations during farming season 
are those that are the owners of pooies, that stay for the purpose of guarding pasture 
lands from white men's cattle, that their ponies may get fat so they can realize a sub- 
sistence from the sale thereof; and there is another class that were born in these val- 
leys, and that dislike to leave the place of their birth. There are Indians that lived 
here four and five years ago, that had small farms fenced and under cultivation, that 
have left and gone to make a living working for white men on ranches and around the 
mining camps and railroad towns for the reason of a failure in the crops each succeed- 
ing year. 

I have been here, I think, long enough to realize that a little 8ucl^^\i^^\sv^\^ ^\^ ^^^^kk 
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be made in tho iiDprovenieot of the Pah Ute Indians with an appropriation of $15,000 
for thrtie reservations. This appropriation equally divided among^ the reservations, 
less the amount set aside by the department for the pay of employes, allows to each 
reserve the amount of $2,500 only for the entire year. If this is alf the Nevada service 
is ever to expect, I would immediately recommend the abandonment of the Walker 
River Reservation, reserving the Moapa River for the Pi Utes, with a farmer in charge, 
and remove the Walker River Indians to Pyramid Lake, which has farming land enough 
for all the Pah Ute Indians of Nevada that could be induced to come on. The removal of 
the Walker River Indians to Pyramid Lake could be accomplished at a small expense, 
as they are only 78 miles from here. By this consolidation this (Pyramid Lake) would 
be the gainer of all the farming implements, stock, and wagons at present at Walker 
River Reserve. Everything of any value could be removed to this place. 

In case this plan does not meet the approval of the department, I most respectfully 
suggest another plan : Expend the greater portion of the whole appropriation sacces- 
sively upon each reservation ; purchase work-horses or mules, wagons, harness, and 
farming implements, <&.c. ; at the end of the fiscal year the greater portion of the ap- 
propriation will have been expended upon that reservation. I would in turn do like- 
wise with Walker River and Moapa River Reserves ; by this we make a decided show- 
ing on one reserve annually, which is far better than a failure on the three for all of 
the time, as in the old way of managing. 

Whether the foregoing plans be favorably considered or not, I would recommend the 
immediate building of a large irrigating ditch for the Pyramid Lake Reservation ; this 
ditch must be taken out of the river by an experienced*^ engineer, the employ^ of the 
agency superintending, the Indian laborer digging it. This reservation has in yean 
past expended a great deal of money in trying to get a ditch out without the aid of a 
(■urveyor. The commencement of this will be the means of bringing a great many In- 
dians back upon the reservation, and more after its completion. 

1 notice by the records of this office that a school has been in operation for a few 
months during the past fiscal year, but with what success I am unable to state. While 
I believe the first lesson to an Indian should be to teach him how to produce an 
abundance of food and clothing, I still regard it of the utmost importance to the gov- 
ernment that they be raught to read and write. From what I can learn, the i^reat 
difficulty heretofore was the irregularity in attendance ; this ditilculty can be entirely 
overcome by the establishment of a boarding school, which would necessitate the 
building of a school-house. I have already nominated a lady for the position of 
teacher. I trust the department will approve of the same. Until a school-honse is 
built we can use a portion of the storeroom. 

I wish to call the attention of the department to a serious fact, mentioned by former 
agents — the riding of Indians on the Central Pacific Railroad free of charge. The 
Indians go and come as they please, and laugh at the agent's power to stop them. If 
an Indian is in the midst of haying alkl a courier comes and tells him there is a big 
pow-wow or dance in Winnemucca (150 miles distant), he drops his scythe, goes to 
Wadsworth, boards the train, attends the dance or pow-wow, hay or no hay. Indians 
were known to leave their work here this summer and attend the Fourth of July 
celebration in San Francisco. If the plan, as inaugurated by late Inspector Wat- 
kins, of all Indians obtaining a pass from the agent before they could ride, could have 
continued, it would have been one of the most important events in the history of this 
reservation. For some reason the railroad company saw tit to revoke the order. 

I am sorry to say the religious work of the agency has been neglected. These In- 
dians present a favorable field for the missionary. 1 would cheerfully co-operate with 
the Baptist Home Mission Society. 

The health of the Indians has been good. No epidemic has prevailed. 

Trusting I will be able to make a showing in the future, Sam, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

W. M. GARVEY, 
U. S» Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Western Shoshone Agency, 

ElkOf Nevada, August 19, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions from the department, I respectfully submit 
this as my first annual report. 

I took charge of this agency on the 9th of September, 1878. Until that period there 
had been no agent appointed. The tribe, scattered all over Nevada, was in charge of 
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were working for white citizens, on lands of the government, in the different valleys 
of Nevada, their labor accruing in some cases for their own benefit, in others for their 
employers'. In addition to these were a large number doing but little, and lounging 
about the railroad and mining towns, with doubtful means of support. 

Early in Novcnjber you directed me to take charge of the Indians at Carlin Farms, 
and all other Shoshones, including a band of Gosh Utes that were living in Nevada. In 
carryiiiiT out these instructions I visited the differ.^nt camps and informed them that 
the object of the government was to give them a home on the Duck Valley Reserve, 
where they would be supplied with farming utensils and grain for sowing and plant- 
ing, also wjigons, oxen, &c., and during the fall and winter I would aid in their sup- 
port from t !ic annuity and supply goods received for that purpose. During the season 
from the Ist. of No^pember, 1878, to April, 1879. 1 relieved over ^,500 Indians of both 
sexes and all nges, having deposited goods at Tuscarora, Cornncopia, Carlin, and Elko 
for that purpose. In distributing the goods among them 1 became better acquainted 
with their wants asid dispositio -s, and it gave me a bett«r opportunity to explain the 
object of tho government. 

. Early in March they called a conncil at Carlin, which was numerously attended. 
Two additional councils were called ar Elko the following weeks, and the concentra- 
tion of the tri«;e at Duck Valley fully discussed. The usual speecheS of want of faith 
in the white man and regret at leaving their homes and the homes of their fathers, 
&c., were made. The Carlin Indians, who had been doing well on their farms, were 
reluctant to leave, and conld not understand why the land which they had occupied 
for years, and which had been bnt lately d'scovered to have been sold to white citizens 
before the Indians' occupancy, conld not be held by Washington, as they term the gov- 
ernment, against all claimants. In explaining these objections satisfactorily and in 
overcoming the int* rference of the Mormons and others, great difficulty was experi- 
enced, the main facts of which I reported at the tim»*. Abont the 4th of Ai)ril the 
Carlin Indians, accompanied by those of .Elko, and joined en route by those north of 
the railioad under Captain Sam, arrived at Duck Valley, and lost no time in putting 
the plows into the soil of the reservation. By the 10th of May we had over 1,000 on 
the grounds, most of them showing a disposition to do the best they could. The sea- 
son was late and cold, and sage-brush houses and wickiups afforded but little pro- 
tection ; but fed well by the department, they persevered against all difficulties. 

The Duck Valley Reserve, as set apart by President Hayes for the use of the Western 
Shoshones, has proved well suited for that purpose, both in regard to its distance from 
white settlements and the fertility of the soil. The Owyhee River, running through 
its center, gives ample water for irrigating purposes. The salmon ascending the river 
has aided us very much this season, and we hope in another year to utibze them as 
permanent food. 

Our prospects for heavy crops are most sanguine, and an excellent feeling prevails 
among the Indians. They call it their home and feel it to bo so. They have built 
about three miles of fence, dug two miles of water ditches, and have 200 acres of wheat 
and barley under cultivation ; also 25 acres of potatoes, turnips, pease, «fec. Our harvest 
is just commencing, and if no early frost reaches us, it will prove all that is antici- 
pated. 

It will be seen that we have only about one-third of the tribe on the reserve at 
present, leaving two-thirds of them in the valleys south of the railroad and in the 
mining towns. Within the last two months a wish has been expressed by these Indians 
to join thosef at the reserve, but as they refused to go last April, I have discouraged 
their going at present. I have, however, invited them to send delegations to see 
what has been done and is still doing. I have been informed by a messenger from one 
of their chiefs at Anstin that he with a number of the tribe will visit the reserve about 
the lirst of September next to examine, and if favorably impressed would be willing 
to go there next spring. I have no doubt they will be in favor of it. I have discour- 
aged their going this fall, for the following reasons: Those on the reserve have by 
their own industry supplied themselves with food, and I propose to distribute one-half 
of the annuity goods or clothing to them ; bringing in other Indians at this late day, 
and discriminating, as I would have to do, between those who have worked and those 
who have not, would cause a feeling I wish to avoid, and if not directed otherwise by 
the honorable Commissioner, I shall take care of those south of the railroad as I did 
last winter from the supplies and the balance of annuity goods. 

As yet we have no houses of any kind on the reserve; employds are living in willow 
and sage-brush huts, but are now preparing adobes; and lumber is on the way with 
which to erect houses, granaries, sheds, &c., and before the winter is upon us, hope to 
be made comfortable. In reviewing the year, I feel satisfied with the progress made 
in establishing this new agency, and I hope the department will also be. • 

I cannot say too much for the disposition shown by the Shoshones to further the 
plans I have made for their benefit as well as their kindness and obedience to orders ; 
especially as interested parties have stated to the contrary — persons who were in favor 
of having a military post established near the reserve, and who maU^tL<wl\.Vv^^xs.^^!!ctv^ 
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in every way, saying they were insabordinate, idle, and malevolttit. It is to be i^ 
gretted the trath is not kept a little nearer in view when snch statements are made. 
As the visit of Company I, First Cavalry, Captain Carr, was eaased by these repoxte, 
and after a month's stay at the reserve no cause for them coald be foand, I think the 
officers left satisfied of their total incorrectness. 

The Shoshones adopt the garb of the whites with'scaroely an exception, but oontiniie 
the use of paints, which they s^m unwilling to dispense with. Their earnest wish 
often expressed is, to be ** all the same as white man/' 

This agency is not under the patronage of any religious seot, and we have no mia- 
sionar;^'^ or schools. I would, therefore, ask for the establishment of a school among 
them at an early date. This, they say, has often been promised them, and they oou- 
stautly remind your agent of that promise. A school if established would of itself be 
a great inducement for the Indians to concentrate. There would be no want of schol- 
ars, as adults and minors would alike attend. 

The medicine men, whom tjiey formerly had great confidence in for the care of dis- 
eases, &c., are now nearly discarded. Two of them became very sick, and, becoming 
much frightened in consequence, seutfor the agency physician. ' The Indians reasoned 
that if they had no faith in themselves, they could not have any faith in them, and now 
they resort to the ^^ paper doctor," as they call the agency physician. 

The police force have proved of great service in the mining towns, especially in the 
sux>pre8siou of the liquor traffic with the Indians. I have thought it best to conlinae 
part of the force at those towns until we can concentrate the tribe on the reserve. I 
have reorganized the force, and with double the number of privates, more attei^tion 
will be paid to the drill, as while getting the land under cultivation, this was for a 
time neglected. One great benefit derived from establishing the force is the fact of 
its adding greatly to the self respect of the members, and being selected for good con- 
duct gives the appointees much infinence among the tribe. 

The Indians are anxious t» establish what I would call a tribunal for trying and 

1)unishing nett3^ crimes amoug themselves, as our local courts refuse to try snch cases. 
[ now confine them ; but in most cases a good Hogging would be better, if given by 
their own people. One scoundrel, two years ago, killed his wife, and hist year burned 
down a wickiup or tent. I arrested hiru for the last otfense, but the grand jury was 
instructed to ignore the bill, and he was again set free. All I can do is to have him 
driven away for the time. If ho should venture on the reservation, his punishment 
would be 8evere, as the Indians are tired of his actions. 

In conclusion, I can but repeat w^hat has before been stated, that I believe the West- 
ern Shoshones %ill be among the first to take rank as self-snpportiug Indians. 

JOHN HOW, 
United States Indian Agent, 
Tbe Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Abiquiu Indian Agkncy, 
lierra Amarillaj N. Mex.j July 29, 1>379. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to inclose this my annual report for the fiscal year end- 
ing .June 3n, 1879, as follows: , 

The Hgeney is situated in a country peculiarly adapted for the Indians ot this tribe — 
Jicarilla Jpache — it bing a country abounding with many kinds of game, and almost 
strictly a pastoral country ; conseciucntly the time may never come when the Indian 
will be crowded to any great extent by American or other settlers. When I speak a^ 
above, I do not mean the exact location of the age'icy at the present time, but of por- 
tions of the country near tht) agency, where the Indians belonging to this agency might 
be taught farming and other civilized pursuits. 

As a rnle, the Indians belonging at this jigency are i)eacefnl, quiet, and molest no 
one, perfectly satisfied with the kind and (luantity of rations, and also of the gratifi- 
cation presents made to them by the goveinTuent. In but one instance did they posi- 
tively disregard the wishes of the government, and that in the case of the i>oliv:e force, 
which duty they positively refused to i)erform, giving as a reason ^hat they most earn- 
estly desired peaceful pursuits, and not those of a warlike nature; and enlarging npon 
the subject, they made a most earnest and elociuent talk upon their hopes and desires 
for the future. That same feeling still exists, and has been mentioned time and again, 
both before and since the matter of the police for(.'e was brought up. Scarcely a time 
j)asses, when the principal men of the trih'i are at th« agency, when the matter is not 
urought up. Their hopes and desires may be enumerated as follows : 

1st. They do not want to go any great distance from where the agency now is 
located, having been born h*^re, having buried the:r dead here. Knowing tbe country 
as they do, they most decidedly object to being moved away Iroai this < ountry. 

'20. 'Hwy desire to have farming land of their own, where each c:in raise a small 
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amount of produce, each as he desires. They claim that on the Coyote, some fifty 
miles from here, some years ago they took out a ditch, built a few small houses, 
and cultivated a few acres of land, but that while away on one of their extended hunts 
the most of the land was taken possession of by the Mexicans, who refused to leave. 
They say, however, that there is plenty of land in the country unoccupied that would 
suit them. 

3d. They want schools, in which the youth of the tribe may learn to read and 
write, &c. 

Taken altogether, their own inclinations point directly to a speedy commencement of 
civilization among them, and I would most earnestly call your attention to this mat- 
ter, and ask that before another farming season commences, the experiment be tried of 
farming, &;c. 

The past year has not been marked by any striking change at the agency. The sys- 
tem of enrollment, quarterly-ration checks, and issuing of rations required by the 
department has been substituted in place of the former loose system and works well, 
so much more to the satisfaction of not only the employes, but also to the Indians 
themselves. 

A party of Indians, probably 220 in number, formerly belonging at the Cimarron 
Agency, left this agency some time during the early spring and returned to the vicinity 
of the Cimarron. A week ago two men returned, and no doubt for the purpose of as- 
certaining the condition of the agency preparatory to the return of the whole party. 
I took considerable pains in pleasing them, and strongly urged the return of all. They 
left well satisfied, and I am strongly in hopes of the return of most if not all of them 
before long. 

The general health of the Indians, as well as their comfort, has been most satisfac- 
tory during the past year, and, altogether, taking the agency in its present condition, 
not having a reservation, it is in a prosperous and promising condition. 

Submitted very respectfully. 
Your obedient servant, 

JAMES H. ROBERTS, 

Farmer in Charge. 

B. M. Thomas, Esq., 

United States Indian Agents Santa Fe\ X. J/ear. 



Mescalero Agency, 
South Fork, N. Mex., August 11, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit my report for the time I have had charge of this 
agency. I arrived here on the 15th of last March. In consequence of being behind in 
the clerical labor of the agency, my predecessor was not prepared to commence an in- 
ventory of property until the 1st of April. 

In anticipation, as I was informed, of my coming at an earlier date, no preparation 
had been made for farming. The fencing was very much out of repairs, and no grain 
on hand suitable for seed ; the fence was put in reasonably good repair, and about 50 
rods of new fence and corrals made by the agency employes. I found it impossible to get 
oats or potatoes for seed, and corn was the only crop planted. Of this the agency em- 
ployes planted about ?0 acres ; 20 acres more than last year. The Indians planted in 
different localities on the reservation about 25 acres, about the same as last year. 

Some of the Indians have worked their little patches of corn well, and have good 
crops ; others have worked theirs but little, and some not at all since planting. No 
one family planted as much as two acres, while most of those who did plant put in less 
than one acre. They are a lazy, thriftless people. I have used all the means at my com- 
mand to induce them to work,' but without much success ; they have promised to do bet- 
ter next year. Time will tell how much their promise is worth. They will deliberately 
and daily (if not seen) breakdown a plank fence and pass through the corn rather than go 
a few hundred yards out of a direct line to a certain point. Time and persevering e&oit 
may overcome this, but at present it is certainly farming under difficulties. They give 
as a reason for not working more (and there is some force in it) that on account of the 
growing crops in the valley, but little of which is fenced, they are compelled to stay 
in the mountains with their horses. 

On what is known as the *' agency farm," and where most of the corn put in by the 
employes was planted, but little if any will fully mature owing to late planting and 
the short season. I am told that corn has very seldom matured on this farm because 
of the high altitude. I have sown a part of it in alfalfa, and hope to put the rest or 
most of it in oats next spring. The Indian farm, two and a half miles below, is better 
adapted to corn ; although so short a distance between them, the growing season is 
said to be one month longer than at the agency farm. 

8 IND 
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This resorvation is well suited to wild, roving Indians, but a more unfavorable lo- 
cality for an Indian reservation could scarcely have been found in the whole country, 
if selected with reference to civiliziu^j; the Indians and encouraging them to become self- 
supporting by engaging in agriculture. The reservation is a large one for the number of 
Indians, being some 40 miles square (x>erhaps larger), and yet there is less than GOO acres 
of land (exclusive of that owned by white men) within the reservation that can be 
brought into cultivation. Of this some 300 acres would have to be nnder-d rained at 
a heavy expense, and could then only be cultivated in small grain and the hardier veg- 
etables On account of the elevation. This would be less than two acres for each fam- 
ily. There is now in cultivation about 80 acres. This can be increased at a compara- 
tively small expense to 2*20 acres. This would give less than one acre to each family, 
while with the present aversion to work this is sufficient. It will be seen by this 
statement that if all were disposed to work there is not enough land for them. Is not 
this statement of facts the strongest possible argument in favor of their removal to the 
Indian Territory t 

The time may come when these Indians can be trusted with stock, and will engaee 
in Block raising. What the result would be, if supplied with stock at present, may be 
Jnd ged from a circumstance which I will relate. They have a great many " feasts,'' 
some more important than others ; one of the latter occurred some six weeks ago, last- 
ing several days and nights continuously. They insisted that I should give them a 
certain number of cattle and other supplies for the feast. I refused to do so. After 
importuning me for several days and reducing the ciuantity asked for fh>m time to 
time, and still being refused anything more than their usual rations, they said to me 
that they would kill their horses and eat them. I remonstrated, and finally said to 
them that they* must not do so. They claimed that their horses were their own, and 
they had a right to kill them, but finally said that if I would give a specified number 
of them their usual rations (except beef) a few days in advance of the regular time 
and consent to their trading horses for cattle they would do so, and I compromised 
with them on these terms. 

Although they do not cheerfully yield to restraint, it is not difficult to j^vem these 
Indians when sober, but when drunk (and thoy are much given to drinkmg) they are 
wild and reckless. 

I have felt much gratified at my success in getting Victoria and his band of Warm' 
Spring Indians to come in and locate on this reservation, and also with the action of 
the Indian Department in assuring them that their families, now at San Carlos, will be 
sent to them. I feel confident it will end the long contest between them and the Army, 
in which so many lives have been lost. 

Owing partly to the unfavorable location of the school-house, and partly to the diffi- 
culty of procuring a desirable teacher, there has been no school here during the sum- 
mer. Through tne kind liberality of the honorable the Secretary of the interior, a 
new school-house is nearly completed, at a cost of about $600 dollars. I hope to have 
a school in operation early in September. 

Thea^anty occupied by the agent and the adjoining store-rooms are built of pine slabs, 
set on end \u the ground and covered with long planks. When it begins to rain (and 
that is nearly every day for about two months of the year) we commence moving furni- 
ture and goods, and phicing vessels to catch the drippings {aometimea pouriugB) from 
the roof, and for three mouths in the spring (when the wind is constantly blowing) 
the name of the agency can be written in the dust any liour and in any part of the 
building, and for such a house, standing on government land, a rent of $600 a year is 
being paid. 

If this agency is regarded as at all permanent it is certainly the interest of the gov- 
ernment to erect new agency buildings at once. These slabs will soon rot off and the 
whole thing fall down, and there is no other that can be occupied. 

An office for the x)hysiciau is very much needed, and there is not enough storage 
room. 

Very respectfuUv. vour obedient >ervant. 

S. A. RUSSELL. 
Uniiid Stafets Indian Agent. 
The COMMissiONKR OF Indian Aifaius. 



Office Navajo Indian Agency, 
Jrjcowa Territory f August 15, 1879. 

Sir: In compliance with your iustructious in circular letter of June 1^, 1879, 1 re- 
spectfully submit my llrst annual rt'port. 

This agency is located at what used to be old Full Defiance, on the very southern end 
of the Navajo Indian lieservation, and about two miles west of the western bonudary 
line of New Mexico, ^ilacing this agency said two miles into the Territory of Arizona; 
and that I may furnish youi uiiice with a clear, concise 
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VIEW OF THIS AGENCY, 

beginniug first with its physical aspect, I will invite you to accompany me to an open 
"parade ground," 150 yards square. Facing the north, you will observe some half 
dozen " adobe" buildings, with adobe fences filling up the interstices, covering the 
frontage on that side of said square. These " adobes " rise about 9 feet from the ground, 
and with the exception of the slight improvements of doors, windows, &c., are built 
of sun-dried mud all around, to wit, top, bottom, sides, and ends. In these dwell the 
agent and employes; they also include what is used for the school-house, office, store- 
rooms, medical dispensary, blacksmith and carpenter shops, tool-house, &;c. They an- 
swer dry weather purposes very well, but tents would be decidedly preferable for the 
rainy season. Thence face the east, and the only respectable building at this agency 
appears, to wit, the "agency warehouse," which has a shingle roof, and is otherwise a 
fair structure, .30 by 60 feet; also two more "adobes" present their fronts on this side, 
the " butcher's shop" and "guest-room"; the latter is used by visiting Navajo Indians 
who often come in to the agency and remain over night. Then turn to the south and 
the old adobe warehouse comes to view ; it is now used to store supplies in ; and im- 
mediately west of it, and 30 feet distant, is a similar building used by the agency 
trader. Now face to the west, and notice that an adobe fence 7 feet high extends all 
Along that side of the plaza, and adjoining it on the west is the "big corral," averag- 
ing about 80 yards square, into which about 12,000 Indians are to be crowded on the 
14th day of October next, and to be held there until the whole number present on that, 
occasion have received their tickets upon which I am to dispense to each of them, 
equally, their annuity goods. 

THE FARMING LAND 

enclosures embrace about 8 acres on the east, north, and west sides of this agency 
square, and is all under cultivation, together with 6 acres of adjoining land not fenced, 
making 14 acres in all now cultivated, and being an increase of 6 acres ov^ last year's 
report. The crop now being raised is only corn and wheat fodder, for agency use, 
estimated at 20 tons ; the season being too far advanced when I received charge of this 
agency (April 26, 1^9) to raise a regular crop, especially because the means of irriga- 
tion (the dam) had gone out, and it was too late in the season to rebuild said dam in 
time for a crop this year, except the fodder before mentioned, and I expect to make 
that with the aid of the raii^y season, usually occurring here in July and August. 

Very little rain has fallen here this year. The drought is unusually severe, and as a 
consequence the Navajo Indians will not raise one-fourth of their usual crop of corn, 
wheat, and vegetables, and, as near as I am now able to estimate, the differences will 
be in the amounts raised this year, as against other average years, say 40,000 bushels 
of corn against 200,000 bushels; 700 bushels of wheat against 3,000 bushels; 1,000 
bushels 01 vegetables against 5,000 bushels ; and the result will be they will require a 
larger amount of supplies issued to them this ensuing year than for previous years. 

THEIR FLOCKS AND HERDS 

are in a flourishing condition, and I estimate them for this year, as against last year's 
report, at 700,000 head of sheep against 500,000 head ; 1,600 head of cattle against 1,500 
head ; 500 head of mules and burroes against 225 head ; 22,500 head of horses against 
20,000 head; but the "Navajoes" have become so civilized in l^eir tastes that they 
frequently tell me, "Sheep meat no good all time; me want *occon' (flour), 'nattah' 
(corn), little sometime." They have no corn " cached" now of any consequence, so tbey 
tell me. 

THE NAVAJO POPULATION, 



accordin 



" census 



ing to the records in former reports, is placed at 11,850. When and how this 
is" was arrived at I am not informed, nor do the records of this office show the 



fact. From the best information I can obtain thus far these people number at this 
time over 13,000, and approximate 15,000. Between ten and eleven thousand tickets 
were issued last year at the *' annuity issue," as I am informed, and I expect to issue 
about 12,000 tickets at the ^'annuity issue" to be made on the 14th of October next. 
Twelve hundred will cover the largest number of Indians appearing here at any one 
time for supplies since I assumed charge of this agency, and a few, over one-half of 
them, were children, thus showing that the Navajoes are 

INCREASING IN NUMBERS. 

Quite a large portion of these Indians do not visit this agency, except at the "anno* 
ity issue," and then about oue-flfth stay at home to attend to their nocks a.\\.4l Vsk^^^^ 
and, as I am credibly informed, another considerable ftaaW^viQ^ \jQX&V^^N«k\^«^«t'^^'^^ 
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come in, and wero not with the tribe when, they were taken as prisoners of war about 
fourteen years ago to the *' Bosqne Rodondo," bat resided, then, with their flocks and 
herds as they do now, far away to the westward of their reservation. I shall make 
a special effort to have some of these Indians come in to the annuity issae next Octo- 
ber, and also to impress them with the thought that the Great Father has only kindly 
intentions toward them, so long as they behavo themselves, as I am Informed they 
have done, and have remained peaceable during said fourteen years past. 

In May last was held at this agency a big talk or council, when twenty-nine chiefis 
and subs and other head men of the tribe were present. The unanimous expression 
and importunate appeal of that gathering was, that they might have 

MORE LAND, 

to wit, a twelve or fifteen mile strip of land in width added on to the south and east 
sides of their present reservation (but not to extend on the east only as far north as 
the white settlements on the San Juan River), for the reason that the increase of their 
flocks and herds, and their own flourishing condition require this addition. It; would 
give them "a winter range" for their stock when the snow crowds them off of their 
mountain ranges. They are then obliged to leave them and seek the lower levels 
south and east of their reservation, which they now frequently do, in order to save 
their flocks and herds from perishing. In my judgment they are wise in making this 
endeavor to provide for themselves a resource which they already need, and in the 
near future will become imperatively necessary to their growing condition. And con- 
sidering their williogness to forego annuities and fewer supplies in the future if they 
can have more of this desert land, which has remained open to settlement over thirty 
years and does not now contain only four settlers as I am informed (besides traders), 
/. e.,on this tract of land that will content them; therefore I cannot help recommend- 
ing that their earnest request be granted them, with the necessary reserves for railroad 
and also mining interests, on the old as well as on the new reservation, if an addition 
is given to them. And in this connection I will also recommend that the minersfl 
wealth (if any) in all this reservation be reserved and that white men be allowed to 
work the mines under proper regulations, among which should be enforced, to wit, no 
white men allowed to reside on said reservation in working said mines except they be 
married and have their wives with them; Indian labor to have preference, and to be 
employed by miners whenever practicable, and no intoxicating drinks permitted to 
enter said reeervation. In this way both the interests of Indian civilization and white 
men's rights may be protected and no reasonable objection can be made against grant- 
ing this people the additional desert land they need for pastoral purposes ; and if they 
can have it, they will, as I believe, yield the mineral rights on their old reservation 
under said restrictions above referred to. These Navajo Indians are 

PEACEABLE, INDUSTRIOUS, AND DESERVING 

of a fair attention being given to their reasonable necessities, aud they are all thr 
more capable of making trouble, because of the possession of these qualities, if thei- 
reasonable needs are not provided for; and should their request for more land be de 
nied them, I earnestly recommend that the annuities of $5 per capita be continaed 
and also that the usual supplies be dispensed indefinitely ; and in either event, that they 
have • 

BOARDING SCHOOLS 

established, and the condition of their treaty in this respect be at least attempted to 
be carried out even at this late day. The only means of education existing here at this 
time is a day school. It had but 11 as an average attendance of scholars for May and 
June, 1879, and for the three weeks taught in this quarter an average of 15 scholars 
has been maintained ; also the present teacher who, while he has taught the school 
but the said three weeks, has demonstrated that the capability of the Navajos to ac- 
quire an education has heretofore been very much underrated. Upon my arrival here 
(April 26, 1879), the then actiug teacher informed me that his effort of day school was 
comparatively a failure, and '' that he entertained strong doubts of his ability to impart 
suflicient instruction to justify the payment of his salary'' {vide his report, April, 1679). 
I am fully of the opinion that the boarding-school plan will yield the best results ; 
yet at the same time I share in the faith of the present teacher that even a day school 
may make fair progress, judging from his success in teaching the three weeks in this 
quarter when his average attendance of scholars has been (and during the dull season) 
one-third more than his predecessors for May and June, and he has kept all his schol- 
ars without change except to add new ones, and an obvious improvement Id M of 
them is apparent, and now three of hid schoUrs can read in McGutfy's first reader and 
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ten of them can write their names, thus enabling me to change the anoiincement of 
my predecessor in his report for 1878, to wit, " Not one solitary Navajo who can either 
read or write." If I can have accommodations established oti the boarding-school plan 
for !^0 or 40 scholars of each sex, I can fill them, and as I also believe make as good 
progress in the direction of education and civilization as has been made in the begin- 
ning with any other tribe of Indians in this country, or at least at the end of one year's 
time, after such a school has been established, can make a satisfactory report of prog- 
ress to your office. 
In the matter of dress the Navajos are more than 

SEMI-CIVILIZED. 

for most of the males wear pants and shirts made of woolen cloth and cotton goods, 
and the women are for the most part dressed in skirts and waists of calico and woolen 
cloth, the latter of their own manufacture ; also, both men and women knit stockings 
which they wear with moccasins on their feet. The thick hair of their heads protects 
that extremity, and it is nsnally tied in a knot behind, or held in place by a gay col- 
ored handkerchief tied around the head, a common practice among the males espec- 
ially when riding on horseback, which both sexes do frequently, and both men and 
women ride astride. On dress-up occasions the men wear leggins or pants elaborately 
trimmed with buckskin fringe and silver buttons, and the women wrap their ankles 
in thick and even folds of nicely tanned goat and buck skin reaching from below their 
ankles to the knee. This custom is peculiar to the Navajo women, as I am informed. 
They are all, men and women, fond of wearing beads and other ornaments around 
their necks, and the males wear large silver rings in their ears, and the women wear 
them on their fingers. They all paint occasionally, and if they do practice these habits 
more and spread the paint on a trifla thicker than their white sisters do, and wear 
their rings and ornaments of different patterns, it is no fair reason why, in these re- 
spects, they should be classed as more ** uncivilized '' than the whites who follow simi- 
lar fashions. Their feet are smaller and prattler to look at than the average white. 
They all wear blankets and mantles used as shawls, only as occasion requires, similar 
to the use of overcoats and shawls with the whites. They not only manufacture 
them, but also many others which they sell and trade with other tribes, also to the 
white people, who buy some very handsome ones. 
I regret to find also among this people an average 

CIVILIZED TASTE FOR WHISKY AND TOBACCO. 

They obtain their whisky from Mexican and othertraders, often fifty and one hundred 
miles away from the reservation. I am doing what I can to prevent the Indians from 
obtaining and drinking whisky ; also I have requested the United States district at- 
torneys both at Santa F^, N^w Mex., and at Prescott, Ariz., to commence three pros- 
ecutions against liquor-sellers who have been selling whisky to these Indians, and I 
have advised them of all the facts in said cases and of the names of the Indian wit- 
nesses who are ready to go to court and testify. And while I shall continue my en- 
deavors to put a stop to the selling of intoxicating drinks to these Indians, I am aware 
that it will be do easy task to fight against both the appetites of the Indians and the 
rapacity of the venders who rely upon a Mexican jury to clear them, though the In- 
dian testimony be full and conclusive. 

CARD-PLAYING AND GAMBLING 

is a flourishing vice with this people. Some of the intelligent Navojos see the folly of 
such practices, and they are working ^to stop it. A few days ago Chiefs Norbone 
Segundo, and Amijo brought in and laid'on my table several hundred of the cards used 
by their bands to gamble with ; also Chief Ten-a-su-sa has turned ^^ reformer," and 
they all talk to their people the thoughts that I explain to them against intemperance, 
gambling, &,c., which is encouraging. They also desire me to stop the sale of such 
cards. I respectfully refer the matter to your office for the necessary authority. 
Most of 

THE EMPLOYES 

at this agency (like myself) are new to this business, but they are good moral men, and 
do, I believe, give me their full support and sympathy in my endeavors to lead and 
direct this people to a higher state of morality and civilization. And while upon this 
subject, I will venture the suggestion, and hope that the time will come (soon too) 
when only married men, accompanied with their wives, can be emi^lo^^^^^:^"\»5^'«»- 
agency ; this, of course, must include some adA\\.\ows\ eoT£v\>«vi^^\AQrQ.\.^^"^'«^^<^'^^'^*^^ 

-• ^ ^ - - * " - -% 
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support a family, equal to the extra cost of liviug in this remote land, aa well as more 
civilized improvemeDts, hnt it will more tbnn pay in the direction of civilization now 
endeavored to be tanght these Indians, for the demoralized side of most white men 
who come single is very apt to be shown toward the Indians, and immoral practices do 
exists at the agencies as a consequence ; besides the most refining phase of a civilized 
life, to wit, the example of a well-regulated and Christian household is not often brooght 
to bear upon the observation of these Indians. 

NO MISSIONARY EFFORT 

has been made heretofore among this people that I am advised of, but I am now in- 
formed that a missionary under the auspices of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions is to arrive here about November next, and commence work in that direction, 
and I will hope and i)ray (yes, and work too) that this effort may be successful and 
these Indians be benefited thereby. 

I herewith hand you the statistical information asked for in connection with my an- 
nual report, which includes my estimate, to wit, that the Navajos furnish 65 per cent 
cf their subsistence from their stock and farming resources, 9 per cent, from hooting, 
and about 6 per cent, received from United States. 
Yours, with respect, 

GALEN EASTMAN, 
United Stahs Indian Agent. 

The COMMISSIONRR OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 



Office of Pueblo Indian Agency, 

Santa Ft, N, Mex,, August 14, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit hereby my seventh annual report as United States 
Indian agent. 

The Pueblo Indians are an interesting people, both on account of their ancestry and 
their present condition and customs. Their history, as written by their conqnerors, 
and also as recorded all over this country by the ruins of their habitations in the val- 
leys, upon the high mesas j and finally in perpendicular cliffs 2,000 feet from the gronnd, 
is a tempting subject for the student and writer. 

The remnants of this decaying race maintain the old religious rites and ceremonies, 
the form of government, the manner of life, and the superstitions of their ancestors to 
a great degree, having simply grafted thereon something of the inferior civilization of 
the people among whom they have lived for more than two centuries. 

They number at present about 10,613, and live in twenty-six pueblos, named as fol- 
lows: 

1. Taos 430 

2. Picuris 115 

3. San Juan 600 

4. SantaClara 801 

5. San Ildefonso 276 

6. Pojoaquc 28 

7. *Nambe 100 

8. Tesuqae 96 

• 9. Cochiti 238 

10. Santo Domingo 937 

11. San Felipe 628 

12. Jemes...- 385 

13. Zia 116 

14. Santa Anna 342 

15. *Sandia 225 

16. *Isleta 1,200 

17. Laguna 1, 298 

18. ^Acoma 600 

19. *Zuni 1,600 

Total of the Pueblo Agency (in New Mexico) 9,013 

1. Tegua 130 

2. Shu-chnm-a-way 108 

3. Wahipi 264 

' Edlimatetl- 
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4. Mas-suDg-ua-way 241 

5. Sbu-paw-la-way - - 112 

6. Shu-rao-pa-way 184 

7. *Oraibe 561 

Total of the Moqui Pueblo Agency (in Arizona) 1,600 

There are at least three dialects in use among the Indians of the 19 pueblos in New 
Mexico, and three or four more among those of Arizona ; and of these dialects, but few 
Indians know more than one, so that the inhabitants of pueblos of different dialects are 
compelled to communicate through the Spanish language, which most of the Indian 
men can 8X)eak. -• 

Each pueblo has its own officers and government and is entirely independent of all 
the otber pueblos in that respect, there being no general officers in the Pueblo tribe. 
These governments are almost exactly the same, and are conducted by the following 
officers, viz: 

The Cacique, who is chief officer of church and state, priest of Montezuma, and director 
of all the temporal affairs of the pueblo. It does not seem to be known at the present 
time how the cacique was originally installed in the office, he alone having the power 
to appoint his successor, which duty is among the first he performs after succeeding to 
the office. The cacique, aided by three principales selected by himself, appoints the 
governor and all the officers? The appointments are communicated to the council of 
principales and then proclaimed to the people. 

The Governor is appointed by the cacique for one year, and is the executive officer of 
the pueblo. Nothing can be done without the order of the governor. The position is 
purely honorary in respect of remuneration, but the honors do not cease with the office, 
for the dignified position of principal is awaiting him at the close of his term, and there 
is no anti-third-term rule in the way of his holding the office time and again during 
his life. 

The principales (ex-governors) compose a " council of wise men " and are the " con- 
stitutional advisers'' of the governor. All important matters seem to be decided by a 
vote of the council. 

The Alguacil (sheriff) attends to the duties of a sheriff, under the direction of the 
governor. 

The Fiscal Mayor attends to the ordinary religious ceremonies. 

The Capitan de la Guerra (captain of war), with his under-captains and lieutenants, 
generally has no duties to perform In these times of peace. 

Each of the above officers has the necessary number of lieutenants for the discharge 
of the duties of the office. 

It seems to be the habit of writers on the subject of the Pueblo Indians to say that 
their officers are selected by universal suffrage ; but I have never been able to find 
the slightest evidence of this among the Indians, and am prepared to say that they have 
no such practice. It is certainly very difficult to find out what their customs and prac- 
tices are, and I shall probably be compelled to investigate a few years longer before I 
can venture a statement of their religious belief— their practices in regard to ^* sacred 
fire," " devil worship," &c. 

The Pueblo Indians are a very industrious, provident, and reliable people, and seem 
determined to live in harmony with all the world, even if it costs them their existence. 
Their great failing is lack of self-assertion. They were conquered and brought down from 
a condition of freedom and peace two centuries ago, even to a condition of servitude and 
the observance of the forms of an enforced religion, and the power of the " Fair God'' 
has rested heavily upon them ever since. Theirspirit has been broken, and it is aquestion, 
now being worked out, whether the effort of the United States Government to in\plant* 
new hope and bring them up from their servile condition to fitness for citizenship has 
been exerted too late. They are susceptible of education, and it is believed that thou- 
sands of the Pueblo Indians can be formed into valuable citizens. 

The year under report has passed without special incident. The Indians have gen- 
erally been prosperous and their maturing crops, so far as I have been able to learn, 
are abundant. On account of the ravages of grasshoppers last season some of the In- 
dians of the Pueblo of Laguna were quite destitute in the spring, and 10,000 pounds of 
wheat were issued, to enable them to raise a crop this season. 

No definite report of the number of acres of land cultivated, nor of the quantities of 
the different crops raised can be made, because the Indians occupy so many reserva- 
tions at such long distances from each other — the extremes being more than 200 
miles apart; but it can be definitely reported that the Pueblos are entirely independ- 
ent of the department this year in respect to material resoarces. They have crops 
of corn, wheat, pumpkins, melons, red pepper, beans, apples, plums, peaches, grapes, 
and apricots ; they have also large numbers of horses, mules, donkeys, cattle, sheep, and 
goats. 
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Some of the Pueblos do not ndvaDce much id civilizatioD, while others, especially 
those where schools have been maintained the longest, are advanoiDg steadily. At 
Laguna some of the Indians are introducing cook-stoves and improved utensils into 
their houses, and a few are even indulging in carpets. The better classes in several 
of the Pueblos are getting fine freight wagons, and a few even have baggies. 

Four day schools, with seven teachers, have been maintained most of the ydar. 
The progress of the children in these schools has been fair, but they cannot be advanced 
as surely nor as far as they could be in boarding schools away from their houie influences. 
Three of the principal teachers are physicians and on that account are enabled to do 
much more for the Indians than they would otherwise be. 

The Presbyterian Church has supplemented the salaries of three of the teachers, and 
has paid the full salary of one of the assistant teachers ; it has also built two very good 
residences for the teachers, one of these buildings including a good school-room. 

The Zufli school was started again last October. That school has not been very well 
equipped, partly on account of the difficulties in the way of getting furniture, medicines, 
&c., to the pueblos, and partly because I have nothitherto succeeded in keeping a teacher 
there to care for property sent. I hope this last difficulty will no longer exist, and that 
the Zufli school will now become more vigorous. 

Two young ladies have lately come from Pennsylvania to help in the Jemes school, 
and there has since been quite an addition to the average attendance. Dr. Shields, 
the principal of that school, has done a great deal of hard work, and seems to be now 
in a condition to accomplish much good. 

The railroad is rapidly approachmg the Kio Grande, and as immigration flows into 
this country, the land of the Pueblos will become more and more valuable, and corres- 
pondingly more difficult to keep free of trespassers and designing men. The titles of 
the Indians to the greater portion of their lands have now been perfected, and it is 
hoped that Congress will act favorably on the remainder next winter. 

The Abiquiu Agency was placed under my direction on August 20, 1878. The Indians 
of that agency are JicariUa Apaches, and number G26. They are located on a private 
land grant, and the agency is situated in a Mexican town, where the Indians manage 
to get supplies of whisky. Of course under these circumstances it is impossible for 
the agent to accomplish much for their advancement in civilization. The most he can 
hope to do is to maintain them as economically as possible where they are, until he can 
get authority for their removal to a reservation where they can be set to work. 

They profess to be not only willing but anxious to begin regular farming, and the 
probabilities are that if they were properly located they could soon be started on the 
way to self-support. A year ago orders had been issued for the removal of these In- 
dians to the Mescalero Apache Agency; but the condition of anarchy then existing in the 
vicinity of that agency prevented the execution of the order. It was afterward the inten- 
tion to take them to the Indian Territory, but that was made impossible by prohibitory 
legislation of Congress. The Apaches remained quietly near their agency until last 
spring, when more than two hundred who formerly belonged at the Cimarron Agency re- 
turned to the vicinity of Cimarron, and have remained there ever since. I have heard bot 
little complaint of them, but they have been there without an^r " visible means of 
support '' long enough, and the district commander. General Hatch, is now giving them 
his attention. I hope to see the Abiquiu Agency more advantageously located before 
the close of the i)resent year. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

BEN. M. THOMAS, 
United States Indian Agent, PueMo and Ahiquiu Jgencka, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF DAT SCHOOL OF THE PEUBLO OF ZUNL 

ZuSfi Pueblo, N. Mex., 

July 17, 1879. 

As these strange people live in, one might say, a single house with many apartments 
and several stories high, it is next to mpossible to number them. They are seldom 
all in the town at one time. They are a people almost free from amalgamation. They 
allow none of their women ever to leave the villages, even when married to Indians of 
other pueblos. There is a man married into the Zuni tribe from the Moqui tribe, also 
one from the San Filippe. but their wives do not l^^ave Zaiii. There are two Mexicans 
living in the town (a man and a woman) who were captured from old Mexico when 
small. 

There are two day schools in the pueblo, one for the girls, taught by a lady assistant, 
and one for the boys, taught by the principal. There is no boarding-school connected 
with the mission up to the present. There arc biifc six very inferior desks belouginj^ 
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to the school-rooms. The stone floors accommodate a great many, if one can call that 
accommodation, bnt such is about all the accommodation we have. The scholars gen- 
erally are quite irregular in attendance. We have not been able to maintain the 
schools quite the full year, as we did not arrive at Zufii until about the middle of 
October. The largest average attendance was in the month of January, it being 30 
boys and 14 girls. One of the Indian official men was present nearly every day that 
month, and when I called a boy's name, he often went out and hunted him uj), remind- 
ing him that he was wanted in school. 

The amount of funds expended for education has not been anything in comparison 
to the great need of expenditure. This is probably owing to the imperfection in mail 
communications. There is not any post-office nearer than Fort Wingate, a distance of 
30 miles by trail. I hope yet this fall to build a school-house, and, if possible, to build 
a windmill for grinding the corn and wheat, which are now ground by the hands of 
women. We expect a post-office here yet this fall, and a mail line on through to Camp 
Apache. By next spring we expect to have more than 100 scholars reading and writ> 
ing the English language. At present there are but few, because we are not fairly 
under headway. They are a set of bright children, quick to learn. 

We have not printed anything in the Zuiii language ; but if the funds were placed 
aside for that purpose, we could print a small book at any time, or cards, which would 
not cost a great deal. Most of those who can now read have learned to do so since we 
came. All the advanced boys of Dr. Palmer, my predecessor, died with the small-pox. 
I know of none who are learning trades. They see very little of the world and the 
different trades, hence have little or no desire to learn them. 

The calls upon me for medical aid are becoming more frequent, although I have 
not yet received a supply of drugs ; all that I have used yet have been out of my pri- 
vate supply. Fifty-five have applied to me for treatment, all of whom I have treated. 
They do not call me in when there are births. I only know of one death since our ar- 
rival. Did not see the man ; do not know what was his disease. He was buried at 
night. 

This mission is under the care of the Presbyterian Church. There is but one not 
commissioned here, the wife of the principal. During the year the church has erected 
a beautiful stone building for the accommodation of the teachers, at a cost of about 
1*2,000. The church has not yet erected a church building, as there are but three white 
members and no Indian members. No females have adopted the dress of citizens. A 
dozen or more men have adopted the citizens' dress in part. 

No Indians have been killed by any means; neither have they killed any one. Only 
four have been punished by the civil authorities in the county court. The whites have 
entirely, as far as I know, respected both the property and the persons of the Indians, 
and no troubles have existed between them which have called for punishment. 

As to their lands, none has been cultivated by government-. The Indians culti- 
vate from two to three hundred acres, principally by the hoe. I had two steel 
plows, made by Speer & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., brought on at my own expense, and have 
disposed of one of them to thp Indians. They have broken twenty or more acres dur- 
ing the year. None of their land is under fence, excepting the small gardens. They 
have very little desire to fence anything except their small gardens. They carry their 
wheat about in blankets, and no one can tell how much they do raise. It is considered 
the property of the women as soon as it is raised or thrashed. They raise from five to 
ten hundred bushels of wheat, and this by irrigation. They raise several thousand 
bushels of corn xoiihout irrigation. They raise no oats, no barley, no rye, no potatoes, 
very few turnips, some onions, although not large; perhaps a thousand pounds of 
beans, melons, and pumpkins ; about five tons of nay out. 

No allotments have been made since I came by government. Three societies of the 
Presbyterian Church have sent small grants of thimbles, thread, and needles for the 
Indian girls. 

There are no Indians who labor in civilized pursuits, agriculture excepted. Many 
have orchards of peach trees. The prospect is good for the coming crop. Every fam- 
ily has a garden of some size. They have no apples or grapes. Peaches are the only 
fruit raised. 

The Government owns no stock. These Indians own about 100 horses, and perhaps 
double the number of burros, 8 or 10 mules, about 200 head of cattle, 50 head of swine> 
20,000 or 30,000 head of sheep. All the increase is by the natural increase of the herds. 
They saw no lumber, but have plenty of good pine timber and sufficient water for 
steam or water-wheel. Almost d«ily they come to me to buy lumber. I have not 
been able to sell them any because it costs $00 per thousand at Fort Wingate, and 60 
cents per hundred to get it here. 

There is no consumption of wood or coal, except the wood used in their own houses. 
It is all brought on burros to Znfii, perhaps a distance of three miles; a man brings a 
load of wood on a burro, and that is his day's labor. The amount of wood used is 
very great in the winter, as they have no stoves and no other light except the U^jJ^^^ 
from the large fire-place. They do not deal in robes aud fvit*. kS.V\w^^ q*^ '^^^cw^ ^>x^ 
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very scarce. All tbe people live in <:oo(l nilobe bnildinp^B, althoagh in very many of 
them ventilation is rcr^, rery poor. No one can tell the nauibor of houses there are, 
as in some parts of the town you can connt as many as five houses, one over the other. 
All these honses have been built by the Indiaus at their own expense. There are no 
houHes of any kind belon^j^ingto the goveniment. 

Thi'Fe Indians subsist entirely upon the productions of their own labor, and it is said 
that they keep stored up enough to subsist upon for three years. They sell a small 
l)ortion of what they raise, or rather dispose of the old and surplus. 

Their fishing, hunting, gathering of roots, &C., afford tbom no snbsiatenoe, as 
they do very little of either. There are livin<;f on the Zuni grant five whites, the 
})rincipal, his wife, and their two chilrlreu. and the lady assistant teacher, and one 
Laguna Indian, hired in the principal's yard. 

There is a small settlement of Mormons living near to Nutria and Pisoado, but I 
am unable to say whether they are on the grant or not. I think they live very near to 
the line, but which side I do not know. I have reference to the town of SevallSb 
Tliey hold stock, and freight for a living. 



lion. Pl^edlo Indian Acjkxt, 

Santa Ft, X, Afex. 



Kev. TAYLOR F. EALY, M. D., 

United States Teacher. 



New York Indian Agency, 

ForcstviUe, N, T., October 14, 1879. 

Sin : In making my ten th annual report I have the honor to state that the year ha4 
been a i)rosperous one for the Indians in this agency. The statistics of edncation and 
farming inclosed herein show substantial and gratifying progress. 

THE ONEIDAS CITIZENS. 

TheOueidas, residing in the counties of Oneida and Madisou, In the State of New 
York, have since 1843 held their lands in severalty and in fee under tbe laws of such 
State. They generally voted the first time at the annual election in November, 1876. 
A few voted at the election in 1^77, and an Oneida named Abraham Elm was indicted 
and convicted in the United States circuit court for voting unlawfully for member of 
Congress. A motion for a new trial was made before Hon. William J. Wallace, oir- 
cult judge of the northern district of New York, who set aside the verdict and held 
that these Oneldas of New York, having abandoned their tribal relations and become 
civilized, were citizens of the United States, having the same rights to the elective 
franchise and otherwise as other citizens. The Oueidas generally feel proad of their 
citizenship, and of being placed in other respects upon an equality with white men, 
and are as well qualitied to iutelligeutl^' discharge the duties of the citizen as the 
average elector. 

SCHOOLS. 

There are 1,480 Indian children of school ago residing upon eight reservations in the 
agency. Of these, 1 ,205 have attended school some portion of the year ; 1,130 have at- 
tended one mouth or more. The largest number at school during any one month was 
1>28, an increase over the preceding year of 59. The 31 Indian schools in the agency 
have been taught an average period of eight months, and the average attendance dar- 
ing that time has been ()9:{, an increase over the preceding year of 40. These schools 
have been maintained at an expense of $21,510, of which the Indians contribnted $1,489: 
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of the last-named sum being to support the Thomas Orphan Asylum npon the Catta- 
raugUH Reservation. Tiie amount paid as salaries to teachers was $7,270. Eleven In- 
dian teachers have been employed in these schools during the year, and have given 
good satisfaction. In fact, the schools under the charge of the Indian teachers liave 
had a larger attendance of pupils and were better supported by the Indian parents 
than the schools taught by whie teachers. Your otlice will not have failed to observe 
that the reports of these schools, made by the Indian teachers, show as much profi- 
ciency in scholarship and intelligence as like reports made by the white teachers. 
AVcll-<]iiaiified white teachers do not like to reside upon the reservations. Most of the 
Indian teachers were educated in high schools and were trained for their work, with 
th<.' aid of appropriations formerly made by the United States for the civilisation of 
Jjj'li.ins. For several years such appropriations have been withheld. 
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THE TONA WANDA RK8BRVATION MANUAL-LABOR SCHOOL. 

I respectfully call attentioD to the statement of facts relating to this school in my annual 
report lor 187d. The legislature of this State at its last session appropriated |600 to pro- 
vide the school building with suitable furniture, such as beds, chairs, tables, &c. The 
buildings are substantial and commodious, and the school farm of 80 acres is well sup- 
plied with teams and farming tools. Over $12,000 have been expended by the trustees 
in erecting the necessary buildings and famishing same, and they are now ready for 
use, and the institution is not iu debt. Of the sum named, $6,100 was paid by the Sen- 
ecas of the Tonawauda band from their annuity. To maintain the school successfully 
will require an annual appropriation of about $2,000. It is designed by the trustees to 
make this a manual-labor school in fact, as well as a high school for the more advanced 
Indian students on the eight reservations in the agency, and especially as a training- 
school for Indian teachers to supply the 81 Indian schools therein, an object greatly 
desired. Each of the three trustees has given, as required under the law incorporat- 
ing the school, an approved official bond in the penalty of $10,000 for the faithfal dis- 
charge of his trust. The school will also be under the general supervision of the su- 
perintendent of public instruction of the State of New York. So far the trustees have 
been unable to obtain from the legislature of New York the necessary appropriation to 
open the school, and thus make available the funds already expended. Another effort 
will be made, with the co-operation of the State superintendent, at the next session of 
the legislature to obtain from the State an appropriation of $1,000, and I urgently rec- 
ommend a like appropriation by Congress for the same purpose. The United States 
annually appropriated $1,000 during many years to sustain the Indian Orphan Asylum 
in this agency, and a larger sum annually to educate individual Indian youths. No 
such appropriations have been made for the Indians of this agency for several years. 
The chiefs of the Tonawauda band are not inclined at present to give any further sum 
from their annuity. Religious bodies contribute annually for mission and educational 
purposes among the Indians in this agency over $6,000. Will not Congress appropri- 
ate $1,000 to put this school in successful operation, and make available the funds al- 
ready contributed by the Tonawauda Senecas ? It is designed to make the school self- 
supporting as far as possible. No part of the funds would be jused for clothing the 
Indian pupils. 

INDIAN FAIRS. 

Four Indian fairs have been held this year upon the reservations in this agency ; one 
at Cattaraugus, one at Allegany, one at Tonawauda, and one at Onondaga Reserve. I 
inclose four printed lists of the premiums offered at these Indians fairs, showing pre- 
miums offered upon farm and domestic products amounting to over $2,500. 

The annual fair of the Iroquois Agricultural Society was held at the Cattaraugus 
Reserve during four days of the second week of September. Over 5,000 people at- 
tended this fair, and its receipts were $1,439.75, most of which was paid out in premi- 
ums upon articles exhibited. The display of farm products, of which there were over 
1,000 entries, including grain, vegetables, horses, cattle, fruit, and numerous articles 
of domestic manufacture, was much greater than usual at county agricultural fairs 
among white people, and exceedingly creditable to the Indians in quality. 

The Indians of Allegany Reservation organized their first agricultural society this 
year, and inclosed their fair grounds at Red House with a high, substantial board fence, 
and erected thereon a suitable building for exhibition of farm and domestic products. 
They held their first annual fair in the first week of the present month. The premi- 
ums offered amounted to about $700. It was well attended, and conducted in an or- 
derly manner. There was a good exhibition of farm products, and considerable emula- 
tion to secure premiums. 

Indian fairs have been held for several years at Tonawauda and Onondaga Reser- 
vations. 

ONONDAGAS. 

The Episcopalians Lave Ibis season erected a mission house on Onondaga Reservation 
at an expense of about $600, and now have a resident missionary, and also a teacher 
for their mission school, which is well attended. The Methodists also have a mission 
house and resident missionary upon this reservation. 

The Onoudagas have for twenty years or more been in the habit of leasing portions 
of their lands to white men, under leases approved by the chiefs and local State Indian 
agent for paying State annuities. On several occasions I have endeavored to impress 
upon them the importance of discontinuing such practice and of wholly working 
their lands themselves. They have been doing much better the past year than for sev- 
eral years before, and have refused to renew lecises in many cases, and now express a 
strong determination to wholly abandon the practice. 
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THE INDIANS GOOD MUSICIANS. 

Mauy of tho Indians in this agency are quite proficient in music, vocal and instni- 
meutal. There are four excellent cornet bauds in the agency, composed wholly of In- 
dians. Two of these are upon the Cattaraugus Reservation. At the last annnal iair 
oi tlio agricultural society of Erie County — one of the largest and best oondncted 
agricultural societies iu New York — premiums were ottered for the best playing bnas 
bauds of the several villages and towns of the county, and the two Indian* bands of 
Cattaraugus Reservation were permitted to compete for the several prizes. The first 
prize of $60 was awarded to the Seneca Nation Cornet Band, and the second prize of 
$40 to the Seneca Cornet Band of such reservation ; aud the third prize to the white 
band of the village of Hamburg, where the fair was held. The judges were profes- 
sional musicians from the city of Bultalo. 

The annual temperance convention of the Six Nations of New York and Canada was 
held during two days in September upon the Tascarora Reservation, about ten miles 
from Niagara Falls,*^ N. Y. It was well attended, and a good deal of interest manifested. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. SHERMAN, AgmU 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. ■ 



Grand Ronde Agency, Oregon, Aaguat 20, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor, in compliance with the regulations of the Indian Depart- 
ment, to submit my annual report of atiUirs at this agency for the year 1879, being my 
eighth annual report. 

The Indians of this agency are, as a rnle, living upon the small farms allotted to them 
by former superintendent of Indian afldirs iu Oregon, T. B. Odeneal. I am confident 
that no single act of the department has done so much to encourage the Indians in 
agricnltural pursuits and to induce them to emulate the better class of whlt-es and strive 
to become more self-sustaining than this allotment of lands to the Indians in severalty, 
aud while it cannot be said that this allotment of lauds is legally binding npon onr 
government, yet it must be admitted that the government is morally obligated to pro- 
tect the Indians in the possession of their homes, or, if their removal becomes absolntely 
necessary, to give them adequate remuneration for their lands and labor. 

Since I iirst assumed charge of the agency, now some eight years ago, I have been con- 
stantly reminded by the department that my paramount duty as Indian agent was to 
so conduct the affairs of the agency that the Indians might at the earliest xiosslble date 
be so instructed in the conducting of their ajfairs as to become self-sustaining ; and with 
this view most prominent in the management of the agency. I have from year to year 
endeavored to employ less white and more Indian labor, and to teach the Indians by 
experienca that they can accomplish much for themselves that white men bave hither- 
to been paid by the government to do for them, aud by this method the expense of 
the government has decreased almost seventy-five percent, and almost all tbe work is 
now performed by the Indians, and what money is expended goes to the advancement of 
tlic Indians aud is honestly earned by them in doing mechanical and farm labor. 

Tlie only regularly employed white person upon the agency for the past year, ex- 
cepting in the school under contract, being the miller and sawyer, aud with this redac- 
tion 01 ex])en8es I am able to say that the Indians of this agency, having dnring the 
present year raised for themselves, with no other assistance from the department than 
the small amount of seed grain, one wagon, and some fifteen plows bought for them , 

last spring, raised a larger amount of hay, wheat, aud oats than ever before since I have 
known them. For more detailed account of their farming operations I would most re- 
spectfully refer you to the statistics accompanying this report. , 

The Indians of this agency are, as you are aware, composed of some seventeen remnants j 

of tribes, and have been collected together from all parts of th3 State of Oregon and - 

the northern part of California, yet I can truthfully sav that they have and are living 
together with less discord and strife aud committing fewer crimes than are the same 
number of whites in a similar district in the Sbate ; and were it not for the fact that so 
many disreputable whites do, notwithstanding every effort to prevent thsm, sell to 
the Indians ux^on every oc3asiou liquor, the control of the Indians would be ap easy 
task. 

I have succeeded in the past year in having sime twenty white men arrested and 
fined for selling liquor to Indians of this agency, and hope that 1 have permanently 
checked the liquor traffic among them. 

I have now succeeded iu entirely dissolving the tribal relations among these Indians, 
the existence of chiefs having the efVect to materially retard their advancement, and it is 
now often dilUcult to ascertain to what tribj some of the younger Indians belong, Si 
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•completely have they Ignored their former chiefs. The Indians having; constantly lost 
respect for their old chiefs, are now acquiring a more general respect for the yearly- 
elected Indian justice of the peace and sheriff. 

The mill-dam upon the agency having been built mainly of brush, and by age hav- 
ing become rotted and weakened, was completely carried away by a sudden rise of 
the Yamhill River last spring, and was a serious loss to the department, and at present 
it will be impossible to saw any considerable amount of lumber, yet by utilizing a small 
stream of water near the mill we are able to continue grinding wheat in sufficient 
quantities to supply the Indians' demands for flour ; but the dam will have to be re- 
Duilt before the agency can be successfully operated. I have apprised the department 
of this matter, but am not informed as to whether the dam will be rebuilt during the 
present season. 

The health of the Indians for the past year has been sood and very few deaths have 
occurred, and the young born among them seem to be healthier and to possess better 
constitutions th'an in former years. 

The school at this agency for the past year, as you are aware, has been conducted 
for the Indians by the Sisters of the Holy Names, under a contract made under the depart- 
ment at Washington with Rev. J. B. A. Brouillet, and although a large attendance has 
not been secured, I think the school has accomplished much good, and I earnestly look 
for good results in this department. The report heretofore submitted will give you 
a more detailed account of the school. The religious branch of the service is still 
successfully conducted by Rev. Father Croquette, whose long residence among them 
and earnest efforts for their spiritual welfare has given him great influence for good 
among them, and to his efforts their present orderly and peaceable conduct is mainly 
attributable. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

P. B. SINNOTT, 
United States Indian J gent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affaiks. 



Klamath Agency, Oregon, 

July 7, 1OT9. 

Sir: I have the honor to furnish herewith my report for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1879. 

SIZE AND LOCATION. 

Klamath reservation embraces within it.s boundaries, as established by survey, about 
1,000,000 acres. It is located in the southeastern part of Oregon, between longitudes 
121^' and 1229 and latitudes 62^ and 63^.30', and has an average elevation of al>cut 
5,000 feet above the sea. 

CLIMAIE. 

The summers are frosty ; these frost.', with snow-storm.«, generally occurring every 
month. The mountains surrounding the reservation are mostly covered with snow all 
the year round. The climate, though cold, is very healthy, and the winters are not as 
severe as the cool summers would seem to indicate. 

SOIL. 

Nearly the entire reservation is of volcanic oTif^'in. ImireLse l>eds of ashes areevery- 
irhere found. A large portion of the ashy lauds produce timber and bunch-grass. 
Aboat oine-tenths of the reservation is of this kind of soil and is mostly hilly or monnt- 
ainous. The remaining tenth lies along the 1x>rder8 of the lakes and rivers and around 
the springp, of which there are a large number. This is divided into swamp land, 
meadow land, and grazing land, the latter of which predominates. Both the meadow 
and pasture lands are generally of go<id quality and wiU meet all the wants of the In- 
dians for years to come. A large portion of the meadow and grazing land would raise 
H^ood crops of grain and roots were it not for the frosty and dry seasons. There are 
iwo or three localities which are .somewhat sheltered where occasional medium crops 
can be raised. 

NAT C R.% L RESO L' RC Es . 

For the purpose of subsisting a not highly civilized tribe of Indians no better reser- 
'Vation can be foand than this. Deer, antelope, and other game aboand in the forests, 
fluid rivers and lakes upon the reservation swarm with tish. After the s^nfi^^«>^v^'^^ 
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dnriDg which time immense quantities of iish are ji^atbered, then follows, durinpf the 
summer, a succession of root, seed, and 1>erry crops, which occupy the Indian families 
the entire summer in gathering and afford them food for the winter. Timber, though 
limited in variety, is abundant in amount. It is mostly pine. No hard wood of any 
amount or importance is to be found. 

THE RAISING OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

During the past few years the agents have been endeavoring to turn the attention 
of this tribe towards the raising of cattle and the breeding of larcer and better hoiBes. 
A good beginning has been made. There are now about 2,000 nead of cattle on the 
reservation. Some of the Indians are already raising beef cattle for the market. With 
this income they are able to supply their families with flour, sugar, coffee, Slc. Ten 
times this number can be easily kept on this reservation. With care, that number oan 
be reached in five years. The tribe will then become entirely self-supporting, as there 
will always be a market for beef. 

AGENCY BUILDINGS. 

The dwelling-houses are mostly old and built of logs and are not comfortable as i«6i- 
dences. I have had a ^ood many logs drawn, and will have considerable Inmber saWed 
to repair these and other agency buildings. When our saw-mill flume la completed 
and our new turbine wheel and globe arrive and are iu place for work, and all the other 
mill and shop machinery which we expect to arrive are here and available, we hope 
to be able to accomplish double the amount of mechanical labor that we do at pres- 
ent. 

AGENCY PROPERTY. 

This consists mainly of seven lumber-wagons, one log- wagon, two hacks or express 
wagons, one mowing-machine, one mower and reaper, two horse hay-rakes, and one 
thrashing-machine. The thrashing-machine is entirely worthless. The mowing-ma- 
chine may, with constant repairing, last this year. The wagons are also nearly worn- 
out and will soon be useless. All except the thrashing-machine were probaoly new 
when bought, and have done good service. Out of about twelve horses oarried on cor 
property returns there is but one that would not be condemned in the military depart* 
ment. The rest are either old, worn-out, undersized, or unsound. Out of about twenty 
mules there are not more than three or four but what would be sold under the hammer 
on account of unfitness for the service. Quite a number of both horses and moles were 
condemned animals when bought for the. agency. 

STATE OF CIVILIZATION. 

When it is considered that twenty years ago this people were in darkness and in 
degradation, it is readily seen that they have made considerable advancement in civ- 
ilized life. All have adopted the mode of dress and most of them the mode of living 
of the whites. There are now about 60 comfortable dwellings, about 20 having, been 
added during the year. From present appearances more houses will be built this year 
by Indians than were last. 

THEIR REMOVAL. 

As recommendations have been made at Washington looking towards the early re- 
moval of these Indians to some other country, it seems to me fitting that this matter 
should be discussed in an annual report. Two years' residence among them has given 
me some opportunity to judge of the suitableness of such a measure. While I folly 
believe that the breaking up and scattering of powerful war-like tribes is an advan* 
tage, and that the gathering of different smaller bands who are not disposed to civ- 
ilize would be for their good under military rule, I am of the opinioa that Indian 
people who are making progress in civilization, and who are habitually friendly to the 
government, ought not to be disquieted and discouraged by having this question dis- 
cussed in Washington. Permanence of location generally goes hand and hand with 
permanent improvements ; besides, the Indians as a people do not easily acclimate. It 
takes them generations to recover from the physical effects of a removal. So far as 
the settlers who live in the vicinity of the reservation are concerned, I am satisfied 
that a large majority of them are opposed to a removal of the Klamath Indians. I 
find that the desire to take up land as homesteads is increasing among the more 
intelligent and civilized. Several have expressed to me their intention of doing so 
next year. 
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THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Daring the last six months the attendance has risen from 30 to 40 pupils, and has 
been more regular than heretofore. It might easily have been increased to 50 had we 
had the accommodations for them and the means to have supplied that number. The 
progress of the pupils has been very satisfactory and encouraging. These pupils par- 
licmarly excel in penmanship, drawing, and vocal musiC; while they are by no means 
deficient in the other branches of study. 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 

All the Indians on this reservation have a strong belief in the supernatural, hence 
they very readily accept the religious teachings of the Bible. About 20 of th^m have 
become members of the Christian church. It is true that it will take a long time for 
them to become intelligent Christian worshipers. We generallv have two services 
each Sunday for the benefit of the school children and some of the adults, white and 
Indian. These services are held at the agency, there bein^ no suitable church building 
for such gathering^. We hope before winter to have a suitable central place for such 
Christian meetings. While I cannot speak of any great number who are greatly trans- 
formed in character, yet I do find that a lar^e majority of those who are brought under 
the influence of Christian teachings and Christian example are being slowly molded 
in to better men and women . 

HABITS OF THE INDIANS. 

A mof e temperate tribe of Indians cannot be found. It is very seldom that a case 
of drinking is^ known among them. They were formerly much given to gambling. 
This habit is rapidly being broken up. They are generally forming industrious habits, 
and, had they an agricultural country, would in a few years become' self-supporting. 

RELATIONS WITH THE WHITES. 

Th^e is a fHendly feeling existing between the Indians and most of the whites in 
^e vicinity of the reservation. The only exception that I know of is that growing 
out of the unsettled boundary question. This may some day give serious trouble. 

HISTORY. 

There has been, no marked events during the year, and no excitement except that 
which grew oat of the Bannack war of last summer. A few of the Snake Indians be- 
longing to this reservation were implicated in the disturbance that occurred in Warner 
Valley. They were turned over to the military authorities and have been sent away. 
Their families were, however, by authority of the Indian Department, detained here. 
It seems ve^ desirable that these families should not remain long broken up. 

Mr. J. H. Koerk, the former agent, having resigned his position as Indian agent, I 
was recommended by the church authorities and commissioned by the President, and, 
on the 1st day of February, took charge of the reservation. Since that time I have 
been endeavoring to carry forward all the interests of the Indians on this reservation. 
I sincerely hope, should I remain another year, to be able to report a good degree 
of progress. The statistical report accompanying this will give you further informa- 
tion required. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LINUS M. NIGKERSON, 



The COMMISSIONER OF Indian Affairs. 



, United States Indian Agent, 



Malheur Agency, Oregon, 

AvgiLst 15, 1879. 

Sir ; In transmitting the inclosed annual statistical report, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following review of operations at this agency during the year: 



MILITARy OCCCPATION. 



For over two mouths, during the first part of the year, dating frona June 23, 1878, 
this agency was in possessiou of the military. The extraordinary circumstance oi 
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thoir taking possession uot only of the a.fijency but of all the pablic property thereat) 
uader General Howard's orders, without giving receipts or other acknowledgment for 
the public property so taken ; as also tbeir subsequent abandonment of the same with- 
out previous notice of their intention so to do, have been reported by me specially and 
in detail. The property thus taken consisted of the growing crops, the floor, beef, 
medical supplies, tools and implements in shops and on farm, together with t^^e lum- 
ber, material, and other stores usually found about an agency. The public exigency re- 
quiriDg this arbitrary proceeding on their part remains unexplainea. Indeed, no ex- 
planation has been sought by me, except so far as became necessarv in tracing np and 
accounting for this public property, for which I am held accountable under my omcial 
bond. 

AGENCY RK-ESTABLISHED. 

Receiving through the military at the agency a copy of your telegraphic instrac- 
tious of August 13, 1878, directing me to send forward to San Francisco mv estimates 
of supplies for this agency, and learaiug about the same time, through paolic ramor, 
of the abandonment of the agency by them, I at once sent forward a small force of 
employes to collect together the remnant of such public property as could be found, 
and to prepare a SQiairsupx)ly of hay for subsistence of public animals during winter, 
preparatory to reoccupyiug the agency. Under date of September 2, 1878, my princi- 
pal farmer reports his trip as follows : 

In accordance with your instractions we visited the Malheur Agency, and I now submit the follow* 
in? report of the trip: Leaving Canyon City on the 29th of August, stopping overnight at Prairie 
City and one night in the mountains, wo arrived at the agency on the 3l8t. We found the following 
coDuition of things : 

The agency had been until recently occupied by the military, but was then abandoned. The crops, 
consisting of wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, turnips, &c., were entirely destroyed. In some placea por- 
tions of the fences had been removed and burned for fuel. The orchaid had been damaged oy hones. 
A considerable (quantity of lamber, rough and dressed, had been burned and otherwise destroyed. We 
found one breaking-i)low, two two-horse plows, two Cal. hoes, one anvil, and one pair bellows. TheM . 
wore all the tools or implements we found. Almost every thing movable had been taken away. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEO. H. RiaDON, 

PrinciptU Farmer. 

During the early part of wiuter a detachment of troops from Camp Harney vis- 
ited the agency in search of straggliug Indians, and used up our small supply of 
hay for their cavalry horses. Thus left, without the means of subsisting our animals 
without grazing them daily upon the public common, little could be done towards 
repairing the fences prepara tory to putting out spring crops. 

MISSING rUBLIC PROPERTY. 

Upon investigation, I find that large quantities of the public property belonging at 
the agency were sold by the military, while in charge, to settlers and citizens em- 
ployed by the Army as scouts and teamsters. Some of it was, doubtless, stolen by 
imknown parties, and a small quantity was removed to Camp Harney when the agency 
was abandoned by the troops. Several articles purchased from the military have been 
recovered irofn. the purchasers. 

My chief duty for the past nine months has been the unpleasant task of tracing op 
and accounting for the public property scattered, sold, stolen, and destroyed during 
the two months of military control, and in collecting the evidence necessary to secure 
the conviction of the offending parties. 

PROSECLTIONS. 

Prosecution has been recently commeuced in the Uuited States district court at 
Portland against Sergeant John F. Nee, Second United States Infantry, for carrying 
away and selling public property while he was in charge of the agency. Small qnan- 
tities of the property thus sold by him have been traced to and discovered in posses- 
sion of the purchasers; one of whom, fearing prosecution, has recently returned 
several articles so purchased. 

One case, prosecuted in the State court, at Baker City, Oreg., for larceny of public 
property from this agency, has resulted in the conviction of the party and his sentence 
to conHnemeut in State's prison for a term of two years. 

A case prosecuted in the United States district court at Portland, in August la^tt, 
for selling liquor to Indians at Canyon City, Oreg., though otherwise a plain case, failf it 
of conviction for want of proof that the Indian purchasing the liquor was one " under 
charge of an Indian superintendent or agent.'' There have always been a large nun.- 
ber of straggling non-treaty Indians in this country, having no ''superintendent or 
jigent." The indiscriminate trafQc in liquor with these Indians should not be per- 
mitted. I have before suggested to the department the propriety of recommending a 
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« 

chaoge in section 2139, Revised United States Statutes, such as will bring this class 
of Indians within the purview of the law. 

DRUNKENIOSSS. 

While visiting a border town recently, where Indians of the class just named are 
permitted to enjoy the privilege of getting drunk, one of the good citizens manifested 
his public spirit by in'forming me of that fact, and stating that while a great many 
Indians at that place drank whisky, on]y a few got beastly drunk and boisterous, so 
as to become dangerous and unmanageable. He requested me, in the interest of 
humanity and for the public good, to take charge of those few unruly drunkards and 
remove them to my agency, where they could be brought under the restraining influ- 
ences of civilization and Christianity. In reply, I asked him how long it would re- 
quire for them to fit the remainder of the band for an agency, as it was not desirable 
to separate bands. 

SUPPLIES. 

Under authority contained in your of&ce letter of date August 22, contracts were 
awarded for 60,000 pounds flour, at 5i cents, and for a like quantity of fresh beef, neb 
on the hoof, at 3^ cents per pound ; also, for wheat, oats, and farm horses. 

The annuity supplies purchased in San Francisco by £. S. Woog have not yet all 
been received. Those received are, with very few exceptions, superior in quality for 
the x>rice, and cheaper than were ever before purchased for this agency. 

INSPECTION. 

No inspection of these supplies was made by the military. Under the standing or- 
ders of the department I requested the servAses of an officer from Camp Harney on the 
13th November, and asked that the inspection take place on the 30th November. To 
this request I received the following reply : 

Camp Habnbt, Oreo , November 18, 1878. 

Sir : Your letter of the 13th instant has been referred to the department commander for instractious. 

I hear, unofficially, that yon have been authorized to purchase clothing for these Indians ; if such Ib 

the case, and you can bring it here at once and issue to them, you will be doing them good service. 

Many of these Indians, especially women and children, are very destitute and suffering for want of 

ciuthing. 

very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. A. COCHRAN, 
Captain Sec<md Jr^fantry, Commanding. 

To W. Y. RiNEHABT, Esq., 

United States Indian Agent, Canyon City, Oreg. 

Ten days after the receipt and inspection of these supplies, I received, December 10, 
the following additional reply to my request for an inspector : 

Camp Habnbt, Oreo., December 6, 1678. 

Sir : Referring to your letter of the 13th ultimo, I have the honor to say that the department com- 
mander directs me to detail an officer to make the inspection requested, provided it is your intentloii to 
furnish the Indians at Camp Harney with the supplies in question. Please inform me whether or not 
it is your intention to furnish the Indians at Camp Harney with the supplies referred to, and oblige, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. A. COCHRAN, 
Captain Sicond Infantry, Commanding. 
To Mr. W. V. RiXEHABT, 

Indian Agent, Canyon City, Oreg. 

REMOVAL TO YAKAMA. 

The hostiles, consisting of the bands of Oits, Egan, and Tau-wa-<lah, together with 
the Indian women and children reported by Captain Cochran as suffering lor clothing 
in their lodges at Camp Harney as early as the 18th of November, were taken, six 
weeks later, in the condition reported, and removed over two ranges of mountains to 
Yakama, a distance of 3.^)0 miles. They had been held as prisoners of war from the 1st 
of September previous at a three-company post. Supplies of subsistence were already 
at this agency, within 55 miles of the Indians, and blankets and clothing were known 
to be on the way for them, yet they were thus summarily removed amid the severest 
rigors of winter to a place not previously occupied by troops, aud where no provision 
had been made for the comfort or safe-keeping of these prisoners. 

It has been reported that the cost of removal aggregates $47,000. This is not sur- 
prising when we consider that the prices paid for transportation and supplies of all 
kinds was more than double the ordinary summer rates. This was, in part.^ «.Ux5k}c^>;^> 
able to the severity of the weather during their mid^'\\i\.ct ^q\SlX\\«^ » 

IND 
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LEGGIKS'S BAND, 

coDBisting of over 100 of the Pintes, beloDging to old Chief Winnemuoca's tribe, was 
also removed with the hostiles to Yakama. This was, and is, considered by Winne- 
mucca's people an act of bad faith on the part of the authorities ordering it. They 
claim for Leggins that he not only did not participate in the hostilities of last sum- 
mer, but that he did good and faithfnl service to onr people in warning settlers of ap- 
proaching danger in time for them to remove their families before hostilities actually 
began. Upon this ground they claim that it was unjust to treat him in the same 
manner as we treated the hostiles fresh from their bloody work in killing white set- 
tlers. Evidence has been furnished by settlers acknowledging the faithful services of 
Leggins and his people to themselves at the date of the outbreak in June, 1878, and 
going to prove his loyalty to the whites throughout the entire hostilities. This evi- 
dence, together with full reports of Winnemucca's statement of the grievance of his 
people in consequence of Leggins's captivity, has already been forwarded to your office. 
Copies of the entire correspondence upon this subject have been sent to Father Wil- 
bur, agent at Yakama, where Leggins now is, with a request to investigate the matter 
fully and report the result to your office. 

ENCROACHMENTS. 

About the date of the removal of the Indians to Yakama in January last, it was an- 
nounced in the public press, under the caption, "General Howard interviewed," that 
*^ the Malheur Reservation must and shall be broken up." The same announcement 
was reported to have been made by military officers at Camp Harney. Practically, 
this has been accomplished, as no Indians have since been at the agency or upon the 
reservation. And encouraged by these announcements, stock-men and settlers imme- 
diately went upon the reserve with their herds and occupied the most valuable portion 
of the agricultural and meadow lands. These trespassers have not yet all been removed . 
The order obtained over one year ago requirinf; the military at Camp Harney to remove all 
this class of intruders from the reservation having been disregarded alike by the military 
and the treppassers themselves, application was made to the Department of Justice, 
and the promptness with which the officers of that department have responded prom- 
ises a speedy and effectual remedy. 

« 

winnemucca's return. 

In consequence of the alleged grievance of Winnemucca and his people on account 
of the removal of Leggins in company with the hostiles to Yakama, they now refuse to 
return to this agency. They say if they should return here they have no assurance 
that they would not also be sent to live with the hostiles as their kindred, Leggins's peo- 
ple, were. They are scattered about Camp McDermitt and the town of Winnemucca, 
where I am satisfied they are receiving encouragement to pursue their present course 
from a lew interested parties who have private interests to subserve in keeping them 
in that vicinity. These Indians say the whites about Camp McDermitt tell them not 
to return here or they will be starved, and that they can do better by staying where 
they are and working for the settlers at a dollar a day and board. I am disposed to 
question the propriety of forcing these or any other Indians upon a reservation unless 
adequate force is at hand to compel them to remain. I might also add that I question 
the propriety of forcing Indians to remain upon a reservation where (as at this agency) 
their total support does not exceed a money value of five cents a day. 

Everything considered, I am of opinion that my recommendations of July 24, 1878, 
for the discontinuance of this agency, were judicious, timely, and for the best interests 
of the service. It is conceded that there are at present too many agencies. Whether 
this be true or not, it is a known fact that there are more in number than are receiving 
decent support. All theory aside, the facts in the case are, briefly, as follows : This is 
a favorable location for an agency. The reservation is large, and in most respects, well 
adapted to the wants of Indians. With abundance of fish and fowl in the streams and 
lakes, there are plenty of deer and antelope, and some bear and elk in the wooded 
mountains skirting the northern boundary. These, with the indigenous roots and 
berries growing alTover the country, constitute the Indian's natural food. Fur-bearing^ 
animals, beaver otter, martin, mink, fox, lynx, hare, and coyote, though not abundant^ 
are in sufficient supply to meet all their wants for this kind of clothing. For stock- 
raising, the grazing lands of the reservation cannot be excelled. Good agricultural 
land is limited to a few localities, in narrow valleys along the streams ; but there is 
more than enough to produce breadstufis and vegetables for a thousand Indians per- 
petually. The post trader's store at Camp Harney, on the reserve, is fifty-five miles 
from here. The nearest store to the agency, off the reserve, is at Malheur City, 45 
miles away. The cbaracter of the country adjacent to the. reserve is such|as to preclude 
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rapid settlement ; and in consequence, the present isolation mast contiune indefinitely, 
and thereby the petty conflicts attending close contact with densd white settlements 
may be avoided. 

On the other hand, the agency has been established six years. The fences, never 
good, are now so far decayed as to render them qnite insufficient protection to growing 
or matured crops of any value. The agency buildings and the two irrigating ditches 
are all the permanent improvements of any value now here. Lumber for the present 
fences cost $47.50, and dressed lumber for building cost $85 per thousand. In view of 
past stringent economy in the support of Indians, it is useless to expect sufficient ap- 
propriations to enable an agent to inclose new land, or even to refence the present 
fields. The subject of mills for this agency has been exhausted in years of corre- 
spondence, in which, I am glad to say, the matter has always had the sanction and sup- 
port of your office. But recommendations, estimates, plans, and specifications will not 
suffice to build these much needed improvements. Without them, any considerable 
advancement toward self-support — even by the most industrious Indians— is next to 
impossible. The nearest mill, of either kind, is 65 miles away, with a rugged mountain 
range intervening. 

The Indians who originally inhabited this region, and who claimed the soil, have all 
been removed. Their removal was far from being unjust, though made unnecessarily 
severe. Exile from their country is but mild punishment for the cruelty and fiendish 
crimes committed by them la^t summer. However much they may desire it, I deem 
it unsafe and impolitic to permit their return. Since they left, the agency has been a 
whole year without an Indian. The only Indians now in this region, with which to 
repopulate this reservation, are theWeisers, 139; Ochoho's, lOO; and the Winnemuccas, 
perhaps 100 since Leggins left. Of this material, the Weisers participated in the hos- 
tilities last summer and hafve not yet surrendered. Ochoho's band deserted their res- 
ervation at Yainax and are now straggling about Fort Bidwell, in disregard of their 
treaty obligations and in semi-defiance of all authority. Winnemucca's people de- 
serted Pyramid Lake Reservation for this, and soon abandoned it for a worthless life of 
independent vagabondage around frontier military posts and border towns. Besides, 
it is now believed that none of these Indians desire to locate here. This is not their 
home. An Indian's home remains where he was born. Wanting this simple but power- 
ful attraction, there isnothing here to bind them to the place. And even if all these rem- 
nant bands were located here, the recent defection in Winnemucca's band, over the 
treatment of Leggins, destroys all the cohesive power that was to be relied upon by an 
agent to hold them together for his management and control. 

CROPS AND CRICKETS. 

For three years in succession the crickets have damaged our grain crops and almost 
totally destroyed the vegetable crops. This season farmers were induced to drive a 
large number of hogs over the mountains to feed upon the crickets, which are said to 
equal acorus as food for hogs. The degree of success attending this trial warrants me in 
recommending the plan. Lack of hog-proof fences was the worst difficulty experienced 
and was all that prevented complete success in saving our crops from the ravages oi 
these troublesome visitors. 

SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 

I have examined eleven claims of this character, aggregating $20,268.56, during the 

year. These claims all grew out of the joint raid of the Bannacks and Piutes. Several 

. of the claimants had their houses burned by the Indians on their hostile raid and lost 

everything they had, leaving themselves and families very destitute. They are plainly 

entitled to relief, and prompt action on their claims is earnestly recommended. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. V. RINEHART, 
United States Indian Agent. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



SiLETZ Indian Agency, 
Toledo, Benton County, Oregon, August 18, 1879. 

Sir : In compliance with instructions received from your office, under date of June, 
18, 1879, I have the honor to transmit herewith my first annual report. 

On the 15th day of July last I assumed charge of this agency, relieving William Bag- 
ley. In consequence of the brief time since ray arrival, my annual report will neces- 
sarily be somewhat short, owing to a want of personal knowledge injmattera pertain- 
ing to thejjbusiness of this reservation. 
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Upon examination I find that Siletz Reserve is located within the counties of Benton 
and Tillamook, and is described as follows : Beginning at a point two miles Boath of 
the Siletz Agency, thence west to the Pacific Ocean ; thence north along said ooean to 
the month of Salmon River ; thence dne east to the western boundary of the eiehth 
range of townships west of the Willamette meridian ; thence south with said boundary 
to a point due east of the place of be£:inning ; thence west to the place of beginning ; 
being 24 miles in length by about 15 miles m width, and containing 223,000 acres, of 
whicn 23,000 acres only are suitable for agricultural purposes. The tillable lands are 
found in small bodies lying along the Siletz River. The Indians occupying this extent 
of country number about 1,000 and are composed of a part of 17 different tribes. 

AGENCY AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

The agency buildings consist of one flouring-mill, a saw-mill, wagon-shop, black- 
smith-shop, harness-shop, and shoe-shop, several dwelling-houses for the use of the 
agent and employes, school-house, and a large and commcmions boarding-school honse 
now in course of construction under the supervision of the assistant carpenter, Mr. Pe- 
terson, the work of which has and is being done exclusively bv Indians, speaking vol- 
umes for their ability in workmanship ; there are also several bams and outhouses ; 
there are some over 200 houses owned and occupied by Indian families, together with 
granaries, barns, outhouses, &c. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

There are about 1,100 acres of land cultivated by Indi&ns, 95 of which have been 
broken during the year; a portion of the growing crops looks remarkably well, while 
other parts will yield below the average. In some localities I fear the wheat will suf- 
fer from rust. The amount of grain and vegetables raised, and now unharvested, dur- 
ing the season, by estimate is as follows : 1,500 bushels wheat ; 3,000 of oats ; 2,500 of 
potatoes ; 3,000 of turnips ; 10 of onions, and 30 of beans. The crop of hay has been 
harvested, yields well, and is of good quality, and estimated at 88 tons. 

EDUCATION. 

The day-school has been continued through the year with a principal and an assist- 
ant ; the number of Indian children in attendance has been from .18 to 60. This dispar- 
ity of numbers has been owing to the distance a portion of them live from the agency ; 
many of the children are advanced in their studies and appear to take a lively interest 
in education. 

CHRISTIAN WORK. 

There has been preaching once each Sabbath during the year, and religious service 
each Sabbath evening, led uy one of the Indians ; a class-meeting on each Tuesday 
evening, and a prayer-meeting on Thursday night of each week, at the agency. There 
have also been social meetings on other parts of the reserve, from house to house, con- 
ducted by Indians, usually accompanied by one or more whites. I have attended many 
of the above meetings since my arrival, and found a goodly number of the Indians ac- 
tive and zealous in the cause of Christianity. 

A Sabbath-school is successfully carried on, sustained jointly by the whites and In- 
dians; attendance good, and manifestly a noble work id being done, giving great en-' 
couragemeut to the superintendent and teachers. 

SANrfARY. 

Whole number of Indians treated during the past year is 196 ; whole number of 
births that have come to the knowledge of the physician, 25 ; and of deaths, 30. There 
are doubtless many more births in various parts of the reservation, that would more 
than ctiual the deaths, but it is a well-known fact that Indian mothers, so far as may 
be, conceal the birth of their infants from the public, and hence escape the notice of 
the physician. The tribes are evidently suffering from venereal diseases, both pri- 
mary and hereditary, which requires great attention ; the physician is unceasing in his 
etlorts, not only in the curing of the suffering, but in the giving of such advice as will 
tend to entirely stop the spread of this class of diseases. 

In conclusion, permit me to call your attention to the want of means for a larger ag- 
ricultural improvement. Many of the Indians are anxious to cultivate the lands, as 
shown by their gardens, but lack teams and implements ; therefore, I would suggest 
that tliuv' bo supplied, and such assistance, if rendered soon, would euable ttiem to eu- 
lar;;e their acreage the coming fall. 
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I am informed by my predecessor that the appropriation made is inadequate to the 
completion and furnishing of the new boarding-school house, and early attention to the 
same is desirable, so that the building so much needed may ere long be brought into 
use. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDMUND A. SWAN, 
United States Indian Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Umatilla Indian Agency, Oregon, 

August 25, 1879. 

Sir : In accordance with your letter of June 18th, I have the honor to submit my 
report for the current year. 

This reservation covert an area of 336,551 acres, about one-fourth of which is mount- 
ainous and covered with timber ; the bidance is prairie and rolling land, well watered 
and adapted for agricultural and grazing purposes. 

The number of Indians on the reservation according to the last census is 1,023 mem- 
bers of the Walla Wallas Cayuse and Umatilla tribes and a few Columbia Eiver Indians. 
These Indians are self-supporting, and many of them raise a surplus of hay, cereals 
and vegetables for which they find a ready sale in the adjoining settlements. A small 
proportion of them subsist by hunting, fishing, root-gathering, &;c., more from choice 
and laziness than necessity, but even these of late years are engaging in farming. 

The main occupation from which most of their revenue is derived is stock, of which 
they own about 26,000 head, mostly horses. Many of them are wealthy in stock, and 
the yearly revenue derived from this source cannot be less than $10,000. Stock raising 
is more in accordance with the disposition of these Indians than agricultural pur- 
suits ; and as the business is more remunerative and less laborious, it would be a nard 
matter to wean them from it while the range for stock is so extensive. 

The improvements made during the year are not so extensive as formerly on ac- 
count of the uncertainty existing among the Indians as to what disposition would 
be made of the reservation upon the expiration of the treaty. Since the agreement 
entered into by the department with the chiefs last spring (which allows the Indians 
to take their lands in severalty), those who have decided to remain have cut about 
100,000 rails and have fenced up considerable land, and others intend to make further 
improvements in the fall and spring. 

We have built two new houses for them during the present year, and have another 
under construction. Many Indians are anxious to have houses, but unfortunately the 
saw-mill was burnt last December, and the supply of lumber is nearly exhausted. The 
mill-dam and flume are uninjured, and part of the machinery could be utilized if the 
mill was rebuilt, and the cost of rebuiloing it would be a mere fraction of the amount 
required to furnish the Indians with sufficient lumber to make necessary repairs. 

The past has been a trying year for these Indians on account of the hostile feeling 
of the whites against them, and the many crimes committed ngainst their lives and 
property for which they have been unable to obtain redress. During the year five In- 
dians were murder^ed in cold blood and over 1,000 head of stock has been stolen from 
them, and they are frequently shot at and abused by white men while hunting their 
stock in the vicinity of the reservation. 

Last spring a party of white men in a small town in the vicinity of the reservation 
shot at three Indians at different times one day. They were arrested by the United 
States authorities and were taken to Portland for trial, where they were released by the 
court for want of jurisdiction. The case was then placed in the hands of the prose- 
cuting attorney for the State, during the session of the court in this county, but the 
principal witnesses against the guilry parties refused to appear before the grand jury 
and no indictments were found. Efforts have been repeatedly made to bring horse 
thieves and murderers to justice for crimes committed against these ludians, but they 
have invariably escaped punishment, until it is evident that the ludians need not expect 
justice at the hand of the whites, unless they happen to be the guilty parties, in which 
cace they will get justice to the fullest extent of the law, as in the case of the three 
Indians that were hung in Pendleton for the murder of Coggans last year. 

Twenty of the young men of this reservation enlisted as scouts last July for six 
months, and are serving in Idaho. 

The ludians have cultivated 2,000 acres of land this year, being an increase of 300 
acres over the previous year. They have harvested 5,000 bushels cf wheat, 1,200 of 
oats, 300 of barley, and have cut 700 tons of hay ; they have also raised about 1,500 
bushels of corn. 500 of potatoes, 50 of turnips, 100 of onions, and 75 of beans, besides 
about 50,000 melons and 5,000 pumpkins and squash. On the agency f«j:\ss. ^^<ik\!is»^^ 
raised 200 bushels of wheat, 400 of oats, 300 ofpolato^^, «L\i<\.^ift \ft\i% ^Wi»:^. 
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There is a day school in operation here with seating capacity for 75 scholars, with 
an average attendance of 22 scholars. The children show an aptitade for learning and 
will compare favorably with white children of the same age, but as many of the In- 
dians live ten, fifteen, and twenty miles from the school it is impossible for their children 
to attend day school, and consequently they are growing np in ignorance for want of 
a boarding school here. 

The missionary labors of Rev. L. L. Conrardy among these Indians are meeting with 

good success, as is shown by the increased attendance at church. The number of 
hristians at present is 450. They are, as a rule, sober and industrious, and many of 
them have adopted the dress of the whites and live in good, comfortable houses. 

These Indians, with few exceptions, wish to take their lands in severalty and re- 
main on the reservation, but the persecution of the sur]\)unding whites will be apt to 
deter many of them from remaining. 

SThe vice of drunkenness is common among the pagan Indians here, and it is almost im- 
possible to suppress the traffic, for no sooner is one batch of whisky sellers disposed of 
than others take their place and the chances of going to jail for a month or two, which 
is the only penalty attached to the offense. 
I transmit herewith the statistical information required. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

N. A. CONROYER, 
United States Indian AgenU 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Warm Springs Agency, Oregon, 

August 22, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to 'submit the following as my annual report, together with 

the statiiitics accompanying the same : 

NUMBER OF INDIANS. 

The number of Indians belonging to this reservation is, as near as can be deter- 
mined, 522, of which 272 are males, and 250 females. During the winter months the 
number exceeded 600, owing to a number of renegade Indians' being brought here by 
the military authorities, who had gathered them up along the Columbia Kiver. These 
Indians are known as the John Day's Indians, having for their leader He-ha-ney, an In- 
dian who left this reservation about nine years ago. As soon as spring fairly opened 
he unceremoniously left, taking most of the John Day's and some of the Warm Springs 
Indians with him, going across the Columbia with the ostensible purx>ose of mi^ng a 
home on the Yakama Reservation, but I have yet to learn that he has done so. Those 
of the John Day's remaining deserve great credit for not following him, but, instead, 
have taken up land, fenced in a portion of it, and put in some grain and other crops. 
As near as I can determine, the increase of population, by births, exceeds the deaths hy 
5 persons, makiog a gain of that much over last year's resident population. 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 

During the year nine months school has been taught. The average attendance dur- 
ing that time was 36. The largest average during any one month was 45, the number 
of scholars being 63. The highest number of scholars any one month was 66y being in 
last March, during which the average was 42^. The lowest namber of scholars was 
in September last, which was 27, with an average of 9. 

On the 5th of February a boarding department was started in connection with the 
day school, to the extent of furnishing all the scholars present a noonday meal, which 
encouraged a larger and more regular attendance. This dex)artment was under the 
charge of Mrs. I. G. Fee, who acted as matron with great acceptance, instructing the 
girls how to do housework, and a number of Indian women how to cook, make bread, 
&c. Eev. K. N. Fee, in addition to his regular duties as a missionary, gave consider- 
able time to teaching the more advanced scholars, with the view of miudng interpre- 
ters of them. The teacher, Mr. C. H. Walker, and assistant. Miss Josie E. Smith, per- 
formed faithful and efficient service in the school, the latter taking the smiuler 
scholars and beginners, who made rapid progress under her instructions. Aside from 
this, she gave a number of the girls instructions in sewing. Taken altogether, the 
results for the year are more satisfactory and encouraging than for a number of pre- 
vious years, if they have ever been equaled. Aside from the salaries of the teachers. 
a.-uounting to hat $1,020 (since the services of the assistant did not commence ttfl 
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the middle of December), the expenses have been aboat $280, which includes the sub- 
sistence supplies furnished the boarding department, and also cost of school books, &c. 

APPK ENTICES. 

Of these I have had six, two in the grist-mill, two in the saw-mill and wagon and 
carpenter shop, and two in the blacksmith shop, one of whom also acts as assistant 
farmer. They have made commendable progress, and by another year will be quite 
well qualified to carry on most of the work in their respective departments of labor. 

POLICEMEN. 

On the 1st of last January, under your instructions, a police force of three men was 
organized. Since that time, by additional instructions, the force has been increased to 
ten members. Their services are not often called into active nse, as the Indians have 
been nearly all well behaved.. There have been times when they have rendered good 
service, notably so last winter in dealing with some of the John Day's Indians who 
showed insubordination. At that time the force being small, additional volunteer 
service was called for and given. Lately the force has done good service in trying to 
rid the Dalles of worthless renegade Indians. 

CHURCH INTERESTS. 

During the year there have been upwards of twenty additions to the church member- 
ship. Regular services have been maintained every Sabbath during the year. During 
the winter months the missionary work was extended to the Warm Springs and John 
Day Indians, whose principal camp was about ten miles north of the agency. " They 
heard the word of God gladly,'' and our efforts in their behalf are bearing some fruit. 
There have been hindering causes which have retarded the work, and its results have 
not been as satisfactory as could be desired. 

MORAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The tone of morals seems to be gradually elevating. Seemingly, there has been more 
of lawless conduct than in former years, but in fact it is evidently so because our facili- 
ties for finding out that crimes and misdemeanors have been committed have been largely 
increased, partly through the services of the policemen, partly because the better 
class of Indians are more willing than formerly to have arrested and punished those 
who commit an offense against the laws of this agency and its council, which laws 
now have practical application to the whole reservation, the Warm Springs last winter 
agreeing to be governed by the same. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

I have performed a number of marriage ceremonies during the year. The usual cus- 
tom is for the parties desiring matrimony to apply to the bead chief and members of 
the council, who are supposed to know if any objections exist. Upon their deciding 
favorably, I am so informed, and the parties usually present themselves after our 
morning Sabbath service, when they are duly married by me as the chief magistrate of 
this reservation, which is really a Territory, as far as the Indians are consemed, and in- 
dependent of State laws. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

As near as we have been able to find out there have been 21 births and 16 deaths 
during the year, thus giving us a gain of 5 persons, and goes to prove what I have at 
other times stated, that I believed the Wascoes and Tennioes were increasing by a 
small per cent., and it is to be hoped the Warm Springs will yet have the same said of 
them. 

HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 

The general health has been good, no disease of a fatal epidemic nature having ap- 
peared. A portion of the deaths which have taken place were as much from old age 
a§ from any particular disease existing in the system. Most of the cases of sickness 
have yielded to the prompt and successful treatment of my physician. Dr. W.J. Farley. 

MECHANICAL PURSUITS. 

During the year I have had the services of two excellent mechanics^ Jcklva^l^.^acA. 
James C. Luckey. Both of these gentlemen hav^ Vi^fevx \i«t^ «*\» ^x'&sxwiX M\ss^s«» 'aa.^ss^- 
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ploy^s doriDg the last twelve years, and being aifable in manners and kind to the In- 
dians have won their highest regard. Hence they have been the right men to induce 
the Indians to adopt civilized habits and learn to exercise mechanical skill. Their 
inflaence has been decidedly for moral advancement and Christian civilization as welL 

INDIAJJ INDUSTRIES; 

The statistics show a considerable increase over last year of acres onltivated, land 
fenced and broken, and amount of grain and other crops raised. All the orops have 
not as yet been gathered, bat I am inclined to think they will exceed instead of falling 
short of my estimates. Notwithstanding the excessively hot and dry weather daring 
the past six weeks, which materially lessened the grain yield, the increased acreage 
and comparative freedom of the grain from smot will make a much larger yield than 
for a number of years past, if it has ever been excelled. In the article of wheat idone 
I estimate 10,000 bushels as against 7,000 last year. Of oats there is a mnoh larger 
crop than last year. A frost early in July and hot weather since will lessen the yield 
of potatoes. The department crops have been a partial failure ; the wheat a total one, 
owing to too late sowing for such a season as this has been. 

WEATHER RECORD. 

No regular record has been kept of the weather here. The coldest and hottest day 
have been noted down. January 2 was the coldest, the mercury making 5^ above 
zero as against 8^ above on the same date the previous January. The highest record 
was 107^, on the 9th instant, as against 100^ on the 31st of July, 1878, the hottest day 
of last year. For a number of days previous to and after the former date it ransed 
from 99*^ to 104°, making this one of the hottest seasons ever experienced at uiis 
agency. At no time during last winter did the snowfall exceed 4 inches in depth, 
and in February, when the snow was upwards of thirty inches in depth at the DaUes, 
75 miles north of this agency, at this place there was scarcely enough to cover the 
ground. In fact this reservation is known all over the country as being one of the 
best places for stock to winter in that there is on the North Pacific coast. 

SUPPLIES OF FOOD. 

The present prospect is very encouraging. Many of the Indians have raised enongh 
of grain, &c., to meet their wants for the year to come. Some will have a surplus which 
will find ready sale to agency employes or neighboring white settlers. Game of all 
kinds is unusually abundant and within easy hunting distance. The supply of siJmon 
is fully up to average. None need to suffer for want of food if they will put forth 
reasonable effort. 

THE AGENCY BUILDINGS. 

Most of these are quite old, though in fair repair. The grist-mill will do for some 
years to come by occasional repairs, but the saw-mill is almost beyond repair. A new 
one can be built with but little expense on a good-sized stream about 12 miles north- 
west of the agency. As to this you have already been advised in a previous communi- 
cation. In a little more than ten months the treaty stipulations will expire as they apply 
to this reservation, and new buildings will hardly be needed here; but others, or at 
least a saw-mill, should be erected where it will be the most convenient for the whole 
reservation. The mill here has cut over 50,000 feet of lumber during the year, and 
much more was needed. 

CONCLUSION. 

At no time since my sojourn here has the outlook given more encouragement as to 
future prosperity and development. I can see a wonderful change m>m that of 
thirteen years ago. White persons coming here and witnessing these Indians, and 
especially during the Sabbath services, are perfectly astonished. They can scarcely 
realize that ^'war paint and feathers'' have given place to the habiliments of civil- 
ized life. May no adverse circumstances ever cause the good work to go backward. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN SMITH, 
United States Indian JgenU 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Uintah Valley Agency, Utah, 

August 20, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my ninth annual report of the con- 
dition and progress of this agency and the Indians under my charge: 

It is gratifying to be able to report the continued kindly disposition, good conduct, 
and industrial habits of our Indians. With few exceptions it is believed they will 
compare favorably with any other in the service, especially when the ampunt of encour- 
agement and support they receive from the government is considered. 

Anxious as we are to make a good showing as to numbers^ we cannot report w many 
as we did last year, viz, 430 ; the nnmber this year being only 402. The difference be- 
tween the births and deaths will not account for it. We know of severali with their 
families, who come here occasionally, but spend most of their time elsewhere. These we 
have not counted this year, which accounts to some extent for the difference. Though 
the number of births and deaths do not show an increase, yet our theory is that they are 
now increasing in numbers, and that the decrease is accounted for by the rejection from 
our count of those who spend most of their time elsewhere, and the greater difficatly 
in getting the number of births than the number of deaths. Our figures to the con- 
trary, we* are confident that there is a small increase which future enumerations will 
show. 

FARMING OPERATIONS AND PRODUCTS. 

By reference to my statistical report it will be seen that there is considerable increase 
in products. At the commencement of the farming season this year I called my Indians 
together and urged upon them the necessity for doing more than ever before, and sug- 
gested that they could, by the extra seed furnished oy the government, raise all the 
wheat needed for flour and thus save the funds for other purposes. Many of them 
seemed to think they could do so, while others expressed doubts. I finally told them 
that I had concluded not to estimate for any flour, and that they must therefore make 
extra exertions to provide for themselves. They did so, and many of them changed 
their locations for better ones, opened new farms, and made strenuous exertions to raise 
an extra crop. They used all the seed provided by the government and much of their 
own, putting in a greater number of acres than usual, and in an improved manner. 
This refers not only to wheat but to other cereals and vegetables. 

From the energy and diligence manifested at the commencement of the season, we 
were sure of a largely increased production, but early in the season the grasshoppers 
made their appearance in great numbers and for a time seemed to cast a gloom over 
all our prospects. Indeed at one time I feared nothing would be left, but after the 
first panic we encouraged the Indians to fight them, as much with a view to see what 
could be done as with the hope of saving their crops. Most of them did so, and those 
who went to work energetically saved most of theirs, but some became discouraged 
and gave up, as did some white people elsewhere, and of course lost nearly all. On 
the whole much more was saved than was anticipated, so that after all the ravages of 
these pests, we think, after a careful estimate, that they will have at least 2,000 bush- 
els of wheat left. It is confidently believed they should have had over 2,500 bushels 
at least, which would have afforded them a pretty good supply of flour. We think 
the showing in our statistical report, to which yon are referred for the amount 
produced, and which we feel assured, judging from former estimates, will hold out, is 
a good showing, considering the discouragements with which they had to contend. 
Of course those who gave up for want of pluck will have very little and will have to 
depend on bartering with others for what they need. I think it may fairly be claimed 
that our Indians are making slow, to be sure, but gradual progress in the amount and 
efficiency of their farming operations, considering the small means at their disposal 
and the difficulties with wnich they have to contend. 

From the extraordinary dryness of the season our hay crop is very light, so that 
neither the Indians nor the employes, for the use of the place, have l^en able to 
gather as much as usual. After the wheat harvest, which is now pressing ns, we may 
be able to increase the amount of hay, but not to any considerable extent. The cereals 
seem to be quite as good as estimated so far. 

INDIAN STOCK AND OTHER PROPERTY. 

There appears to be a greater increase of Indian stock than usual. This arises, it is 
believed, from their greater care of their stock, and also from a more careful and ac- 
curate count than we have been able heretofore to get. Their increase in stock is 
evidence of their diligence in looking after it and appreciation of its value as a means 
of future subsistence and aid in their farming operations. Notwithstanding the in- 
crease it is noticed that they draw more fully from their cattle, than formerly, for their 
subsistence. By noticing the number of cattle owned by our Indians (1,124 head), it 
would seem that they ought to supply all the beef they need. Thia c^yXLtaJccX-^ ^s«siSSOcsi«5k 
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done were they equally distributed, but while some have more than they need, others 
have very few, and, as is the case with white people, the most industrious and provi- 
dent are the best supplied. I would recommend that in the future all the beef needed 
for this agency be purchased of the Indians themselves, as it will encourage the indus- 
trious and provident and stimulate the others to imitate their example. By the 
means thus obtained they will be enabled to procure for themselves what they would 
otherwise have to obtain from the government. 

They are ^adually raising a better class of horses, and utilizing them more and 
more in their farming operations, having, as might be supposed more taste and genius 
for the management and use of horses in their industrial pursuits than for oxen. 

Five additional wagons, one new and four second-hand ones, have been purchased 
by the Indians, also several sets of double harness, thus showing a laudable ambition to 
supply themselves with necessary and useful articles. More labor has been expended in 
the removal and building offences and corrals than in any former year, thus neoessitat- 
ing the employment of more wagons and teams at one time than can be made available. 
These are a great disideratum, and no one thing would so much add to the amount and 
efficiency of their labors as a good supply. 

DISPOSITION OF INDIANS TO ADOPT CIVILIZED HABITS AND USAGES. 

We are not able to supply houses as fast as they are desired. Only one frame house 
has been built, but so anxious are they for them that several have, with a little help 
from my employds, erected rude log houses for temporary occupancy. Several havB 
furnished themselves with cook-stoves, table ware, &c., and are anxious for tables, 
cupboards, bedsteads, chairs, &c. Their adoption of citizens' dress is only limited by 
the supply, and many of them spend their own means to procure it. It must, however, 
be admitted that some still pre&r the Indian costume, but there is a growing disposi- 
tion to discard it. In their intercourse with our families there is a growing disposi- 
tion to conform to our usages and desires. Many things which it would be difflcnlt 
and tedious to name indicate growth towards civilization. Profanity and vulgarity 
are seldom noticed in their intercourse with the whites. 

SCHOOLS, MISSIONARY AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

After our last year's experience our hopes of success were not bright as to the main 
tenauce and success of a school, but we determined to give it, another faithful trial 
I accordingly employed the teacher, and by giving the children dinner to indnce them 
to attend regularly, succeeded in maintaining it for seven months at a cost to the gov- 
ernment of $412.37, but the labor of cooking and waiting on the pupils was too great fbr 
my wife and the teacher, upon whom it devolved. My wife became sick, so that feature 
had to be abandoned, and of course the school fell off, and Unally the teacher resigned. 
During the continuance of the school most of the pupils made gratifying progress. 
Several bright little girls, which was a new feature, ga7e promise of much usefulnesB. 
Altogether we had reason to be pleased with the results as long as it continued, but 
the time was too short to accomplish much. As stated in my last report, we do not 
consider these efforts without good results, but certainly not as productive of good as 
they would be if continuous. As I have heretofore stated, from the distance of the In- 
dian houses and lodges from the agency buildings, and the irregular and careless habits 
of the Indians, the best results can only be secured by a boarding industrial sohod, 
where the children of both sexes can be separated from their families and be taught 
not only the ordinary branches but industrial pursuits and habits, and the moral cul- 
ture attended to more than it can otherwise be. The culture of the young is the only 
hope of this or any other tribe or band of Indians, and I sincerely hope provision may 
be made for a school such as above alluded to. In a late conversation with our In- 
dians relative to this matter they expressed themselves strongly in favor of such a one. 
and most of them are pleased when the school is going on, but of course they do not 
fully appreciate the subject. I fully believe that the small amount necessary to es- 
tablish and maintain a school here would show as good results as any other place In 
the service. 

No missionary or religious services have ever been inaugurated for the benefit of our 
Indians, except our regular Sabbath services, upon which they are encouraged to at- 
tend, but which of course are inadequate from their being imperfectly understood to 
produce any marked or decided improvement. The fact, however, that these serviceSi 
upon which some of them attend, are held and all work ceases on the Sabbath, has a 
manifest beneficial influence. In this matter again as in the case of the school I am 
decidedly of the opinion that the labors of at least one missionary would be productive 
of as much good as in any other field. 
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TRADING POST. 

The want of a trader at thig agency has been severely felt for the two or three years 
last past; and I believe has been a source of much loss and inconvenience to the In- 
dians and employes, as well as an annoyance to the agent. The exceeding smallness 
of the profits arising from the trade, the stringent regulations of the department, and 
the difficulty of finding a snitable person w^o could command sufficient means to carry 
it on, have heretofore rendered all my efforts to secure one abortive, but within the last 
few weeks a gentleman every way worthy, and it is believed able to fill the place, has 
made application, and been recommended to the department for the position. I trust 
his application will be approved, and so far as may be possible the restrictions be re- 
moved so far as this agency is concerned, and especially as to the sale of guns and 
ammunition. No fear or danger exists in this section making this reatriction necessary, 
and I am clear in thinking that it would be for the best interests of our Indians, as 
they have to depend on hunting for much of their subsistence. 

-APPRENTICES AND POLICE. 

So far we have been unable to induce any of our Indians to become apprentices. 
The desire of the department and the importance of the subject has frequently been 
urged upon the band and individual members of it, but hitherto without success. The 
head men recognize the advantages and importance of it, but say, which I know is the 
fact, that they have no power to compel the young men to accept these positions. The 
only power that can be brought to bear is moral suasion, and no motive within our 
reach is sufficient to overcome their natural dislike of confinement. 

We have not fully. realized our hopes as to the efficiency of our police service. 
As was intimated at the time of their first appointment, we did not secure the services 
of the best men, but had hopes that those we did secure would prove satisfactory. In 
this, however, we have been disappointed. One of the best resigned, the main reason 
being want of confidence in and inability to work harmoniously with the captain. 
The latter we were at length compelled to dismiss for inefficiency and disobedience of 
orders. We have since been unable to fill either place satisfactorily or to make up the 
increased number allotted to our agency. There seems to be some prejudice against 
a police force, hence it is difficult to induce persons to assume a position which is cal- 
culated to prejudice other members of the tribe against them. Some of our best men 
assign their desire to farm as the reason for non-acceptance, which we cannot but ap- 
prove, as the most industrious can make more than the salary paid for police service. 
It has occurred to me that it would be well to reduce the number and double the sal- 
ary, or grant them permission to carry on their farms in addition to or in connection 
with the police service. Notwithstanding the obstacles, no effort will be spared or 
motive omitted to secure the adoption of the plans of the department, both as to ap- 
prentices and the police service. 

DRIVING STOCK ON TO AND THROUGH THE RESERVATION. 

During the last and the present year this reserve has become a thoroughfare for 
driving stock from the south and southwestern part of the Territory, and even from 
Nevada, to the great injury of the interests thereof. Over ten thousand head, it is esti- 
mated, have passed through it from West to East during the present season, thus ruin- 
ing our grazing and in many places our water privileges along our only thoroughfare 
for over one hundred miles, and thereby necessitating the expense of carrying forage 
for animals along the whole route. Some small herds have been located on the reserve 
for most of the season, contrary to the orders and warnings of the agent. I have called 
the attention of the department to the matter and received instructions in the premises, 
which will be fully carried out as soon as practicable. It has occurred to me from the 
difficulty, and almost impossibility, of protecting the distant part of the reserve, and 
the inconvenience and hardship resulting to many of the citizens of the Territory from 
absolute prohibition of transit, that it would be well to rent or lease the western part 
to some person or persons, whose interest it would be to protect it, the proceeds inuring 
to the benefit of our Indians. I have understood some such plan has been adopted at 
other agencies, and in my opinion could be adopted here, with the consent of the In- 
dians, and to their advantage, and save much friction from outside parties. This mat- 
ter is respectfully submitted for the consideration of the department. 

DISCOURAGEMENTS TO INDIANS. 

Referring to this matter as presented in my last, I cannot but regret that one of the 
greatest still remains, viz, the uncertain tenure by which the Iad\flAv%\yQ>\.^>Jvii\\^X^K^^>ai» 
It is known to them as well as to all otheia in tVua T^xiWjox^ \>Ja»X» >JcvK\:<b\^^^'««ss^^^«i^» 
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inflaeDce at work to have this reservation thrown open to settlement, and their ap- 
prehensions in this regard tend j^reatly to discourage them. Thej do not feel that 
their relations to the Interior Department have been fully and finally determined, and 
though they have decided the matter for themselves, they cannot aivest their mindB 
of apprehensions on the subject. As intimated in my last, I cannot bnt think that any 
change in either their location or relations to the government would be injorions to 
their interests and prof^ess, and that the final settlement would g^reatly enooorage 
them in civilizing pursuits. 

I suppose that as a rule the presentation of wants, difficulties, and annoyances has 
formed the burden of a msjor part of the correspondence of agents; certainly they have • 
been a large element in my own, but I congratulate the department and myaeU that 
I can to some extent adopt a difi^erent tone. 

Our mail facilities, which used to be so utterly inadequate, are now all that oan be 
reasonably desired. By the liberality of the Post-Office Department, we have mail 
three times a week, via Green River City. We can now transact our official basineflB 
more promptly and satisfactorily, and have frequent communication with the cater 
world, by which our isolated position is greatly relieved. Another so nrce of sratula- 
tion is the direct transmission to us of all our goods and supplies, thus relieving tiie 
agent of much labor and anxiety, and the department of some extra expense. They 
all arrived in good order and were of a satisfactory quality; some few articles, our 
medicines among them, did not arrive till this spring, but no great inconvenience was 
experienced. It is believed from the promptness and energy displayed by the depart- 
ment that all will be on hand in due season the present year. 

With a sincere desire to perform the duties of my office to the satisfaction of the de- 
partment, and for the best interests of the Indians and agency under my charge, and 
thanking the department for the confidence implied in an unsolicited reappointment 
for a third term, I have the honor to be, sir, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 



The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



J. J. CRITCHLOW, 
United States Indian Agent 



COLVILLE AoEXcr, 
Fort Colville, Waah,, August 1, 1879. 

Sir : In submitting my seventh annual report of the condition of the Indian service 
under my charge, it gives me pleasure to congratulate the Indians on the mani- 
fest improvement they iiave made during the past year. It is daily apparent that they 
are endeavoring to assimilate their condition to that of white settlers. Their desire 
to own farms in severalty, to build upon and improve them, is a matter of jB^neral 
observation. They seem to have taken a new departure, and are continually widening 
the breach between their old customs and their new order of life. This condition of 
affairs is the result of different causes, the great influx of immigration and rapid 
settlement of the country convincing them of the necessity of providing permanent 
homes for themselves, in which they can be protected by the government, and the 
renewed confidence they feel in the ability of the department to assist them in their 
endeavors. The agricultural implements generously furu ished them by the government 
are being used to good advantage, and they are greatly encouraged by their excellent 
crops, which at present promise an abundant yield. 

The decision of the department to make no more reservations, but to give the In- 
dians the alternative of going upon such reserves as are already established or adopt 
the habits of civilization, has had a very beneficial effect upon the Indians of this 
agency, and they are gradually preparing to conform to that order of things. In this 
connection it would soem imperative on the part of the government to provide the 
necessary legislation to enable those who wisii to become citizens to do so, as there 
seems to be no well-deiiued law on that subject. The applications of Indians to make 
homestead entries have in some instances been refused, the reason being given that 
there Avas no law enabling an Indian to avail himself of that act. As one oi the main 
objections in the mind of an Indian to becoming a citizen is his dread of taxation, I 
would recommend that some provision be made to relieve him from the payment of 
taxes during a limited period, as it is only by actual experience of the protection 
aitbrded him that he will ever become reconciled to the system. 

The importance of erecting agency buildings upon the reservation is constantly 
more apparent. There has always been a great drawback to this reservation from the 
want of the necessary agency buildings, none ever having been erected here. Many of 
the Indians who now hesitate about removing to the reserve would do so if the agent 
were established there and the neces8aryniill8,shops,school-bnildings,&c., were built. 
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An estimate for the funds necessary for sach purpose was forwarded to yoar office on 
the 24th ultimo. 

It is much to the credit of these Indians that they should have built so many houses, 
barns, jipranaries, &c., and done so much fencing with but the assistance of a row nails, 
axes, and saws from the government with which to accomplish so much. With the 
price of lumber at $20 to $25 per thousand, it has been a great tax on their limited 
means to obtain sufficient for flooring their granaries, thrashing-floors, houses, &c. ; 
yet as a general thing their houses are well built. 

The growing crops can only be estimated, but they are sufficiently advanced to war- 
rant the statement that they will be greatly in excess of the previous year; the wheat 
may be placed at 15,000 bushels; corn, 430 bushels; oats, 4,000 bushels; potatoes, 
2,500 bushels ; turnips, 500 bushels; onions, 450 bushels; beans, 50 bushels; number 
of melons, 2,000 ; pumpkins, 600 ; hay cut, 100 tons ; which is sufficient evidence of 
progress. Besides this no inconsiderable portion of their living is obtained by work- 
ing for the farmers and others, their labor being in constant demand at liberal wages; 
and also in cutting and splitting wood for the contractors for the military post here 
and at Camp Cceur d'Al^ne. 

While there is satisfactory evidence of thrift and progress in civilized pursuits in 
every tribe l>elonging to this agency, in none is it so apparent as among the Cgbut 
d'Al^nes ; tbey excel all others in the number of their well-improved farms and in the 
crops they raise. They have purchased this spring fifteen wagons, with their own 
means, and for ten of which they paid one hundred and forty dollars each, and propose 
to purchase a reaper and thrasher for the coming harvest. With the exception of 
boarding-school for the education of 25 scholars, they have never received assistance 
from the government, and tbey ask none, other than a confirmation of their reserva- 
tion and some assurance that they will not be molested in their present homes. 

The boarding-school established in December last has been in charge of Sisters of 
Charity, and the progress made by the scholars is satisfactory in every respect. So 
anxious are the Indians to have their children educated that they urge upon the teach- 
ers more than are provided for by the government, and they are educating in excess 
of that number as many as their limited means will allow. 

The Colville school, in which forty scholars are being boarded, clothed, and educated 
by the government, is also in charge of Sisters of Charity, and has also been conducted 
wi th the same satisfactory results ; the proficiency of the scholars in their various studies 
greatly surprised the large number of citizens who were present at the recent com- 
mencement. More than double the number of scholars would seek admittance to the 
school if the facilities were furnished. The desire of the Indians to have their children 
edncated is in keeping with their advanced civilization in other respects. 

The missionary work among them is carried on by the Jesuit Fathers, with the same 
zeal that has ever charactenzed that order. By their earnest, patient, and untiring 
eiforts they now count their church members by the thousands, and this number is 
yearly increasing. The Indians have built two small churches, by their own unaided 
eiforts, during the past year, and have hewn the timbers and assisted materially in 
other ways towards the erection of a large and commodious church at the Catholic 
Mission. 

I inclose herewith the report of the agency farmer, in which several matters of in- 
terest are noticed in detail and more fully than I have done in my main report. The 
statistical report called for is also inclosed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN A. SIMMS, 
United States Indian Agent 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



CoLviLLK Indian Agkncy, Wash., 

Che ivelah, July 26f 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor herewith to hand you my report of the farming operations of 
the Indians within your agency. 

On tlie 16th of April, agreeable to yonr instructions, accompanied by the interpreter, 
I left the agency for^^he purpose of visiting the Colvilles, Lakes, San Pools, Okanogans 
and Spokaues. On my way down the valley I examined the farms of the Indians along 
tlie route. Owing to the excessive rains not much had yet been done, but prejiara- 
tious were being made for commencing work as soon as the weather would permit. 
At the mission school farm considerable work had already been done. We there found 
the lirst wheat sown and up we had seen on the trip ; it was looking well ; and the 
little boys connected with the school, from twelve to fifteen years old, who were doing 
the work of the farm, were busily preparing other land for oats, potatoes, and their 
gardens. They showed a proficiency and knowledge in their work which you would 
hardly' expect to see in boys of their age. , 
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We then visited the Indian farms near the mission ; foand their fences had been put 
in good order, some land already sown, and other being prepared. After visiting 
some ten or twelve of their comfortable log cabins, erected by themselves, left for old 
Fort Colville ; crossed the Columbia at Kettle River Falls ferry and camped for night 
at the Indian village. The Lake Indians, who have farms within a few miles of uiis 
place, have here built fourteen small log cabins and eight barns or stables; they have 
also by their own labor erected a small chuich, a chapel, 18 by 25 feet, with board 
floor, with a small detached cabin for the occupancy of the Fathers when visiting 
them. Having all left for their farms, every house in the village was deserted ; we 
took possession of the Fathers' cabin for the night. Upon inquiry of some Indians 
camped near here we found it would be dangerous traveling to the Okanogan country, 
Kettle River being very high and dangerous fording (an Indian a few days before hav- 
ing had a horse drowned in crossing), ard the snow still so deep on the mountain trail 
as to render that impassable ; we were therefore compelled to abandon that part of 
our trip. 

We then went up the Columbia about 12 miles, stopping at the di£Eerent farms 
on the way. The first was Pierre's — about 12 acres, just opening — location and land 
good, with a chance of diHposing of vegetables to the miners in that vicinity; 
gave him some garden seeds. The next place was Anatole's; about 125 acres under 
fence, 50 to 60 under cultivation ; a good farm, well fenced and cultivated. Anatole 
was engaged when we were there in hauling rails upon a wagon of his own oonstmc- 
tioii. The wheels were of blocks sawed from logs about 20 inches in diameter, with 
heavy axletrees, bolsters, stakes, and tongue, and capable when rigged of holding and 
hauling 20 to 30 rails. During our trip we saw some eight or ten of this style of wagon 
or truck. Anatole has a good log dwelling, bam, and hen house. 

The next place visited was Isaac's ; about 100 acres inclosed and 30 under cnltiva- 
tion ; good log dwelling; poor barn. The next farm visited belonged to old Edward's 
band. Small, well-cultivated farms, with good fences and a few very poor barns in the 
vicinity of their farms, they residing in the summer or farming season in their lodges 
near the farm, and removing in the winter, bag and baggage, t o the village, or oollee- 
tion of houses near the ferry landing and vicinity of the church. 

After leaving old Edward's camp, wo struck up the mountain and over towards Ket- 
tle River; passed three small farms just opening, and came to young Edward's place, 
a line farm owned by him, and another, containing about 130 acres, near a small lake. 
They each had 30 to 40 acres under cultivation. Edward was patting np a fine log 
barn, and I promised him some nails for the roof of it. From here to where we began 
the descent to Kettle River passed several fine farms inclosed by good fences, and upon 
which the Indians were busily engaged in plowing, sowing, and planting. The giai- 
ing around in these hills was very fine, finer than anywhere else upon the trip, and 
equal and in some degree resembling the hills (not quite so rolling, but more elevated)* 
between Snake River and Colfax. We struck Kettle River about 12 miles above its 
mouth, and a short distance above the farms of Job<S's band. On the way down 
stopped at the different farms. Saw Jos6, and his people living right about talm — Jo- 
seph, Adolph, Adrian, Cornelius, Philip, and Andre ; they all have good farms, not 
large, and with rich soil, but cannot, with the limited number of implements, do aB« 
well as they wish to do, and as they otherwise would do if better supplied. Their 
farms are quite a little distance apart, and they have but one plow (a small one at- 
that) among them all. I told them I would represent the facts to you, and that yon, 
would assist them as soon as in your power to do so. Adrian and Philip have not yet 
decided whether to put in any wheat or not, for by the time the plow came to them 
for their work the laud would be so dry that their crops would amount to nothing and 
their labor be lost. They need a cradle, scythe and snath (there being some good hay 
land near them), two augers, and a grindstone. Below this band we came to the farm 
of Norbet and others. They need a plow and hoe. 

After leaving these places, we again ascended the mountain to visit the farms of 
Quis-tah and his people. They are located some three or four miles from both Colum- 
bia and Kettle Rivers, on a most beautiful prairie in this high land. There are two 
iuclosures ; the first, of about 100 acres, in wheat, com, oats, and gardens. This place 
was owned and occupied by two Indians, who were, at the time we were there, en- 
gaged in building fences. After a ride of half a mile, came to Quis-tah's and others' 
farms, about 300 acres under fence, and two-thirds of it cultivated. Part of their 
wheat was sown, and two plows were then running, preparing for oats, com, potatoes,. 
&.C, Quis-tah himself, who is a good mechanic, was putting up a fine log dwelling. I. 
noticed near his house four or five hundred feet of lumber and pit-saw frame with saw 
logs ready to again coninieuce sawing their flooring and other lumber as soon as the 
farm-work was over. In addition to the house then building, there were four other 
comfortable log dwellings occupied by families, with log bams for stables and thrash- 
ing ; log pig-pens, and two hen-houses of log, one for the laying and the other for set- 
ting hens. 

After leaving Qnis-tah's i)lace, we descended to the Columbia, and, crossing, camped > 
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for the night a short distance below tho old English boundary commission buildings, 
and near the old Hudson Bay Fort Colville. The next morning took an early start 
down the Columbia, via Rickey's Bridge, across Mill Creek. Down Mill Creek, at its 
mouth on the Columbia, came to the farms of Kasmer, or Cas-i-mer, and his band,^ 
Kom-mes, Martine, Pen-wa, Pierre, Joseph, Paul or Semer, and Quil Quil Skolski. Here 
was a village' of seven log dwellings and the same number of bams. The houses com- 
fortable, or hewn logs, and farms well fenced, and some of them well cultivated. We 
here met Joseph and Quain-akin, who have farms on the opposite side of the Colum- 
bia, and below the mouth of Kettle River. Owing to the high water we could not visit 
them. They need a plow, set of harness, and cradle. From these farms we kept on to 
Semer's place, a model farmer. His fences are in good order ; he has irrigating ditches, 
good log houses and was then erecting a log barn and stable, 50 by 18 feet, of peeled 
logs, with passageway through the center, to be covered with cedar shakes, and for 
which I promised him some nails. He had, while we were there, two plows running ; 
has a good, strong-made Eastern wagon, and three teams. 

The next place was Joe Louis's and his son-in-law Jeremiah's. Tbey had a small field 
on the bank of the Columbia, but were opening a much larger farm with good land 
for grain and some low land suitable for hay. They will have a good place. They 
were putting up a barn the size of Semer's, 50 by 18 feet, also of peeled logs. The next 
place visited was Qiiil-lo-asket's, another model farmer, with his log barn 60 by 18 feet, 
with his thrashing floor and granary (the only Indian seen on the trip thrashing his 
grain in his barn), two log dwellings, log granary with both wheat and oats thrashed 
and in the sheaf, an elliptic spring two-horse wagon. We saw him and one of his peo- 
ple leaving for church with a mule and horse harnessed together before this wagon, 
with half a dozen sheaves of oats in for feed for the horses. Quil-lo-asket himself, 
with a stove-pipe hat and black overcoat with cape on, driving. From here we went 
to Pascal's, another good farm of about 80 acres, with log dwelling and barn and a 
good Eastern-made wagon. A few calves in a pen, around which were some Hue-look- 
ing cows that the Indians were milking. 

From Pascal's to Charley's place. Charley has rather more land fenced in, than 
Pascal, part of which is cultivated for wheat and garden, and the balance used for hay, 
of which he cuts three or four tons. Charley prides himself upon his vegetables. He 
showed me beans and two kinds of pease, small and marrowfat, of last year's raising. 
His irrigating ditch, after using for his land, he runs down to the bank of the Columbia, 
where it is used by Chinese miners in gold washing, for which they pay Charley $5 per 
month. A short distance below Charley's house, on the bank of the river, with the 
help of ouly his own people, they have erected a neat little church (log) and a small 
cabin for the fathers' use when visiting them. 

After leaving Charley's place we intended going to old Charley's, but in some man- 
ner lost the trail and were compelled to camp that night in a low muddy place, and 
where there was but little feed for our animals. In the morning early left, and after 
a ride of five or six miles came to Ore-poken's, one of the Spokans. From his place 
we visited the farm of his son ; then on over the hills some three or four miles to the 
trail leading down the mountain to the Spokan River. We here struck a most 
beautiful flat of 500 or 600 acres, in which there were two or three small Indian farms 
or gardens of only three or four acres each. From here up the Spokan the traveliug^ 
was bad and dangerous. We had many streams to cross leading from the mountains 
to the river, deep and rapid, and one very bad landslide to pass over. We were glad 
when we again commenced ascending the mountain — a long, steep, and sandy trail. 
From the summit, a ride of fiveH)r six miles, through a fine grazing and wheat-produc- 
ing country of thousands of acres, with two or three permanent little streams running 
through it, brought us to the farm or farms of Ah-ma-melican, and a mile from there 
to Whistle-poo-sum's band and farms. At Ah-ma-melican camp there are between 200 
and three hundred acres inclosed, with probably 150 acres cultivated, and Whistle- 
poo-sum has, I should judge, nearly 800 acres inclosed. Within the inclosure are the 
different farms, not to exceed, however, 200 acres in cultivation. The land was so wet 
and miry that it was impossible to give it a thorough investigation. But little was 
doing excepting the repairing of the fencing. They were soon in hopes of getting in 
their wheat. Whistle-poo-sum had no seed wheat. I told him to send to the agency 
after some. 

After leaving this place, a ride of about eight miles through the timber brought 
us to Haines's, at Walker's Prairie. Glad to get into civilization again and to have a 
dry place to sleep and to cook our meals. We had had five days in succession of rain 
and snow, and but two days of clear pleasant weather on our trip. 

On the 3d of June we left for the Middle Spokan and CcBur d*A16ne reservation. 
The first farms visited were those of Baptiste Peone and Fragin and their people, some 
ten miles north of Spokan Falls. We here found some fine grazing and agricultural 
lands. The farms of the Indians looked well. Corn was very fine, but still I think 
early frosts will prevent its ripening. Wheat looked promising. Baptiste has a fine 
band of horses and also of cattle. The whites, though, are beginniug to hem themFiu 
pretty closely, but so far there has been no trouble on either side. 
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After leaviDf^ this place we saw no more Indian farms until strilUng the Coenr 
d'Aldne reservation. I was not only gratified but surprised with the ImproYenientB 
made by these Indians. Their reservation comprises a fine bod^ of gpizingy agrioal- 
tural, and timber land, and they are trying, to the best of their ability, to make as 
much of it available as possible. During our first day's travel on it from its northem 
border we passed several small farms. Although small patches only, they showed 
good cultivation, with rather small log dwellings and bams. At night we camped at 
Indian George's place — three families in log dwellings, with four barns. It being a 
cold rainy night, and our tent and blankets being wet, they vacated one of their 
houses for us. They still had quite a quantity of thrashed wheat and oats on hand. 
Their land showed good cultivation, crops looking very well, but fences not in as 
good condition as might be. 

In the morning early, started for the mission on the extreme southern border of res- 
ervation ; passed and visited 52 farms, nearly all inclosed, and ranning from 5 acres to 
nearly 100 in cultivation, and nearly all having either a small dwelling or bam of logs ; 
three or four of them had from 50 to 70 acres iu one piece plowed and sowed with wheat 
and oats. I was told of two of them whose crop last year of wheat and oats was over 
1,000 bushels each. They are iDdependent, purchasing their own implements. Ttiey 
have among them 15 Eastern-made lumber wagons, 10 of which were purchased new at 
$140 each, aud 5 second-hand ; many of them have two-wheeled carts for farm ubcs 
and live of them have from .3 to 5 yoke of work oxen. They intend this fall to par- 
chase 5 or 6 sulky plows, and a reaping and thrashing machine. There was bat one 
Indian among them all that asked for anything ; Abraham, who is paralyzed, wants a 
set of harness and cradle ; he is not able to work himself, and his wife has her husband 
and two children to provide for. Last spring they had a white man living near the 
reservation plow their land for them, for whom, to pay, she split rails ; and she also, 
for the mission farm, split 11,000, for which they paid her. I told her by applying to 
you she would certainly get her cradle and harness. The larger formers nave eaeh 
good farm implements. There was but one using the old Bickle for reaping, and he 
goes by* the name of-^he old tromatt. The head chief, Saltise, told me that he snpposed 
I was surprised at the small size of his and many other houses : but that as soon as they 
could supply themselves with sawed lumber they would build larger and better ones 
near the mission. They have laid out a small village, streets and alleys, &c. 

At present many of the Indians are engaged in packing oats to the Coenr d'Al^ne posti 
selling to the contractor there ; and also to Spokan Falls, and other adjoining towns, 
getting from 1^ to 2^ cents per pound. I was told in Pelouse City of their coming there 
aud buying oats at 1| cents per pound aud packing from there to Camp Coenr d^^ne, 
making 1 cent per pound. They labor under one great disadvantagje with the great 
quantity of grain raised by them, their long distance from a flouring mill, PeToose 
City being the nearest place at which they can got grinding done, some 18 or 20 miles 
distant from the northern border of reservation. One very gratifying thing is the ex- 
treme good feeling existing between the Indians and whites on the line of the reserva- 
tion and in the adjoining towns of Farmington and Pelouse City, in business and social 
relations. It is a common thing for the Cwur d'Aldnes, when visiting the towns, to 
call at the hotels or restaurants to get their meals, and paying without nesitation their 
50 cents for it the same as whites. 

In conclusion, I have to say with pleasure that in all that goes to make them a happy 
and prosperous i)eople they are showing great progress — in their farms ; in their desire 
for the education of their children ; in their religious duties, abandoning their Indian 
dress and customs for that of the whites ; and in taking a great interest in all things 
tending to their advancement in civilization. During our trip we have visited nearly 
1*20 of their dwelling houses, which compare favorably with the generality of log 
houses in a new country, and have tried as much as was iu our power to make our- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with all that was doing. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES O'NEILL, 
Farmer f ColviUe Agency, 

Hon. John A. Simms, 

United States Indian Agent, Colcille Agency, Wash, 



Indian Agency, Neah Bay, Wash., 

August 7, 1879. 

SiK : In compliance with instructions received, I herewith transmit my second an- 
nual report of this agency. 

The tribes under my supervision, Mnl'ahs and Quillehutes will, ere long, unless 
some powerful disturbing element interferes, become one people. The apt)roach to 
this has been most rapid during the past year. Several cases of intermarriage have 
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occurred, while mntnal good feeling and a strong desire for close unity is observable 
throughout. Both are an industrious people, with pursuics in common, interests more 
in common than ever l)efore, and both are also extremely loyal to the United States 
Governmofit, and obedient to its officers under whoso immediate care they are placeil. 
Add to thirt their friendly feeling toward the whites, whether strangers or whites of 
whom they have some knowledge, and the establishing of a mail route between the 
settlers in the Qnillehute Valley and this agency ; the close proximity of the tribes to 
€ach other (the nearest village of the Makabs, *^ Hoselt,'' being but 16 miles from the 
head village of the Quillehntes) ; the breaking down of the strong barrier of mistrust 
and jealousy which two years ago held them aloof from each other; all unite in bring- 
ing about the amalgamation with these two tribes, so assimilated and peaceably dis- 
posed ; and if, at any future period, it should be the will of the government to move 
these Quillehntes on to the reservation, and into the midst of the Makahs, I am satis- 
fied no force will be ueeded in their case; and although they are naturally endeared to 
tbe homes of their forefathers, and express constantly strong fears in this respect, yet 
I am certain, if the mandate went forth, they would be sadly obedient. And the day 
will come when this removal will be necessary, for the country they occupy is fast be- 
coming settled ; a long stretch of rich loamy prairie extends inland, and it is already 
dotted with the homes of several families of whites ; and these people are sending forth, 
through the press and otherwise, glowing accounts of this section, while they ai'e al- 
ready driving their fat stock into the distant markets, and have an established mail 
route. There can be no doubt, then, that as settlers will surely come in, the necessity 
for moving these Quillehntes on t.o the agency will become obligatory. 

I would state, however, that at present I think it would not be good policy to move the 
Quillehntes. There is, and will be for some time to come, sufficient room for both whites 
and Indians. The Quillehntes themselvesgivea passive assent to their country beingset- 
tied, and were it not for the <lread of removal, would be more than content, while the 
settlers need their services, and have no difficulty in obtaining them ; in fact, it is to the 
settlers' interests that these people remain. Again, the Indians are excedingly moder- 
ate, so far as land is concerned ; they are not agriculturists, and the land needed by 
them is in the immediate vicinity of their homes. They are not a scattered people, but 
dwell principally in one large village, and close to the coast line, where they have on 
several occasions been instrumental in saving the life and property of sufferers by 
shipwreck, who invariably receive the greatest care and attention from them, even 
when exfiecting no remunerative return. I would therefore urge upon the government 
that the Quillebutes be permitted to remain in their present homes, and not to be re- 
moved on to the reservation until it becomes a necessity, as their homes are but a 
short distance beyond the limits of the reserve. An order for their removal was given 
some time ago, but was, happily for them, canceled. • 

AGRICULTURE AND PROGRESS. 

Of the agency farm, situated at Hobuck, and distant from the agency four miles, it 
may be stated that the sandy nature of the soil, and the want of fertilizing material wil 
compel me to discontinue it as a farm, and to let the whole area become a stock range. I 
pnrpose breaking new ground at a distance from the present farm site, and nearer the 
agency, for any additional produce that may be required beyond what can be grown at the 
agency or Neah Bay Village. My crops at the farm this season will be unsatisfactory, and 
it would be folly to waste seed and labor another year. 

The land under crop at Neah Bay Village and the agency (distant two miles from each 
other) will bear a better yield ; particularly that portion cultivated by the boys of the In- 
dustrial School, and if the weather and the worms permit, I shall have a moderately fair 
yield. The spring weather was extremely late this year, and the humidity of tbe climate 
at certain seasons is a great drawback to crops. 

With reference to agricultnie by the Indians, the accompanying statistics will show 
a marked improvement in this diiection, at least for the people. It should ba thoroughly 
understood that agricultaie with ihese tribes is not an absolute necessity, and will never 
be in great fivor with them. This is not from any distaste for these pursnits, nor from 
habits of indolence; far from it. I question if the United St-ates Government has in 
its dumiLions Indians moie industrious than these Makahs and Quillehntes; but their in- 
dustry tendd in another direction. The ocean and Straits of Faca, upon whose shores 
they dwell, gives them all they need, and with no niggard baud. The supply never 
gives out; and, Hbo\e all, it is an immediate return for their exertions. L«ttle as they 
have tried agriculture, they are aware that this industry has many drawbacks; that to 
clciir, plow, and plant, mee s at times with an uncertain harvest. The army worm and 
rust made havoc with the crops last year, and the same drawbacks are experienced this 
year; though so far not to the same extent; whereas to fish is to give them certain re- 
turns, and IS moreover exceedingly remunerative. Whale, fur, seal, salmon, and dog- 
tish are the main features of their industriee, and as they find a ready market, consid- 
erable sums are annually realized by them ; and, being a race of tl«\i-^%^A»\^ .n^«^ Na<«^<^ 
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by Ihe line what sniall fish tbey require^ with but little exertion. Viewing the cose in 
this light, but little blanio cud be attached to them if they do not put otude the har- 
poon, 8faI-Hpear, and linen, for the plow, hoe, and Rpade. lam desirone to impress upon 
the d(*]>artment the fat t that although I am stiongly urged to atimulate my charges 
to turn their attention to agriculture, and although I have and am doing my l>e8t en- 
deavorH toward that end, I have, as above represented, so great an obstacle before me, 
the utility of which is so clear, that no amount of reasoning will make the one to super- 
sede the other ; and wlien the tuvo avocations are tried and compared, the favor is so 
fireat on the side of their present industry (that of fishermen), that I or any other man 
would fail utterly to lead them ojttionally to agriculture. 

The Quillehutes have made considerable progress in the way of bnildings, several 
families have erected very neut hous'^s, thus ignoring the old smoke-dried ranches ; and 
it is to the credit of some of these people that they have not only adopted the white 
man's habits of cooking their food, and in the cleanliness of their abodes, but that 
whitewash on the exterior walls, and paper lining, give them a wholesome appearance; 
and as these people are very hospitable, the settlers, as they come and go, invariably 
occupy one or other of them ; the Indians, proud of the opportunity to vacate for the 
time being in their favor, giving the whites, particularly the ladies, sole posaessiou, 
with an abundance of new blankets. All this is veiy gratifying, and shows the good 
feeling existingr. 

These people have also considerable land under cultivation, and the increase is very 
marked since my last annual report. With reference to the foregoing remarks on In- 
dian agriculture, I may qualify somewhat with the Quillehutes; for their tishing 
grounds are not soremnnerative as those of the Makahs. Although they are a raceof 
tishermen, they depend somewhat for subsistence on the kamas root, but not to any 
extent; however, it becomes a fact simple, that as th^ir country contains kamas root, 
they have become habituated to it, and it forms a portion of their food to a limited 
extent. As the settlers are taking up the land most favorable for the growth of this 
plant, a substitute is looked for, and I think little difficulty will be experienced iu 
inducing them to continue to increase in the cultivation of their land, if not to the 
extent of becoming fanners, certainly to a greater extent than will be attained by the 
Makahs living near Cape Flattery and the Straits of Fuoa. 

Witb theMukah tribt*, no very marked improvement has been made during the past 
year in the way of houHes. They have, however, done considerable in clearing laud 
of the underbrnsh, fencing, etc., and they have more land under cultivation than last 
year; iu fact, several of theui have very respectable crops in the ground. 

It is a ]>lea ure to state that although the morality of these people is not of a very 
high order (the pernicious practice of free-love being somewhat rife here), I have, by 
punishment and t)ther>vise, greatly reduced crime iu this direction, and cases of infi- 
<lolity are comparatively rare now. And another mark of progress is the number who 
wear citizens' dress. All, or nearly all, save the old of the tribes, are, purticnlarly 
when moving abroad, suirably attired, and one no longer finds the men exposing them- 
selves in a state of half nudity. This has been the result of moral suasion iu a great 
measure, or threats of sterner measures. 

Of religious elements there is little or none, beyond the inmates of the iiidnstrial 
school. Unhappily, their experience in this direction has not led to favorable resnlta, 
and as this occurred before my advent I am in no way responsible. 

Th» l>elief in native doctors or medicine men is fast becoming a myth among them, 
but their barbarous rites and ceremonies are still held, though with some attention to 
dec rum, and these old-time ceremonies can only be eradicated with their further ad- 
vancement, ste»petl as they are in superstition in good and bad spirits, who mnat by 
such rites he propitiated. I can st<bte, however, their adhesion to these observanoea 
is very gradually but surely dying out, and is becoming yearly less demonstrative, 
and with the further advent of the whites and the school traiuing received by many of 
the rising generation will eventually die out. 

In January last, and in order to try and reduce the commission of so many petty offenses 
(before aliuduii to), I appointed live members of each village throughout the agency to 
act as elders or head-men, whose duty it is to try all cases not of a serious nature, the 
punishment in each case to be left for my final approval or disapproval. I find this 
acts admirably ; it is a sure way of bringing offenses to light, therefore a strong pm- 
veutive. It is also a great promoter of cleanliness and decorum iu the villagea. 1 
strongly reoomniend it. 

AGENCY BUILDINGS. 

Two additional dwelling-houses for the acc-^mmodation of the employes have been 

built during the past year, and many substantial repairs have been done to the 

other buildings of the agency, which were fiwt falling into ruin. Much new fencing 

has a's') been mud ■, also repairing of old fences; u:04t of the buil'^iugs have also been 

repainted and otherwise renovated. 
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The a<;enc.v has been long in need of a ^ood supply of w^ter ; the department^ hovT^- 
ever, kindly granted an appropriation for this iiuprovdment, and I have had a lar|]i^e 
dam made to oonfiue the water from above; have bnilt a large tank midday between 
the dam or reservoir and the buildings, laid 1,100 feen of wood water pipe, and ciirrled 
an abundant supply of good water into the industrial soiiool and agency premises. A 
well has also been sunk atiNeah Bay Village, and a puiup placed in: position for the ac- 
commodation of the employes in that section. i 

The department has also granted an appropriation of $1,000 for the erection of a hos- 
pital and the procuring of the necessary appnrtHiiances, a need long felt, and which 
will be commenced as soon as material can be collected for ttie construe lion. 

CATTLE-RAISIXO. 

I 
1 

The government cattle of this agency are (per last return) .'S4 head with an- increase* 
during the fiscal year of 35 calves, but the greater portion of these stock are smalt, ^he 
larger animals having been killed from time to time for consumption by the industrial 
echool. The Indians own a few head of cattle, also some horses, but until last year 
tliey made no provision whatever for them and the deaths overaverAged the increase. 
Last year, however, some attempt was made by them to cut and cure wild hay, and* 
although totally insuMcient, being their first effort in this direction, it was a fair be- 
ginning. I am endeavoring to stimulate them to fresh exertion this season ^we are 
now in the midst of our haying). These people don't care for stock, and their horses are* 
of no usd to them. 

EDUCATION, 

The untiring efforts of those tinder whose immediate supervision the industrial school 
is placed are bearing good results; a better, more honest of purpose, or attentive scUopl 
of boys and girls it would be hard to find in any community. The school is a grand 
success, and its existence has been a blessing to the Makahs, and much of the good 
done is to be attributed to this institution ; several who have now left school and have 
returned to the tribe can read and write fairly, and are possessed of other branches of 
knowledge meet useful. Their voices have considerable weight with the tribe, and I 
Hhonld be most ready to increase the number of boarding-scholars (now 34) would the 
appropriation permit of it; so far as room is concerned, double the dumber could be 
accommodated. 

The boys of the institution are taught all the out-door work and are instructed in the 
field and garden, while tlae girls are taught cooking, washing and inming, making and 
mending of garments, knitting and darning, making butter, &q. In the school-room 
tliey are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, the use of the maps, singing, 
and reciting, aud the English language alone is spoken whether in or out of the school- 
room. * 

EMPLOYES. 

The employ^ in every branch of the service at this agency give me entire satisfao- 
tiori. I may justly speak of them as well up in their duties, exemplary in their conduct, 
kind and patient where their duties bring them in direct contact with the Indians; and 
where the employes of an agency show such traits of character, it has a most beneficial 
effect- 
There are three apprentices, two of whom are apprenticed to the carpenter, and one 
to the farmer, and of the advancement of these youths I can speak in the highest praise 

LOYALTY. 

I have stated that the Indians of this agency are most loyal to the government. During 
the war with the hostiles in Oregon last year, these people knew as mucn of it as we 
did. Several of them can read, and as they had access to our weekly papers, the young 
men of the tribe capable eagerly pernsed them. Their sympathies were entirely, 
with the government, and although General Howard, commanding the Department of 
Columbia, wrote me that it was currently reported emissaries from the hostiles were 
tampering with the tribes on this side of the mountains, I am satistied none ventured 
nmong these people, for, such is my faith in their fidelity, they would have handed thent 
over to justice. 

SANITARY. 

The health of the Indians for the past year has been good. The physician's returns 
show the following : Births, 22 ; deaths, 13 ; number treated during the year, 590, whioh 
last number (590) include all cases receiving medical aid. 

It is difficult to obtain the number of birttis aud deaths with any accuracy, aa tb^ 
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yillagen of the Maknhs are scattered and at a distaoce, and the lodiaDS are advene to 
to giving accouDtuf thi'se transactions. 

In oouclnsion, I wonld insert tbe following nieteorologicnl record, and for which I am 
indebted to Mr. Jas. G. Swan, insiMfotor of cnstonis and volnntary observer at Neah Bay 
for tbe Unitf d States Signal Service. I snbscribe it here to show the depart nient the ex- 
treme humidity of this climate, and it may be taken as a fair average of each year's 
occurrence. 

Meteorological record. 
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Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHAS. WILLOUGHBY, 
United States Indian Agent, Neak Bay Agtmcjf. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Office IT^nited States Indian Agent for thk 

PCYALLUP, NKJit^UALLY, CHEIIALIS, AND Ol'llER INDIAN TiCIBICB, 

Ohjmpia^ Wabh,, Augu8t S8, 1879. 

Sir: In accordance with the requirements of the Indian Bureau, I have the honor to 
submit tbe following as my fourth annual rpi>orf, being for tbe year 1879, as Uuit<^ 
States Indian agent for the ditt'erent reservations, tribes, and bauds belonging to thu 
ageuc3% 

, RESERVATIONS, TRIBES, AND BANDS. 

There are five reservations and tribes, and eight bands not on reservations belonging 
to this ajjency, viz : 

PuyaJhip Reservation, contninin<; 18,0(U.5:) acres, and a population of &60 Indians, 
situiifed on Commencement Bay, 40 miles nurth of Olympia, and including miles of 
tbe Puyallup River from near its mouth. 

XetKinaUy Reservation, containing 4,717.^') acres and a popniation of 165 Indians, 
situated on the Nesqually River, 14 miles east of Olympia, and including 3^ miles of 
that river, beginning 4 miles from its mouth. 

i<quaxin Reiiervation, containing 1,494.15 acres and a popniation of 100 Indians, said 
reservation being an it^land in ]*nget Sound 10 miles north of Olympia. 

Chehatis Reservation, containing 4,t^i4.8:$ acres and a population of 205 Indians, and 
situated on the north side of the Chehalis River, about 4U miles from its nionthyuud 
including the month of Black River, about 25 miles southwest of Olympia. 

Shoal U'ater Bay Reservation, containing about 340 acres and a popniation of 1D3 In- 
diaos, situated on the north shore of Shoal Water Bay of the Paciho Ocean, 90 miles 
southwest of Olympia, by the nearest traveled route. 

Gray's Harbor /^a/id, situated on Gray's Harbor and tributaries, abontOO milessODth- 
west of Olympia, and consisting of 164 Indians, men, womeu, and children. 

Gig HarJjor Band, consisting of 40 Indians, men, women, and children, SLd situated 
on Gig Harbor of Puget Sound, 35 miles north of Olympia. 

Mud Bay Band, consisting of 41 Indians, men, womeu, and children, and situated on 
Mud Bay of Puget Sound, ri miles northwest of Olympia. 

South Bay JSatid, couHisting of 30 Indians, men, women, and children, and sitnated on 
South Bay of Puget Sound, G miles northeast of Olympia. 

Olympia Band, consisting of 43 Indians, men, women, and children, and living around 
Olympia. 

Cowlitz Band, oonsistingof 60 Indians, men, women, and children, and situated on the 
Cowlitz River near its mouth, 65 miles south of Olympia. 
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Cowlitz Klirkitat Band^ consisting of 105 Indians, men, women, and children, and situ- 
ated on the Upper Cowlitz River and tributaries, about 40 miles southeast of Olympia. 

Louis River J^and, consisting of 104 Indians, men, women, and children, and situated 
on the Louis River and tributaries, about 90 miles southeast of Olympia. 

LANGUAGES SPOKBX. 

The Payallup, Nesqually, and Squaxin tribes, and the Gig Harbor, Mud Bay, South 
Bay, and Olympia bands, all talk the samelauf^ia^^o and are doubtless branches of one 
tribe. The Chehalis and Shoal Water Bay tribes and the Gray's Harbor band all talk 
the same language. The Lower Cowlitz band is the remnant of a once powerful tribe 
and talks a language different from all others. The Upper Cowlitz Klickitat and 
Louis River bands talk one language, the Klickitat spoken by most of the Yakamas. 

CONDITION, HABITS, ETC. 

The condition of the different tribes and bands belonging to this agency is much 
changed from the wild aboriginal state, especially as to dress. All have discarded the 
blauket, breech-clout, and Icggins, and adopted the style of dress of the whites and 
follow r.he fashions as near as their means will permit. Especially is this the case 
among the females, who are close observers of the fashion follies of their white sisters, 
and make ingenious and energetic efforts to have their dresses in the latest style. 
The 

DISPOSITION 

of the Indians under my care is wholly peaceable, and they cannot be driven into war 
with the whites or with each other, except by the grossest injustice, oppression, and 
abuse. The five reservations and eight outside bands before mentioned are more or 
less intermixed with and surrounded by white settlers, with whom they have daily in- 
tercourse, and among whom they find constant employment, upon the proceeds of which 
they are mostly dependent for the necessaries of life. 

SHOAL WATER BAY RESERVATION. 

This reservation contains only 340 acres, mostly broken and poor. As stated in my 
report for 1877 (see report Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1877, p. 192), the Indians 
of this reservation got that portion of the same bordering on the bay surveyed into 
lots. Upon said lots they have built 20 comfortable fjrame houses, mostly one and a 
half and two stories, and generally supplied \^'ith stoves and cooking-stoves, chairs, 
tables, and other furniture like whites. Besides their Jots in their new town (which 
they have named Tokes Town), they have built seven stables, as most of them have 
horses and cattle, as will be seen by the accompanying statistical report of said reser- 
vation. They have but four old-fashioned Indian lodges in said town. They have 
built six new dwelling houses in said town during the last year. They are very anx- 
ious to have a school m tbeir new town for their children, andoffer to furnish a school- 
room if the government will furnish a teacher for a day school. But from the fact 
that these people live by gathering oysters for the whites at various distances from 
their town and are therefore much of their time absent from their homes, a day 
school with children boarding at their homes would therefore be uncertain and nu- 
profitable to the children. An industrial boarding school is therefore the only kind of 
a school that would be beneficial to them. (See what is said about this reservation 
on page 141 of report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1876.) 

REASONS FOR AN INDUSTRIAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Considering the fact that the Indians belonging to the Shoal Water Bay Reservation 
and for many miles around that vicinity were robbed of their country by our govern- 
ment after assembling them in council at Gray's Harbor, iu 185.5, over a week, and at- 
tempting to make a treaty with them to purchase a vast region of country from them, 
thereby acknowledging their legal right to it, and then taking it without their permis- 
sion and without paying them one cent for it (see report Commissioner Indian Affairs 
fir 1872, pp. 135, 136), our government rest^ under a- strong moral obligation to make 
reparation to a small extent to these people by erecting and maintaining an industrial 
boarding-school on their little reservation for civilizing and cultnring their children 
and preparing them for citizenship; and I respectfully and urgently request that this 
be done, as at least 25 luaiau children of school ages could be readily obtained for such 
a school, who are now growing up iu the ignorance and superatitUm^^ ^InS^^yc >^^s.^\^N)^« 
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CHEHALI8 REBKRVATIok. 

Tbe fincestors of these Indians belonging to this referration were amoni; those of 
Shoal Water'Bay Reservation and other Indians that were assembled at Grsy^s Harbor, 
in 1&G5, hy Gov. 1. 1. Stevens, to lie treated with for the sale of their conntry, extend- 
ing from the Cascade Monntains-1'20 miles west to the Pacific Ocean; and from a short 
distance sonth of this place on south 60 miles to the Columbia River. Governor 
Stevens had the intended treaty drawn up at his oflSce iu this place. You will find 
said treaty signed in part and recorded in the treaty record sent to your bareaa with 
records of the office superintendent Indian affairs of this Territory wheo said office 
was abolished in 1874. The chiefs and headmen of tbe various tribes composing the 
council referred to refused to s^gn the treaty unless some articles were added defining 

jeservations which they desired, as none wore mentioned in il. But Governor Stevens 
refused to allow it to be altered in the least, telling them that their Great Father at 
Wat'hington, who loved Iheui and knew what was best for them, would assign them 
reservations where he thought best for their good. Tbe Indians could not see this, 
and nftcr debating the matter with them several days. Governor Stevens left in dis- 
gnst and the conncil broke, never to bo reconvened. 

The present Chehalis Reservation was set apart by direction of the Secretary of tbe 
Interior nice years afterwaids, July 8, 1864, and contains 4,S24f acres of land, over 
half of which is bottom lands of the Chehalis and Black Rivers, rich^but heavily tim- 

'bered. I had a commodious bonrding-school building erected there in 1872, and an 
indntstrial school was commenced there about the beginning of 1873, and continued 
with from i;0 to 40 pnpils till June, 1875, when it was discontinued for want of funds. 
Since then, there being no employ <5s at that reservation to encourage, advise, and 
direct the Indians and hold them on to the civilizing process, most of them have retro- 
graded morally and in prosperity. But I am mnch pleased at having received within 

• the last few days a letter from the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, under 
(late of 17th nit., authorizing me to nominate teachei^ and reopen the industrial boanl- 
ing-school at Chehalis Reservation. This I will do as soon as lean get some repairs 
made, procure the necessary supplies, and find the right kinci of persons for teachers, 
which is the matter of most importance, as upon the selection of proper teachers de- 
pends the etliciency of the school. (Seni repoit Commissioner Indian Affairs for 1H7^ 
p. 331.) Tbe statistical report of the Chehalis Reservation, herewith sent, shows that 
the Indians of this reservation have 76 head ot horses, 26 head of cattle, 13 dwelling- 
houses, 8 lodges, lU stables, 10 wagons, 351 acres of land inclosed. Raised this year, 
wheat. 360 bushels; oats, 611 bushels; potatoes, 285 bushels; pease, 165buHhel8 ; tim- 

'«ithy hay, lG6|tons. This reservation will be waked up by the industrial boarding- 
echuol and its employ<^S; and do much better next year. 

KESQUALLY RBSERVATION. 

This is one of the treaty reservations of the Medicine Creek treaty, the first treaty 
-Legotiated by our government with the Indians in the limits of this Territory, Decem- 
ber 24, 1^54, thoDgh it is not exactly a treaty reservation, as it was designated at a 
council held with the Indians who were paities of that treaty in August, 185ii, in ex- 
change lor one of the reservations set apart at said treaty, which the Indians refused 
to acce]>t when they found out what it was. The present Nesqually reservation con- 
taii:s 4,717.'a:5 acres, about thiee-fourths of -^hich is poor sandy upland, only fit for 
]iastniDge, and mostly prairie, though fir and oak busi es are fast spreading over thei«e 
. praii ies. 1 he Ne»-(jna]ly Riv« r iuuh thiongh the reservation east and west. There are 
striiiH of bottom land along tach side of this ri^^er, amounting to about l,Ii50 acres, 
.mostly rich laud, but heavily timbered, except what little has been cleared. Tbei'e 
was a farmer employed at this reservation by the government for the Indians some 
yeais after it was set a])art, but with very little perceptible beneiit to them. There 
have been no government employes there since I took cliarge of this agency, oonse- 
quently uo perceptible change has fakcn place among them, except slow decay. 

EFKOKT8 TO IMrROVE THEM. 

I at>pointed a council of three chiefs, with two sheriffs to keep order, t.o try and pnnish 
for minor ofiensts, with right to appeal to me. 8nch is the case with all the res- 
ervations under my charge exce])t Puyallnp, where they have a chief of police and six 
policemen. I have frequent cases of a)>peal to try. I visit the NesquaJly and other 
recervations as often as possible, and convene tbe Indians and advise, instruct, and en- 
courage them as much as possible. I have had the Rev. M. G. Mann, teacher at Pu- 
yallup, to visit the Nesqually Ke.servation, 25 miles distant, as often as i>osHib1e, and 
preach to the Indians there, which has resnlte<l very enconmgingly, as be is alioat to 
orgAuize a church there of about i^O nieml>eis. This reservation has much good fi^raz- 
iog lHnd,audf with my encouragemeut and assistance while sux)eriuteudcnt uf Indian 
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affaTR Washin^on Territory, tbey got tlie wliole reservation inclosed for the benefit 
of their own live stock and to exclude that of neighboring whites, and I have en- 
couraged them to own cattle and sheep. Tae accompanying statistics of that reserva- 
tion shows that they have 85 head of horses, 63 head of cattle, 23 head of sheep and 
8 head of hogs, 19 houses, 16 stables, and 5 lodges. As before stated, their whole res- 
ervation of 4,717i acres is all inclosed. Within this inclo^nre they have individual in- 
closures amounting to 310 acres and 65 acres nnder cultivation, and have raised this 
season 270 bushels of wheat, 420 bushels of oats. 2,30() basliels of p itatoes, 350 bushels 
of turuips, and 45 tons of hay; and a number of them have ganlens in which they 
have cabbages, carrots, parsnips, and other vegetables, and some fruit trees. 

SQUAXIN RESERVATION. 

This reservation, being an island (as before stated), is inclosed by water. It is heav- 
ily timbered with ilr almost wholly, aud requires much labor to clear and prepare it 
for cultivation. The land is disposed to be sandy and of a secondary quality, but will 
produce whea^, oats, and timothy, potatoes and other garden vegetables, in all parts, 
and in some places luxuriaotly when cultivated. This reservation is the only remain- 
ing treaty reservation of the original, three set apart and defined in the treaty, the 
other two being changed. The Squaxin being the best of the original three, the agency 
was established on it and good agency buildings put np, such as a dwelling-house and 
office for agent, birn, blacksmith-shop and carpenter* shops, school-hon^e, and residences 
of physician and other empiojds and a wharf and warehouse bnilt, <&c.y and consider- 
able land cleared around the agency, fruit trees set out, <&c. But the agency was only 
retaiued there a few years, and was removed with the government employes to Puyal- 
Inp, much the largest and greatly the best reservation belonging to this agency. The 
exchange was made in 1856. After the removal of the agency from Squaxin, all improve- 
ments ceased and slow decay commenced there and still continues. Most of the build- 
ings erected there by the government have either rotted down or are in ruins. Most 
of the cleared land is covered with bushes, except a few acres of good meadow, which 
has been kept fenced and is mowed yearly for hay. A few of the old fruit trees are 
still standing and produce some fruit amid the wild bushes that have grown up around 
them. The Indians have hats and a few tolerably good frame honses at various points 
around the shore of their island reservation, and in a few places have little meadows 
and patches of potatioes and occasionally other vegetables. Bat they depend for sub- 
sistence almost wholly npon fishing, oystorlog, and working for the whites in loggiuge 
camps and on farms, and only use their houses on their reservation as headquarters in 
bad weather and when thej'^are out of employment. I had the Squaxin with the mos) 
of the other reservations in this Territory surveyed into 40 acre lots iu 1873, and hav- 
used every effort to induce them to select claims, improve, cultivate, and make perma- 
nent homes on them. I have got plenty of fine promises but very little performance 
on this reservation. 

A FACT PROVED BY MY EXPERIENCE, 

beyond a doubt, is that it is just as impossible to get Indians who have grown np with 
wild indolent Indian habits to settle down in separate permanent homes, improve, cul- 
tivate, and subsist from the soil like white men, without good white employes to en- 
courage, direct, and hold them np to their work, as it is to get vines of any kind to grow 
np from the ground without walls, posts, or poles to cling to a'ld support them.' There- 
fore it is useless folly for onr goverument to give any wild uncultivated Indians a 
reservation without at the same time providing them' with energetic, conscientious, 
skillful employes to be constantly with them, with authority to direct and power to 
hold them to their homes, aud to the work necessary to obtain a subsisteoc:^ from the 
soil. The statistics of the almost deserted Squaxin Reservation herewith sent has no 
progress to show towards civilization. 

PUYALLUP RESERVATION. 

The fact proved by my experience, as above mentioned, is most signally demonstrated 
by the l^nyallup Reservation, which has not been wholly without the presence of govern- 
ment employtSs for abont twenty years, and whore the Indians have made and ai-e now 
making rapid progress in genuine Christian civilization. The fact as to whether the 
presence of government employ^.') among Indians conduces to their progress in civiliza- 
lion or not dt^pends wholly upon thecharacrer of the employ^i. If they are selfish per- 
sons, who take employment among the Indians wholly for the purpose of making 
money, and care nothing for the good of the Indians, their presence among them will 
be more of a curse than a blessing. But, on the other hand, if the employes are un- 
selfish, and their highest object iu seeking employment among the ludian^ \& VVs:^ n^<^^ 
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of the iDdiflDs, and they are skillful and possess good jndgment, energy, missionary zenl , 
&c., tben their presence is a constant blessing to the Indians. It did not take me long 
to learn these facts, but it did t»ke me some years to find the right kind of persons for 
employes. I have heretofore been allowed only teachers for one school and that at 
Pnyaliup. I have been tolerably successful in finding the right kind of persons at that 
school, and the consequence has been that there is a live, growing Presbyterian church 
at that reservation of 225 members, and, as will he seen by the accompanying statistics 
for that reservation, the Indians thereof have 1,550 acres of their formerly heavy tim- 
bered lands under fence in 127 separate farms and inclosnres, 1,054 acres nnder cultiva- 
tion this year, upon which ihey have raised 1,050 bushels of wheat, 4,600 bushels ot oats, 
K'.O bushels of garden corn,. 4,000 bushels of potatoes, 3,200 bushels of turnips, 600 bushels 
of pease, 500 bushels of onions, and 975 tons ot hay, besides quantities of cabbages, pars- 
nips, melons, beets, carrots, &c., and have 320 horses, 360 head of cattle, 254 head of hogs, 
125 head of sbeep, 3 mules, and many of them have fruit trees, and are increasing in all 
these things, and are fast becoming self-reliant and dependent upon their farms for 
subsistence. 

The council of that reservation, composed of six chiefs, has abolished the old super- 
stitious practice of temanimous, witcbcrafr, incantations for the sick. Last fall an old 
man over seventy years old shot and killed a temanimous doctor under the belief that 
the doctor had bewitched and killed some of his children. I had the old man arrested 
for murder, but the grand jury refu;*ed to indict him. This was unfortunate as it leads 
them to believe our laws do not punish for such matters. I was in hones of having 
him hung to deter others from like oifenses. This action of the grand jury was only 
last week. I will now have to turn the old man over to the council of this reservation 
to be punished as they may direct. The council of this reservation have also abolished 
gambling and the selling of women, wife beating, a<lultery and like offenses, for all of 
which they punish severely, and there is really not a more orderly and law-abiding com- 
munity in this Territory than on said reservation. This state of things has been much 
assibted by 

THE INDIAN POLICE, 

six of which have been authorized and appointed on said reservation. Each one of 
these takes pride in his position, and they are very watchful and efficient in thedmclinrge 
of their duties, and may l>e depended upon to obey instructions wi>b the most Hcrupulons 
certainty. From my observations of th*i Indian police system I think the government 
by strengthening and perfecting it could rely upou it with certainty to look after un- 
ruly and hostile Indians. 

THE EIGHT BANDS BELONGING TO THIS AGENCY, 

not on reservations, amount to about 600 Ind'ana of all ages and sexes. They are much 
cattered among the whites, by whom most of them are employed from time to time in 
various kinds of work. Some of them have taken homestead claims, and in this I en- 
courage them. They frequently come to me to settle troubles between each other, and 
between them and the whites. 

RECOBfMBNDATIONS. 

1. That provisions be made for giving Indians fee-simple titles to portions of lands 
on their reservations, nnder proper restrictions as to permanent settlement, improve- 
ments, buildings, &c., and unalienable for, say, ten years. No titles should be given to 
an Indian for such lands until after he has settled nx>oo and improved them to a speci- 
fied extent, and given evidence of pernmnent settlement. 

2. Provisions should be made compulsory for putting all Indian children in indus- 
trial boarding-schools from the time they are five years of age till eighteen years of 
age under proper instructions. This would insure the civilization of our whole Indian 
race within one generation. 

3. Provision should be made for enfranchising Indians, after they are properly quali- 
fied, with all the rights and privileges of American citizens,. as readily and as fully a*) 
foreigners obtain said rights. Such a law would do much to stimulate and encourage 
Indians to prepare themselves for citizenship. There is now no specified way by whicti 
an Indian can obtain said rights be his qualifications what they may. 

Herewith inclosed I send the annual report of the teacher of the industrial boarding 
school at Puyallup Reservati^ni. 

I have the hoiior to be, very respectfully, your obedient servart, 

R. H. MILROY, 
United Statts Indian Jgeni. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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QuiXAiELT Agency, Washington, 

August 20, 1879. 

Sir : In compliaDce with the reqnirementR of the department, I have the honor to 
BU^mit th» following; report for this agency for the year 1879. 

Not as much progress has been made as 1 had hoped for, yet all things considered, I 
helieve quite as much improvement has been made as in any previous year. When I 
took charge of this agency April 1, 1678,1 realized that nnless more attention was paid 
to agriculture but very little improvement conid be made in the industrial habits of 
these Indians, and as there was but little land cleared suitable for cultivation, my first 
effort was to clear some land suitable for that purpose, and have it ready tor planting 
this season. 1 succeeded in getting about twelve acres cleared near the agency, and 
iive acres cleared on that part ot the reservation occupied by the Qveels Indians, 
twenty miles up the coast. While the land is not as well cleared as it would have been 
wifh white lalvor, I consider it a very good work for Indians who had never before per- 
fiirmed such labor. I paid the Indians $20 per acre in annuity supplies, and am satis- 
lied that the amount, $340, was profitably expended. The Indians are cultivating 
pearly all the land I had cleared, but the work is done very imperfectly, and it cannot 
be expt-cted that the work will be well done unless an employ^ is with them almost 
constantly to direct and assist. The farmer and team are kept busy a large part of 
tbe time hauling supplies from Gray's Harbor to the agency, and the carpenter act« in 
the double capacity of carpenter and blacksmith. Neither of them have much time to 
work with the Indians or direct them in their work, nor can the team be spared to help 
them in rolling the l<-gs t<)gether or plowing, consequently the Indians must of neces- 
sity dig up their land with the mattock, spade, and hoe. There are but two Indians 
on the reservation that have teams that will work, and it would be too great a breach 
of Indian rules for them to assist other Indians in plowing. 

If the department would allow this agency an assistant farmer and another team, 
more than double the amount could and would be raised on the same area. No assist- 
ance could be rendered the Qneets with an agency team ; the spurs of the mountains 
project so far into the sea ns to prevent horses or cattle being taken up the coast, and 
the forest is t-oo dense to allow travel inland. With all the disadvantages we labor un- 
der, the Indians 'Will raise four times the amount of vegetables raised last year by them. 
They will harvest this year 400 bushels of potatoes, 1,000 bushels of rutabaga tnmipSi 
and fully 200 bushels of carrots, beets, pease, and onions. This does not include tbe 
amount raised by the Hoh lodian^ ; they are not living on the reservation, and could 
not give them the same attention given the Qmnaielt and Quest Indians. I furnished 
them some seed at planting- time, and sent one of tbe large school boys to instruct 
them. They make favorable reports of their success in farming, and will probably 
harvest 100 bushels of vegetables, perhaps more. Their farming is all on Destruction 
Island. 

There will be raised by the employes and school, 150 bushels of potatoes ; 500 bush- 
els of rut-abflga turnips ; 150 bushels of carrots ; 50 bushels of beets, onions, and pease, 
and 100 bushels of oats. The oats will not ripen enough to thrash, and will need to be 
cut and mixed with mill-feed to make suitable feed for tho t>eam. 

The hay crop is considerably larger than last year. After I tiniHhcd haying last year, 
I had the logs and brush on the meadowl and gathered up and burned. The benetit de- 
rived is seen in the increased growth of hay ; we have cut and secured ten tons for gov- 
ernment usis and the Indians have cut and secured fifteen tons. The meadow land is 
on the opposite side of the river two and a half miles above the agency ; we cannot get 
to it with a wagon, and have to carry the hay to the river on poles and boat it down to 
tbe agency. 

I have done what I could to induce the Indians to dispose of their shorse and substi- 
tute cattle ; last year they had two hea^l of cattle, now they have fourteen head. This 
increase of cattle indicates a change of Indian habits in the right direction. 

Two houses have been bmlt for the Indians during the past year, and I intend to 
bnild six'more this fall and winter. I have had the Indians instructed in making 
shlDgles, and the^^ are given to understand that unless they make their own shingles, 
DO houses will be built for them. I have also required them to gather up all the lum- 
ber that is washed on the beach by the tides. The promise of new houses has stimu- 
lated them io action, and they now have enough shingles ready for covering their 
Louses and have gathered nearly half the lumber needed to build them. 

There bus not been quite as much increase in the ninnber of scholars as I anticipated, 
two only having been added since my last report ; there are now thirty-two. All of 
the children of the Quiuaielts of suitable age for the school except one, are in regular 
attendance ; the Qneets and Hohs are so far away that I cannot have the same inilu- 
ence with them, and I find it a diiUcult matter to compel them to allow their children 
to attend school. These children when brought to school are very wild, wholly unac- 
customed to restraint, and the school-room and school discipline is to them almost like 
a prison. Toil, care, patienc<>, and perseverance are required to instruct them in the 
rudiments of edacation and industry ; they do not understand a word of the English 
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laDgnap^e ; have no idea of civilization; and it is very difficnlt to make tbem nnderstand 
what is reqaired of tbem ; all of the larger scholars are lequired to work two hours 
each day; the boys in various employments of farm Jabor, and the girls in general 
housework. Education in industrial habits is quite as necessary as education in t\i» 
Bchool-room. The employes are all church members, and have a Sabbath school every 
Sunday morning, for the benefit of the scholars, and a prayer- meeting in the evening ; 
all of the scholars are required to attend both services. 

The clothing, shawls, hats, and shoes purchased last year in San Francisco for this 
agency wt re entirely too small, and cannot be used. The purchasing agent must have 
thought he was purchasing for an infant school, and was not particular about the 
quality of the hats and shoes. I have the goods on hand, and cannot use them. Sup- 
plies of suitable sizes are very much needed to supply the place of the worthless goods ; 
several of the boys are without coats and hats, and the pants of the larger boys are too 
ragged to appear respectable even in an Indian school. Suitable clothing and clean 
linen are indispensable to success ; without the clothing, cleanliness is an impossi- 
bility. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians has slightly improved ; the old Indian practice 
of tamahuous is continued by some of the older and more superstitious ones among 
them, but to a less extent, and is evidently dying out. The agency phyhician has been 
very attentive to his duties, and his successful treatment and care of some difficult 
casf s, has had a good influence with the more observing ones ; 513 cases have been 
treated by him during the year. 

. The Indians have been somewhat excited during the past year by the statement of 
some designing persons, that they would soon be removed from this reservation, and 
their lands sold. I gave them to understand that there was no probability of their be- 
ing removed ; that the statements were only made to excite and give them trouble, 
and that I would be advised if such a movement was contemplated, and would inform 
them.- They expressed satisfaction for the assurance I gave them that no removal 
was intended. 

The employes and their wives are earnest, active workers, and have done what they 
could to carry on the work of civilization among this people. S. W. Dickerson and 
wife and J. H. Brewer and wife have been here five years, and are deserving of special 
mention. The others, though but recently employed, show commendable zeal, and I 
hope more will be accomplished in the year to come than has been done in the year that 
has past. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

OLIVER WOOD, 
United States Indian Agent,, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Skokomish Agency, Washington, 

August Id, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor herewith to transmit my ninth annual report of the Skokom- 
ish Indian Agency. 

The Indians under my charge are composed for the most part of two tribes, the 
SkoJcomiah or Twanas, numbering about 250, who make their home on the reservation, 
and the S'Klallams, numbering about 525, who live at a distance from the agency. 
Both tribes were parties to the same treaty, are under the same obligations, and enti- 
tled to the same privileges; but owing to the circumstance of the reservation having 
been located in the heart of the country, belonging to the former, and 100 miles away 
from the homes of the latter, only the Skokomish Indians have availed thnniselvps, to 
any extent, of the advantages offered by the government for their benefit. Eff'orts 
have repeatedly been made, and different means tried, to induce the S'Klallams to 
inove onto the reservation, but without success. Their love of home is so strong that, 
rather than leave their own country and have the use of land free on the reservation, 
they have in many instances bought land near home ; rather than have lumber and 
tools furnished them on the reservation they have earned and bought them them- 
selves; rather than be fed on the reservation they have earned their own living at 
home. The result of all efforts to consolidate these two tribes on one reservation has 
convinced me of the futility of all future efforts, to consolidate the different tribes of 
Puget Sound and vicinity on any one or more reservations. 

THE 8*KLALLAMS 

live in about ten different villages, along the shores of Pnget Sound and the Straits 
de Fuca, at distances varying from 50 to 175 miles from the agency. Three or four of 
these villages are near saw-mills, where the men work, many of them regularly, either 
in the mills or loading vessels with lumber, or on the steamboats belonging to the 
milling companies. The others are remnant-s of old Indian villages, advantageously 
situated, either for fishing purposes or near white farming settlements, where they 
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TuLALip Indian Agency, Washington, 

' August 1, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor to nnbmit the following as my first annnal report of affal-rs 
pertainiDir to this agency from the date on which I relieved my predecessor, A. N. 
Marion, February 18, 1879. 

It is gratifying to me to say that since my arrival here, peace, harmony, and good 
will have prevailed among the Indians Subject to my charge, and habits of indnstry and 
thrift are becoming more noticeable day by day, particularly on the Lnmml and 
Mnckleshoot Reservations, where the land is unsurpassed by any in the Territory, and 
yields a return that amply repays the Indians for the time spent in cultivation. 

Many of the Indians take advantage of the privileges allowed them by nature and many 
fine little farms can be seen that would do credit to a more civilized community. Dur- 
ing the year numbers who have been heretofore strangers to farming, seeing the grow- 
ing prosperity of their companions, have taken hold in earnest, and are now hewing 
homes out of the forest. 

The land on the Inlalip, Madison, and Swinomish is of such a poor quality that it af- 
fords but little encouragement to the Indians to follow farming as a business, for with 
the exception of a few small swails or marshes it is high and gravelly, and thickly 
covered with a dense growth of fir, cedars, and sprnce. It requires an immense amount 
of labor to clear a few acres, and even when in a fit condition for planting the yield is 
so small that it is trnly discouraging, and would tax the contiunity of a more indus- 
trious and determined people than the Indians. 

THB SCHOOLS 

have been prosperously carried on, and it is pleasing to note the marked advancemen 
made. The children appear anxious to learn, and every encouragement and advantag 
is afibrded them by the good Sisters of Chanty, who labor untiringly and persisteutl 
in their great work of educating and civilizing them. The boarding-schools are C(»u 
dncted in an orderly and systematic manner, and everything is neat and in its place 
and in fact it is carried on with the regularity of clock-work. 

Preparations are now under way to build an addition to the female-school house, 
which is much needed, owing to the narrow and cramped quarters they n'>w occupy, 
and the growing desire of the Indians to have their children educated and instrnctt^d 
in the manners of the white people. In all, there are five schools on the different res- 
ervations, two boarding and industrial, and three dav schools, at which there has been 
an average attendance of 101 scholars, of whom 37 are capable of reading and writing 
the English language understandingly, and working in tbe f«>ur fu idamental rules of 
arithmetic. Same of the older and advanced scholars are well acquainted with geog* 
raphy, grammar, and United States history, and their penmanshii) is excellent. Tak- 
ing all into consideration, the schools have been conducted ably and well, and too 
much praise cannot be lavished on the instructors for the commendable manner in 
which they acquitted themselves. 

The sanitary condition, with the exception of a few months during the winter and 
spring, has been good, and although the physician has no lack of patients, the com- 
plaints in many cases are more imaginary than real. Scrofula and consumption are the 
most prevalent diseases. 

The agency is assigned to the care of the Roman Catholic Church. The officiating 
priest is Father Boulet. There are five churches, one on each of the reservations. The 
greater portion of the Indians are Catholics, and are very zealous in their devotion and 
belief. 

NO CRIME 

of any serious nature has been committed; little breaches of coadict occur from time to 
time, but owing to the untiring vigilance aud watchfulness of the police the vicious 
and unruly habits of the Indians are greatly subdued. 

AGRICULTURE. 

About one-third of the Indians belonging to this agency are engaged in agricnltural 
pursuits; the remainder are either laboring for white ptH>ple at different points on the 
sound or follow their old customs of fishing and hunting for a living. About 800 acres 
of land is now under cultivation, which is divided up into fields of from two to forty acres 
each. The production is small for the amount of land planted, aud can be attributed to 
no other reason than the lack of experience and want of proper instructions. Tbis will , 
however, be in a great degree remedied during the next year, as tnere is now stationed 
at Lnmml a practical ^andexperieaued farmer who will use all the means in bin pjwer 
to promote the interests and welfare of the Indians under his guidance. 
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One of the greatest wants on this agency is Inmber, as many of the people who have 
lived heretofore in their miserable huts are now striving to build for themselves com- 
fortable houses. The saw-mill is poor in the extreme and can saw, with the best man- 
agement, not- more than 200 feet of lumber in twenty-four hours. It is my intention to 
have it thoroughly overhauled and newly conBtructed during this summer and fall if 
possible. The mill is splendidly situated, and there is an ample supply of water, if 
properly utilized, to run the saw all the year round. 

The wharf which was on my arrival only half completed is now finished, and there 
has been built on it a commodious warehouser which makes a decided improvement in 
the convenience as well as the appearance of the agency. 

Severable comfortable houses have been constructed during the year, and the em- 
ployes have labored faithfully and honestly in the discharge of their dnties. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN O'KEANE, 
United States Indiau Agent, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Office Takama Indian Agency, 
F<yrt Simcoe, Wash. Ter,, August 25, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit my fourteenth annual report of this agency. 

Following the instructions received from your office last fall, in relation to Chief 
Moses, I sent messengers to him requesting him to come* to the station for a talk. He 
came with six of his head men and staid about one week, the last of November. I 
talked with him freely in reference to coming to this agency with his people. He re- 
plied General Howard had given him encouragement that a reservation would be 
given him and his people. He was not prepared to say anything abont coming here 
until he heard from Washington. If he did not get the reserve he would then talk with 
me about bringing his people to this agency ; would come if that was the decision of 
the department. 

I took the opportunity when they were here to inquire of them if they knew the 
men that murdered Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, July, 1878 ; if so, could they tell me where 
they were living, and if they would assist in finding them and bringing them to jus- 
tice. Moses said his people had told him who they were ; he did not know them per- 
sonally ; they had not lived in bis camp nor among his people, but thought they were 
living abont forty miles from him. Said he would furnish five of his men to go as 
guidts to assist a party of whites and the Indian police of this agency to arrest said 
tuurdt-rers. Fifteen of our Indians (ten policemen and five other's) were selected, and 
the whites at Yakama City raised thirty men to go in company with said Indians, 
Arrangements for meeting, starting, and all the plans of operation were perfected at 
Yakama City. It was agreed that Moses and bis men should go a day before the 
company, and make arrangements for crossing the river at a point on the Columbia 
where they could swim tht^ir horses. Moses learned as he was leaving Yakama City 
that a raeetiug had been held to raise ten men to go on the road before him and kill 
him and his men as they were returning. He went with his men as he agreed and 
made arrangements for the co upany to cross the river; the company did not go to the 
place where he had provided for crossing; went twelve miles below. The knowledge 
Moses had of the meeting held to raise men to waylay him on the road, and the party 
not coming to the river to cross as agreed, and the report that reached him afr.er he 
got home that the police and volunteers were coming to take bim and put him in jail 
at Yakama City, made him .backward in furnishing the five men as he agreed with me. 
He came down (aa the volunteers reported) with about sixty men in a hostile attitude; 
had a talk with the man chosen as captain of the volunteers. Moses did not at that 
time furnish the men, but left the party and returned to his camp. 

Three days later he started with nine of his men to join the party (as he says) to as- 
sist them in taking the murderers. Before he and his men reached the volunteers 
they camped for the night. The company saw their camp-fire and made for it, sup- 
posing it was where the mnrderei*8 were; the camp was surrounded and found to be 
Moses and his men ; they were taken prisoners. All were disarmed, and five were al- 
lowed to go after the murderers with a promise to bring them in. They went, ar- 
rested one, and as they were about to arrest another be shot himself and died imme- 
diately. 

Moses and four of the men taken were brought to Yakama City and confined in jail. 
They did not have any formal or legal examination. They remained in jail one week. 
I persuaded the citizens to let me take charge of him and his men. I took off his arms 
and, under a guard to keep him from being killed, brought bim and his men to the sta- 
tion, where I kept them for three months. Efforts were made at different times to takei 
him from me and return him to the jail. 1 resisted and ke^ti Vivui ^"aiO^^ \\.\^\l^^^x^ 
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was received from the honorable Commissioner to send Moses and party to Washing- 
ton for a coaticil. 

This order I communicated to the authorities at Takama. They afipreed they would 
not disturb or arrest him. I released him to return to his people and make arrange- 
ments to ^o to Washington, with a promise that he would return within four weeks, 
or sooner if needed, to start to Washington. I sent for him after he had been away 
ten days. He gave the messenger a promise to be at the ferry on the Takama River in 
four days; he wished me to make arrangement-s for him to cross. I took the oppor- 
tunity to meet him at the appointed time and place, to keep him from being harmed 
by the whites. I arrived at the ferry (30 miles from here) before Moses and his party, 
and found the sheriff with a posse of men that were guarding every crossing on the 
river for 20 miles or more, with a sworn determination to take him, dead or alive. I 
returned to Yakama City and remained until next morning, when Moses was brought 
to Yaknma by the sheriff; court was called ; Moses was arraigned ; the prosecution gave 
notice they were not readyfor trial ; the court adjourned twenty-four hours. At the 
second calling of the court the prosecution claimed not ready, and asked an adjourn- 
ment of eiffht days. It was clear to my mind that the plan was to prevent him from 
going to Washington as ordered, and to confine him in jail until the October court. I 
proposed to waive the examination and enter bail for his appearance at said court., 
which was accented. I brought him to the agency and in a few days started him for 
Washington. 1'he vexed question is now settled. 

THE PIUTE AND BANNACK INDIANS 

came to this agency on the 2d" of February, 1879, numbering 543. They were brought 
by the military. Captain Winters in command of two companies of cavalry from Camp 
Harney, at, an expense (as the captain informed me) of about $50,000. They came t» 
this agency without my having any official notice of their coming, and of course no ar- 
rangements for giving them rations. I received them and receipted for them on the 
10th of February, and moved them from the lower part of the reservation to within 
six miles of the station. We built a house 150 feet long for them before they were re- 
ceived, when they were sheltered from the storm, which began the night after they 
were moved ; the storm continued a week; snow was three feet deep. They were in a 
very destitute condition. Money was received from the department, articles most 
nerded were purchased and issued, which has made them comfortable. When the 
weatlier became warm I said to the able-bodied men they must go to work. They 
said that was not what they came for. They refused at first to work. I said t-o them 
kindly, but firmly, if they "did not work I should not feed them. I ordt-rtd them to 
meet me next morning; they came, were furnished with tools and put to grubbing. 
They cleared more than 100 acres of land and helped to make two miles of post and 
board feuce. They had no teams or tools. With the help of the department teams, 
they doing what they could, the land cleared was put into wheat, corn, potatoes, and 
other vegetables. The wheat has yielded a harvest of 926 bushels; the vegetables 
are not gathered. They cut 75 cords of wood for the agency, and manifest a willing- 
ness to do what they are told, and will, if they are encouraged and kept at work, do 
much toward supporting themselves. 

SCHOOLS. 

Sixty of their children were gathered into a day-school, sev-*n miles from the station 
on the 1st of April, and continued until the 30 h of June. George Waters and Sarah 
Wiunemncca were employed in teaching them ;* their attendance was unifonn, and 
they improved rapidW. Our boarding-school at the stafion, the latter part of the 
year, did not do as well as was desired. A change for the better is confidently ex- 
pected when the schools reopen. 

MILLS. 

The grist-mill was incapable of doing the work. We have put on an addition, pur- 
chased a new run of stones, a smutter, with belting and the needed fixtures. The mill 
is now in excellent order, having two run of stones. The whole exi>ense does not ex- 
ceed ^^0. The water saw-mill is out of repair and needs a thorough overhauling. 
The steam saw-mill, plainer, shingle-machine; and turning lathe are in good condition. 
The agency buildings are all in good repair. 

STOCK. 

The stock oftheafenoy is in fine condition, constantly incrvasing in numbers and 
value. 
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SHOPS. 

The shops of the agency have been supplied with tools and material, so as to make 
each department thrifty. We instruct apprentices in all the shops and mills. 

HOSPITAL. 

The hospital snfiE'red inconyenience from the delay of the merliclaes — not bninji: re- 
ceived for sic months after they were purchased. The general health of the Indians 
has been better this year than in years past. The children are becoming healthier ; 
fewer deaths, and more births. 

The Indians of the agency have generally been orderly , and increasingly i ndnstrions the 
past year. A very great effort has been made by some of the whites outside of tbe agency 
to get the Indians to renounce their tribal relation and leave tbe reserve and take land 
outside. This is done by evil and designing men, who are using every means and 
measure to break up the reservation, so it may be thrown open to the whites and the 
Indians driven to parts unknown. I repeat, what in substance I have said before, the 
great w;ant of the service is not more money, soldiers, or police, to keep order, to make 
the Indians of the nation quiet and self-supporting, hut practical business^ Christian mef^ 
in every deparimenty that can govern and instruct, by precept and example, how to work 
and how to live. Educate them to till the soil, make them mechanics, develop their 
muscles in holding the plow, splitting rails, making fence, chopping wood, and all 
kinds of work done in civilized life. 

My acquaintance with the Indians of this coast for thirty-two years, and having 
charge of this agency (with the exception of eighteen months) since September, 1864, 
I speak nnderstandingly when I say the Indians of the nation may be made self-support- 
ing; keep them separate and distinct from tbe whites, in possession of good land^ with 
a title to the same — extending the laws of the United States over them — punishing 
them for their crimes and giving them an opportunity of testifying in our courts, sa 
their wrongs may be redressed and justice may be administered. 

I have the honor to report the refnndinjr to the United States Treasury at tbe end of 
this liscal year an unexpended balance of (6,^14 59. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES H. WILBUR, 
United States Indian Agent 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Green Bay Agency, 
Keshena, Shawano County, Wisconsin, 

September 1, 1879. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith my first annual report of affairs of this 
agency. 



POPULATION. 



The number of ludians by tribes at the last enrollment was : OnediaSy 1,470; Meno- 
monees, 1,460; /S/ocAr&nef^es, 120— total 3,050. 

THE ONBIDAS 

are head and shoulders ahead of 1 be other tribes in agricultural pursuits ; they are 
self-supporting and entirely dependent upon their own industry for their subsistence, 
their annuities from tbe goverDment amounting to only about 68 cents per capita per 
annum. Many of them have some of tbe finest farms in Northern Wisconsin and raise 
large and valuable ciops. What is x^arttcularly desired by them is the 

Allotment of lands, 

which would be a great incentive to them to further industry in agricultural pnr- 
Boits. 

Schools, 

Tliey have four schools on the reservation that are well attenrled. One is taught by 
Rev. £. A. Gooduougb, an Episcopal missionary ; tbe second, by Kev. S. W«¥^^^<k^'^a\&K^^)c' 
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odist missionary ; the third, by Miss Mary Ford ; the fourth, by Fred. A. Cirnelins, an 
Oneida Indian and a graduate of Lawrence University. The last two named receive 
no compensation from the government for their services. 

Clime and drunkenness. 

From the peculiar sitnation of the agent, being on the Menoraonee Reserve, some 

forty miles distant, he cannot see or hear of as much as he ought to, and many get 

off scot-free. It is only the most aggravating cases that are brought to his attention. 

Two cases of liquor selling have recently been prosecuted in the United States court and 

the parties are suifering the penalty. 

THE MENOMONBE8 

are now about through with their harvest, and by referring to my statistics yon will 
observe a very handsome yield. Everything did splendidly this year except the wheat 
crop; a dry rust struck it in Jnly and ruined almost all of it. Corn, oatis, and rye all 
yielded well. Great care and attention was given by almost every family to the cul- 
tivation of Tegetable gardens, and their labors have met with marked success. Their 

Grist-mill 

has ground during the past year a trifle over 3,000 bushels of rye and wheat ; or rather, 
I should say, mashed that amount, for the mill has been iifteen years without any im- 
provements or repairs of any consequence being made; it is now, however, being 
thoroughly overhauled by an experienced millwright, and in the course of three weeks 
more we expect to have a mill capable of making as good a straight grade of flour as 
anybody's, for which the nation at large will rejoice. Their 

Saw-mill 

has turned out 287,402 feet of lumber, some of which was issued to Indians to build 
houses, and sheds for wagons and implements, and the balance sold by my predeces- 
sor to citizens adjacent to the reservation. 

Schools, 

The scholars of the industrial boarding-school have made commendable progress in 
their studies the past year; present indications are that no difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in having a full attendance the coming year. The accommodations, however, 
are very limited and ought to be doubled by the erection of another building. 

The health 

of the tribe for most of the year has been good, until within the past two months 
whooping-cough and measles have carried off a number of children. The diseases seem 
now to be narrowing down, having had their run. 

Moral and religious. 

The standard of morals is steadily advancing. The Catholics are the only religions 
denomiuiitiou on the Menomonee Reserve; they have two churches, with a membership 
of about one-half the tribe. 

Crimes and misdemeanors 

ommitted the past year have been very few. The worst thing to contend with is the 
liquor-traffic; eighteen complaints have been sent to the United States district attor- 
ney for ttie prosecution of persons selling and giving liquor to Indians, and several 
warrants are now in the hands of the United States marshal for their at rest. I am 
determined to make vigorous war against this class of offeuderB, and hope to bring 
to punishment more than usual by the aid of the 

United States Indian policCf 

which is just now bjing orgatilz3d here for the first tim). Thero will be some sta- 
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tioned on each of the Oneida, Stockbridge, and Menomonee Reserves. They hare 
not yet entered npon their duties, bat will in a few days, and I have great hopes as to 
the good the^ will accomplish in detecting those engaged in the illegal liqnor-trafflc 
and In bringing them to an account. 

Other sources of revenue. 

The Menomonees daring a yean and in their seasons make a good deal of money from 
the sale of berries, far8,aud maple sugar, the product of the latter each year amounting 
to between 60 and 80 tons. The surplus not required for home oonsamption is mostly 
bought by the post-trader here. The sugar nets the Indian about 8 cents per pound ; on 
an average crop of say 70 tons, brings me tribe an income of over (11,0001 per annum 
from that source alone. It is made, however, in the early spring at a fearful cost of 
heiUth and to the utter abandonment of homes, f arn^, stock, and everything for the 
time being. 9 

THE STOCKBRIDOES, 

as of old, have their tribal qaarrels, being divided into three factions. They are con- 
tinually planning and scheming to get the advantage of each other. . They are a 
49mall band, numbering only some 120, but they make as sharp and keen a warfare 
against their enemies as one would see among tne shrewdest politicians. They have a 

Schoolf 

taught by an Indian who is a Presbyterian minister and a member of the tribe. One- 
half of the children on the reserve do not attend school, or are not allowed to. The 
so-called Indian party, whose funds support the traders, will not permit the so-called 
old-citizen party to enjoy any of its benefits, and even extend their partisan warfare so 
far as to shut the school-door against little children. 

The annuities 

of the tribe amount to some $30 per capita per annum, which, with their industry ih 
agriculture, affords them a comfortable living. 

Trespass. 

Three cases of timber-stealing, committed during the last winter, have been reported 
to the United States district atterney and are now being prosecuted. 

CONCLUSION. 

The full statistics inclosed of each tribe separately, which covers all points of inter- 
est, and are compiled by careful estimates based upon the most reliable information 
to be obtained from the most intelligent members of the difierent tribes, and the records 
of the agency form in themselves a complete report, to which your attention is 
invited. 

Very respectfully, 

E. STEPHENS, 
United States Indian Agent 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



La Pointe Agency, 
Bayfieldj Wis,^ September 1, 1879. 

Sir : The Chippewas of Lake Superior (under which head are inclnded the following 
bands : Fond du Lao^ Boia Forte, Grand Portage, Red Cliff, Bad Mirer, Lac de Flam- 
heauj and Lao Court d^ Oreille) number about 5,150. They constitute a part of the Ojib- 
way (anglicized in the term Chippewas) formerly one of the most powerfal and war- 
like nations in the Northwest, embracing many bands and ranging over an immense 
territory extending along the shores of Lake Huron, Michigan, and Superior to the 
steppes of the Upper Mississippi. Of this great nation large numbers are still found in 
Minnesota, many in Michigan, and a fragment in Kansas. 

The bands above mentioned by name are at present located on sevetQl^xscd^^^^s^^^x-H^- 

11 IND 
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tioDS set apart for them by treaty of September 30, 1854, and April 7, 1866^ in Wisoon^ 
sin and Minnesota, comprising in all about 695,290 acres. By act of Congress of May 
29, 1872, provision was made for the sale with the consent of the Indians of three of 
these reservations, viz : the Lac de Flambean and Lac Court d'Oreille in Wisconsin, and 
the Fond du Lac in Minnesota, and for the removal of the Indians located thereon to 
the Bad River Reservation where there is plenty of good arable land, and where they 
can be properly cared for and instructed in agriculture and mechanics. 

The reasons which influenced the department in recommending the above leeislation 
were : First, That on their present reservation these bands are completely surrounded 
and interpenetrated by evu influences from which at Bad River Reservation they 
would be measurably exempt. Second. That in their present location they have no 
sufficient funds to allow them to make beneficial improvements on any considerable 
scale, while by the sale of their land they would realize a capital sum sufficient to 
handsomely establish them on the Bad River and provide them with stock and tools. 

Under the provisions of the treajby of September 30, 1854, and April 7, 1866, these Indians 
(excepting the Bois Forte bands^ have a limited annuity (two installments still due), in 
coin, ^,000 ; in goods, <&c., $8,000; agricultural implements, &c.,$3,000; educational pur- 
poses, $3,000, and an annual appropriation for the support of eight smiths and shops, 
and two farmers, of $9,220. The L^Anse baud in Michigan participate in these annui- 
ties. The Bois Forte bands, under treaty of April 7, 1666, receive limited annuities 
(thirteen installments still due) as follows : in money, $3,500 ; in goods and other 
articles, $6,500 ; provisions, ammunition, and tobacco, $1,000 ; for support of blacksmith 
and assistant, $1,500; for support of teacher, purchase of books and stationery, $800 ; 
and for instructor of Indians in farming, purcuase of seeds, tools, d&c, $800. 

The greater part of these Indians at present lead a somewhat roving life, finding 
their subsistence chiefly in game hunted by them, in the rice gathered in its wild state, 
and in theflsh afforded by waters conveniently near. Comparatively little is done in 
the way of cultivating the soil. Certain bands have of late been greatly demoralized 
by contact with persons employed in the construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
the line of which runs near one (the Fond du Lac) of their reservations. 

Portions of this people, however, especially those situated at the Bad River Reserva- 
tion, have begun to evince an earnest desire for self-improvement. Their agent says of 
them that — 

** No people ever responded more readily to efforts in their behalf than the Chippe- 
was of Lake Superior to the noble. Christian policy of the government. Many live in 
houses of rude construction, and raise small crops of grain and vegetables ; others labor 
among the whites, and a number find employment in cutting rails, fence-posts, and saw- 
logs for the government. In regard to the efforts made to instruct the children in letters, 
it may be said that, without being altogether fruitless, the results have been thus far 
meager and somewhat discouraging. The majority of the parents profess to wish to 
have their children educated and ask for schools, but when the means are provided 
and the work undertaken, the difficulties in the way of success to any considerable ex- 
tent appear in the undisciplined character of the scholars, which has to be overcome by 
the teacher without parental co-operation, and in the great irregularity of attendance 
at school, especially on the part of those who are obliged to accompany their parents 
to the rice-fields, the sugar-camps, or the fishing-grounds. A few years ago the Ameri- 
can Mission Board established a mission and boarding-school among tne Bad River 
bands, which gave promise of future good ; quite a number of the Indians became con- 
verted to the Christian religion, but the board, in consequence of the unfriendly atti- 
tude of the government agent, withdrew from the field, the Christian bands of Indians 
became scattered, and the children of the school returned to their homes* Since then 
the property of the mission has passed into the possession of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions and the school has been, under a contract with the Department of the Interior, 
re-established with more encouraging prospects." 

I copy the above from pages 18 and 19 of the Hon. Francis A. Walker's Annual Report 
for 1872. From this report it will be seen to what a deplorable condition a tribe of Indians 
can be brought; after 8i)endiug orer 40 yearsin efforts at civilization under theoldpolicy of snak- 
ing treaties J 18 years under a good treaty with ample funds at command, and over 40 years 
of labor by agent, farmers, and teachers, we find '^portions of these peopUf however ^ €sx)€cialhj 
those siinatedat Badlliver^ havehegun ioevincean earnestdesire for self-improvement." Many 
live in houses of rude construction. As to instruction in letters, the "result has been meager 
and somewhat discouraging.'^ Thus speaks the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
November 1, 1872. Up to this time we find no statistics on record as to farm work or 
any kind of labor performed by this people. Their treaty funds squandered, without 
a cow, ox, horse, or pig; without a fence, and living in rudeUf constructed houses {pei-- 
haps hark wigwams). Their subsistence was chiefly game, wild rice, and fish aflurded 
by waters conveniently near. A scheme was put on foot by whioh a portion — Lac Court 
Oreille, Laode Flambean, and Fond du Lac bands — were to be reduced still lower in the 
scale by Felling their lands, under the comforting asaurance that this would bring 
funds to ^* provide them with stock and tools?^ 

By a caret'a]]y prepared statement it appears that there has been appropriate;! for 
^lie Chippewas over nine millions of dollars. It is reasonable to suppose that the Lake 
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Superior bands have received one>foarth of this amount, and yet, np to 1873, more land 
most be sold to get funds to provide aiooh and tooh. Bemarks are unnecessary. ''Verily, 
verily, ' Ingin' man is uncertain.^' 

The present agent took charge of this agency in the fall of 1873, and in the fall of 
1874 he made the following report. (Bee annual report for that year, page 122.) Houses 
owned by Indians, 50 ; cattle owned by Indians, 107 ; hogs owned by Indians, 2 ; feet 
of lumber sawed, 508,000. Cords of wood cut, 1,075 ; value of furs sold, $17,000 ; num- 
ber of houses occupied by Indians, 147 ; number built during the year, 29 ; 1,000 fish- 
barrels made ; 500 barrels of fish caught ; $1,000 worth of vegetables sold ; 10^ tons of 
rice gathered; 405 gallons sirup made ; 106 tons of sugar harvested ; cranberries, &c., 
sold, $8,550. (See page 113 same report. ) Number of acres cultivated during the year 
by Indians, 615 ; number of acres broken during the year by Indians, 225 ; produce 
raised by the Indians during the vear, corn, 870 oushels ; oats, 680 bushels ; potatoes, 
5,150 bushels ; turnips, 500 bushels ; and 420 tons of hay cut. This was done under 
the policy of requiring am equal amount of labor for its value in goods and supplies. 
This was done under the stimulating assurance that land in severalty would be given 
ae provided by treaty of 1854. This was done under the humane policy of treating every 
Indian as the equal of hie white neigKbor» This policy has been continued through the 
past six years with about $2,000 of an appropriation to each reservation, out of which 
to pay salaries of necessary employes, purchase of goods and supplies, office expenses, 
&c., with a f^adnal yearly increase in the acres cleared, fenced, and plowed, and a cor- 
responding increase in the produce raised. 

The folfowing statement will ^ow the increase as compared with former years 
starting with 1872 (when the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs reported as 
above that the Indians were beginning to show a desire to cultivate lands, &c., when there 
was notiliing to report. Also, 1874, after one year of the present agent's administra- 
tion, and the estimated product of this year's labor, under the present policy of issu- 
ing not a single cent's worth of supplies without its value in labor of some kind, see 
what faithful employes can do with ^* Lo, the poor Indian." 

SttUement showing condition of the Indians in 1872, 1874, and 1879, with increase of wealth 

in property and product of their labor during those years. 
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As referred to above, the treaty of 1854 provides that the "President may assign to 
each head of a family or single person over 21 years of age 80 acres of land/' &c. For 
six years this people has been waiting, watching, and praying for this article of their 
last treaty to be complied with. They have been assured by the agent that the In- 
dian Office was in fall sympathy with them in this matter. First, the surveyors were 
sent bv the Indian Office to run the boundary lines of the 80s. The same year a 
special agent of the office was sent out to assist in making allotments. Then another two 
years lost in waiting, watching, and praying. Last year, at the earnest solicitation of 
the agent, the honorable Commissioner ordered Col. E. J. Brooks (now the respected 
chief clerk of the office) to this agency to revise the old list and make new allot- 
ments. Under these orders Colonel Brooks and the agent visited Bad River, Red Cliff, 
and Lac Coart d'Oreille reservations, where the lists were revised. Allotments were 
made to 436 persons claiming lands under the provisions of article 3 of the treatyof 
1854. These lists were prepared and sent forward in September of last year, we 
were contident of having patents by the following spring. We, with the Indians, 
rejoiced that our prayers had been answered ; that the Great Father would now 
give us relief; that the patents would be forthcoming. Indians and employes went 
to work this spring with happy hearts, singing, ^ The patents are coming, ni, ho," &c," 
But, for some unknown reason, no patents have yet reached us, and the Inaian heart 
is almost broken. The old, old story of broken promises, plighted faith, &c. It is 
reported among the Indians that these patents are held back by a "ring," who 
have eyes on the timber. Certainly the honorable Secretary and Commissioner will 
not allow this suspicion to rest in the minds of the Indians. Let us comply with at 
least one treaty stipuJation. Send us the patents, and let the young men of this 
agency be happy. 

I>uring the past two winters the agent has been on detail with a committee of the 
House of Representatives (Hone. J. H. Stewart and George Beebe) investigating what 
has been termed " old arrearages matters.'' The result of this investigation has been 
published in the Congressional Record of March 1, lb79. From this report it will be 
seen that the Indians' claim for large arrearages under former treaties is not without 
just cause. After showing in this report by abstracts, statements, &c., that over $100,000 
is still due these Indians, Dr. Stewart says : 

Now, Mr. CbairmaD, what is oar duty as the guardian of all the Indians under oar jurisdiction f 
Think of their past history, and our relations to and responsibility for their condition. But a century 
aeo and they were still the uadisputed owners and occupants of the great share of this continent. 
They struggled in deadly conflict for the mastery with our pioneer ancestors in the valleys of the Ten- 
nessee ana Ohio, amonfr the mountain gorges ana along the banks of the beautiful streams of Western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. They compelled the Government of the United States to recognize their 
rights to the soil they occupied, and to ti'eat for the purchase of the same upon conditions alike hon- 
orable to their prowef s and their patriotism ; but. to our shame be it said, we have not scrupled to ca- 
jole them with promises under the sacred form of treaty stipulations. We have not' scrupled to cast 
aside the responsibility of those promises as a worn-out garment whenever it seemed popular or ad- 
vantageous to do so. 

The cruel duplicity, the grasping avarice, the hollow mockery of gcod faith that have characterized 
the fulflilment of our treaty obligations with the Indians from the earliest times to the present day 
constitute a chapter in our bistory that will ever be a by-word and a reproach. 

If we sometimes Bnd them fierce, hostile, and revengeful; if they are cruel, and if they sometimes 
turn upon us and burn, pillage, and desolate our frontiers and perpetrate atrocities that sickAi the 
soul and paralyze us with horror, let us remember that two hundred and fifty years of injustice, 
oppression, and wrong heaped upon them by our race with cold, calculating, and relentless persever- 
ance have filled them with the passion of revenge and made them desperate. 

But while in numerous instances such unhappy results have followed in the train of this systematic 
injustice, yet in the case of the Chippewas oi Lake Superior no such revengeful acts can be laid at 
their door. They have borne with a patience that pervades but few of their Christian brethren their 
numerous wrongs and insults. 

It is cow tweuty-five years since they were solemnly promised an adjustment and payment of the 
moneys unlawfully withheld from them. During the greater portion of that period a majority of 
tbem have been in a condition of perennial hanger and destitution, yet they have continued to follow 
with no sign of wavering or deviation in the straight path of duty and 'friendship for the whites, 
without expectation of reward and with but slender hope of justice, while the fierce and restless Sioux 
have demanded and received as a premium for their misbehavior mUlions of dollars' worth of pro- 
v:'sions and supplies. 

Mr. Chairman, this should not be so. Wo should not neglect oar friendf that we may reward our 
enemies. We should be just ere we become generous. Our national Constitution forbids any law that 
shall impair the obligation of contracts. If our Magna-Charter so plainly points oat the duty of in- 
dividuals, municipalities, and corporations in the matter of keeping good faith with each other, how 
indifferent must be the credit attaching itself to the national government that constantly neglects or 
refasep, without cause or provocation, to fulfill its most sacred obligations to a people who by reason 
of their weak and helpless condition are unable to enforce their rights. 

I tnist, Mr. Chairman, that Congress may be brought to see the impropriety and inhumanity of 
such a coarse, and take early action to reucetty these wrongs and remove this standing reflection upon 
the good faith of a government that assumes* to afiord a home for the opptesaed and downtrodden of 
all cfimes and natiomdities. 

I wonld call particular attention to a report from the Bev. I. Baird, missionary at 
Odanah, in this agency, and report of Robert Pew, esq., teacher on Eed Cliff Reserva- 
tion, which I herewith copy and make part of my report, as what is said by Messrs. 
Baird and Pew of the Bad River and Red Cliff bande, respectively, will apply equaUy 
well to all the others of this agency. 
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Odaxah, BadRiyeh Reservation, Wisconsin, 

Auguet i, 1879. 

Dear Sir : As yoa will soon be making your annual report^ I take this opportunity 
of forwarding yon a few items respecting matters on this reserve. For over six years 
now I bave labored in the capacity of a missionary under the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions aihong this people, and daring all this time I have witnessed a steady 
upward tendency. During the past year, particularly, drunkenness and the coarser 
Yioes incident to a semi-barbarous race have not been nearly so frequent. For the 
most part, as good order and quiet are maintained here as in any country village or 
settlement where they have all the machinery of law, courts, officers of justice, &ou, 
to procure it. 

In material wealth there is vast improvement over five and six years ago. There is 
now, o(»nparatively, little absolute poverty and suffering. The great migority are, for 
an Indian conununity, in comfortable circumstances. It is true that theSre is a consid- 
erable of time squandered in drumming and dancing, but as long as their pent-up wild 
natures only find vent in such a harmless way to uieir white neighbors, no one need 
be much troubled. As long as there are Pagans among them, so long will the drum- 
ming and dancing likely continue. Let Christianity but get a little deeper root and 
broader hold among this people, and very soon they will slough off those old heathen 
rites and ceremonies. I do not think it advisable to attempt to suppreaa drumming 
and dancing by any coercive measures whatever ; better far let these old heathen rites 
die out of tnemselves, and then there can be no hard feeling or cause for reproach. 
By steadily following up the present policy, i. e., by giving the most help to those who 
do the most work on their own lands, those old Pagan rites will be steaaily and surely 
undermined, and will soon topple over of themselves. 

In the matters of farming and industry these people have made great and rapid 
strides. Yon certainly are highly favored in having so excellent a farmer on this re- 
serve. It ^ives me very great pleasure in testifying to his eminent abilitv and self- 
denying faithfulness to promote the best interests of the Indians. Under his careful 
and skulful management at least twice the amoant of land is cultivated, and owing to 
the draining and fencing that has been done the crops gathered are two and three 
times larger than heretofore. There are about 25 families that now live almost en- 
tirely o£f of the proceeds of their farms, when seven years affo there was scarcely 
one. The people are becoming thrifty, industrious, and frug^. Eight or ten years 
more of such management will give them a good start on the highway of civilization. 

In education the people have been favored with a day school and also a manual-labor 
boardioff school. The daily average attendance in the day school, ioclnding the board- 
ing scholars, was 60. The average attendance of pnpils in the boarding school for the 
year was 19^. The largest number present any one month in the last-named school, 22 ; 
and the whole number enrolled for the year, 25. The whole number enrolled in the 
day school was 112. A principal and assistant teacher were kept very busy, besides 
having help from monitors. The progress made was very good indeed. The daily 
ration given at the close of school worked admirably, and abundantly repaid the small 
outlay. 

The religions interests of this people have not been neglected either. Two regular 
Sabbath services and a Sabbath school have been kept up, as also a weekly prayer 
meeting. The attendance upon these services has been encouraging. Two series of 
protracted or camp meetings were held, one in the spring and the other in the fall. 
At the latter a huge amount of enthusiasm, excitement, and religious fervor were de- 
veloped ; a considerable of good was the result, though not so permanent as we could 
desire. Some 18 were added to the native church (Presbyterian), a number of children 
baptized, and several marriages solemnized. The religion of the once despised Nazarene is 
finding its way to the hearts of this people, and just in proportion as they come under 
its purifying and elevating power do yon see marked signs of improvement. It 
has been demonstrated to us again and again that there is no civilizer like the Gospel 
of Christ. The purity of its teaching, the sublimity of its matchless doctrines, and 
the lofty morality it inculcates are just what is needed, energized, and vitalized by 
the mighty Spirit of God to change these wild savaces into peaceful, law-abiding, self- 
supporting citizens. It is true the government can^ send out missionaries or teach 
religion, but it only follows the dictates of the wisest economy and the highest i)m- 
dence when it countenances and encourages the sending ont oi teachers and mission- 
aries to labor amongst its wards. Let the Indian once fairly understand the pure, holy 
teachings of the Great Spirit's book and embrace the same, and '^ Indian problems^' 
will soon be a thing of the past. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

J. BAIRD, 
Superintendent Odanah Indian Minsion, 

Dr. LL. Mahan, 

United States Indian Agent, 
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Buffalo Bay, Julf/ 27, 1879. 

Dear Sir : It is Tvith more than ordiDary pleasure I have the honor to submit my 
fifth annnal report of the Red Cliif Govemment Indian Sohool, ooinmenoing Jnly, 1878, 
and ending June, 1879. 

Five years ago first of next month I opened the school in this place. On taking a 
review of that time it is interesting to notie the advancement which the school nas 
made. TheiK several yonng men and girls came to school who did not even know the 
alphabet. Now, nearly all the little boys and girls can not only read nnderstandingly, 
bnt most of them can write and cipher. The number under my care is 53 half-breMs ; 
maJes, 25 ; females, 19 ; Indian males, 4 ; females, 4. Of the 52, 11 left the reserve in 
the ffpring. Forty-five pupils have been admitted to the school during the year. The 
number of scholars in attendance this year three months or more is 20: boys, 14; 
girls, 6. The number of Indians under the age of 18 who can read is 48. Adults over 
20, 10. Largest monthly attendance, 32; largest average, 19. The number of months 
tausht, 9. 

The painting of school-room and sugar-making rendered it imi>os8ible to teach the 
ten months. The standing of the pupils in their respective classes is as follows : Read- 
ing, fourtii book, 4 ; second book. 16 ; third book, 8 ; first book, 15 ; A B Cs, 2 ; 30 
wnte tolerably fair; 28 cipher well; 7 in addition, 17 in multiplication, 2 in division, 
and 2 in fractions. 

It gives me great pleasure in summing up this report to add, in my opinion, and it 
is the popular one of the people, that the Indians on this reserve are now advanced 
enough in education and agriculture to take care of themselves without any govern- 
ment aid. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, your humble and obedient servant, 

ROBERT PEW, 
Govemment Teacher. 

Dr. I. L. Mahan, 

United States Indian Agent, 

1 inclose herewith statistics compiled from farmers*, teachers', and other employes 
reports, for your further information. 
•Respectfully submitted. 

I. L. MAHAN, 
United States Indian Agent, 



Shoshone and Bannack Agency, Wyoming, 

Avgust 11, 1879. 

Sir: I have the honor herewith to submit my third annnal report, with accompa- 
nying statistics, in accordance with printed instructions received from the office, dated 
Jane 18, 1879 : 

The number of Indians belonging and who have remained at the Shoshone and Ban- 
nock Agency during the year past is as follows : Shoshone and Bannocks, 1,250; Northern 
Arapahoes and a few Cheyennes consolidated with them, 900 ; making a total of 2,150 
Indians. These Indians have remained quietly on the reservation daring most of the 
year. Nearly all of them, however, went away during the last winter on their usual 
annual hunt and laid in a large amount of meat and secured a great many robes and 
furs. They are constantly improving in their condition and habits, but there is still 
room for greater improvements in this respect. Their disposition is peaceful, and they 
are desirous of persevering in learning the ways of the whites, especially in tilling the 
soil and in raising cattle. Their progress in these things will, I think, bear favorable 
comparison with that of any other tribe of mountain Indians. The mized-blood popu- 
lation of these tribes are but few, and of squaw-men, the bane of most Indian agencies, 
there are but one or two at this agency. Although several opportunities have pre- 
sented themselves for incorporating such with the tribes, it was thouffbt best not to 
allow white men to marry squaws and settle upon the reservation, Relieving that 
squaw-men seldom benefit a tribe of Indians. This appears to be the wisest course to 
pursue, and if the same X)lan was adopted at all agencies they would find their people 
more tractable. 

SCHOOLS. 

There have been two boarding-schools opened during the year, one for each tribe. 
We had no suitable buildings for condnctinc: the schools, bnt, by permission of the office. 
Indians were hired and timber was brought from Wind River, 18 miles distant, they 
assisting to saw the lumber and erect three buildings for the purpose. Owing to 
the distance and the slow progress of procuring logs for lumber, the frames were cov- 
ered with canvas, and although they are excellent for summer, will be worthless for 
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^winter trae. Advertisements were printed daring the year inviting proposals for the 
erection of snitable school buildings, bat the bids were too high anaconseqaently con- 
tracts were not awarded. 

The schools are sustained entirely by the ffovemment, except a portion of the salary 
paid to one of the teachers is borne by the church. 

A small farm in ceimeotion with each school is worked by the Indian youths of the 
BohooL The Arapaboes planted 2b and the Shoshones 2 acres in wheat, potatoes, and 
other garden vegetables, which last are being used for the benefit of the schools in ad- 
dition to their regular rations issued to them oy government. 

The number of children of school age is : Shoshones, 400 ; Arapaboes, 300. With proper 
fiftoilities most of them could be brought within the influence of the schools. From 75 
to 80 youths of both sexes have attended the schools very regularly during the last 
half of the year. The progress made by them, both in the school-room and on the farm, 
is gratifying and reflects credit upon the respective teachers, Mr. E. Ballon of the Ara- 
paboes aud J. W. Coombs of the Shoshones. 

MISSIONS. 

The care of the religions training of the Indians devolves upon the Protestant Epis- 
copal denomination, which contributes $300 per year toward the support of the teachers 
for the Shoshones. It has also contributed a box of Bibles and books for Sunday- 
school work. It has as yet done nothing for the Arapaboes. Very much good might 
be accomplished by sending a missionary to this field and erecting chapels. But, for 
reasons known to the church authorities, nothing in this direction has so far been at- 
tempted. It is believed that well-established missions at Indian agencies are of the 
fint importance. 

CRI^IES ASsD MISDEMEANORS. 

On the 10th of April last, one of the Shoshones engaged in the peaceable occupation 
of herding cattle upon the reservation was found murdered in the foothills, within nine 
miles of the agency. The affair was shrouded in much mystery. However, after an 
investigation, which required several months' time, the responsibility of this crime was 
traced to the hostile Bannacks, and one of the murderers was recently detected stealing 
horses from the Crows, and met his death at their hands. This relieves the Crows from 
all suspicion, which the Shoshones had at one time, that some members of that tribe 
had committed the deed. The above constitutes the only great crime committed upon' 
the reservation during the year. 

Many misdemeanors have been enacted by a few incorrigible members of the Shoshone s 
And Arapaboes, by frequently leaving the reservation without permission, visiting the 
settlements on the south, where they obtain whisky from whites living in that locality 
and bringiog it upon the reservation. As they ply their vocation principally during 
the nieh^time, it is impossible, without an efficient detective, to arrest the wrong-doers. 
Fumisning Indians with whisky is a growing evil in this community, and unless 
checked in some way the consequences- will be fearful. An Indian will sell anything 
which he possesses, or can steal from his neighbors, for money to buy liquor with. Much 
trouble has arisen in this way during the past few mouths. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Shoshones have farmed 2*25 and the Arapahoes about 25 acres the present season . 
About 60 in all have broken and fenced small patches of ground of their own. This 
plan is meeting with more favor with the Indians than formerly, and were it not for 
the very great difficulty we experience in getting fencing and other timber at this 
a>^ncy, and using the Indians in breaking tne tough sod, their progress in this direc- 
tion ¥?ould be much more rapid. The Indians x)low old ground easily enough, but it 
will evidently take them a long while to make a success of breaking new ground. 
Ten acres of ground will support a family. There is scarcely a family in either village 
who could not farm that amount of laud when fenced and broken. Yet it would take 
them several years to fence aud break that amount of land of themselves. The cheaper 
plan, therefore, would be for the government to break and fence each afield separately, 
and the Indian can then extend the same as he is taught and learns how. 

THE UNITED STATES POLICE FORCE. 

Five men were enlisted in this force from the Arapahoes one year ago. They have 
been generally faithful in the performance of their duties. The Shoshones have uni< 
fomlv refuaed to engage in the service, claiming that the wages were too small and that 
the Bhoabones did not need a police force. Although strong arguments have been used, 
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sone of the Bhoahones have responded, and Wa^haki^ has endeavored to dissuade th& 
Arapahoes from keeping np their force on their part, and says the *' Shoshones are not 
white people." 

MORMON INDIANS. 

Before the Shoshones were placed upon their present reservation, many of them had 
been, baptized into the Mormon Church. These were tansht by the McHrmon bishops 
that it was necessary that they should report at Zion (Salt liake City) onee every year, 
for the purpose of renewing their covenant. Therefore, every spring or summer, a 
good many of the Shoshones silently fold their tents and slip away. They practice 
this every season. As there are no policemen in their tribe, and it being illegi^ to use 
the United States Army in bringing back these runaways, the Indians have the ad- 
vantage. 

8BTTLERS. 

The settlers upon this reservation who were located upon the land prior to July, 1866, 
still hold their claims, and this to the detriment of the Indians. These claims against 
the government ought to be paid the claimants, who would then give up their improve- 
ments to the use of the Indians. 

DIFFICULTISS. 

The greatest difficolties existing at this agency in teaching Indians to work is, lst» 
Not having a sufficient number of white employes to attend to the repairing, and 
teach the Indians at the same time, and do commissary duty. Sd. Have not hereto- 
fore been supplied with enough farming implements. 3d. Having no suitable place 
to keep supplies in or to properly issue the same. 4th. Not being permitted by law to 
issue rations to Indians in quantities to last them longer than three days. 5th. Indi- 
ans refusing to work when their rations are exhausted. 

APPRENTICB6. 

One Shoshone youth has worked nearly a year at the blacksmith trade. No others 
have been employed because there has been no place at tbe agency where they could 
stop. When suitable shops are built the apprentices can be procured. I have the honor 
to uiclose herewith letters ftom Mr. Ellis Ballon and Mr. Joseph W. Coombs, teachers 
at this agency. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES I. PATTEN, 
United States Indian Agent, 
The CoM:tfis8iONER of Indian Affairs. 



REPORT OF SHOSHONE SCHOOL. 

Dear Sir : I herewith submit a brief summary of my sohool work for the year ending 
July 1, 1879. The school commenced as a day-school in July, 1878. The attendance 
was fair, but rather irregular. Indiau parents have no control over their children to 
force them to attend school, and no disposition to compel them to work. Some of the 
pupils lived quite a distance from the school, and consequently could not attend more 
than one session daily. Notwithstanding the difficulties we had to encounter, 
the pupils made very good progress in the day-school ; new scholars were added 
from time to time, and when the Indians leil, to go on their annual hunt, I had 
as many scholars registered and as good an attendance as any time previous. 
They started out on toe hunt in October, and left but eight scholars at school, who 
attended quite regularly and made good progress. In the month of March we 
erected a frame building 40 by 30 feet, covered with cloth, capable of accommodatiog 
40 pupils, and had it completed when the Indians returned from their hunt, for the 
purpose of starting an industrial boarding-school. The Indians seemed well pleased 
with the arrangement, and returned most of their scholars to school. The experiment, 
so far, has proved a success, and works far better than a day-school. Many of the pupils 
can read English understandingly, and write a very fair hand with a pencil. Some of 
them speak good English and can work simple questions in the first four rules of 
arithmetic. 

We have had Sunday-school service every Sunday during the year, and many of the 
pupils have committed to memory the Lord's Prayer, creed, aoa most of the ten com- 
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maDdments. We have abont twelve acres nnder cnltivatioD, and all tbe work has been 
performed, voluntarily, by the papils, with my assistance. The crops are looking very 
well. Oar school-buildings must necessarily be nncomfortable in winter unleas son:ft 
means can be employed to cover them with boards. We shall endeavor to make the 
best of them until more suitable buildings can be erected. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
August 11, 1877. 

J. W. COOMBS, Teacher. 
Jas. I. Patten, 

United Slates Indian Agent, 



REPORT OF ARAPAHO BOARDISG-JBCHOOL. 

My first class of Arapaho youth, six in number, commenced school in January. The 
quarters assigned were very small, and it was thought best to instruct these six bovs 
through the winter and use them for assistants when more commodious buildings could 
be secured. The next week, however, four more pupils were brought in, and t&ir par- 
ents insisted that they, too, should be admitted. Thus it continued, week after week, 
the parents pleading so hard for their children to be instructed, till the quarters be- 
came so crowded that we feared sickness would be the result, and so told the interpre- 
ter that it would be useless for them to bring in more children till we were provkled 
with more room. 

But we soon found that the^ were not to be put off so easily. Two more parents 
presented themselves with their boys, saying if we would only instruct them, the boys 
would sleep out in the wagons, so we received them on such terms. Others kept coming 
in, saying they, too, would sleep out of doors. 

Finally we told them we could not nor tvould not receive any more till larger quarters 
were furnished. One man was so angry at his boys being turned awaj that he refused 
to let tbem come after our new tents were put up and we had sent him word to bring 
in his children. He considered himself slighted, and has not got over it yet. 

These tents are a very poor substitute for buildings, very much like out of doors, not 
even furnished with seats or desks. We have endeavored to make the most out of the 
means at command, and the pupils have advanced beyond our expectations. We fail 
to see wherein these wild boys and girls of the mountains are less apt at learning than 
white children. Not one of them knew a letter or a single word of English when we 
commenced teaching them, except that some of them had, by some means, learned to 
swear a little in broken English. A few days after the first lot came in, and I was 
teaching one of the larger boys to milk, he astonished me by swearing at the cow ; I 
suppose that some of the tribe had learned a little of the ox-driver's vocabulary. 

There are boys and girls in my school who have been under training only three 
months who can work quite readily in the first four rules of arithmetic, with small 
numbers ; can read little words ; can point out the different States and Territories on 
the map, giving the capital of each : and can point out the principal rivers and lakes 
of the United States and Canada. They can also sing twenty or more tunes, of which 
exercise they are particularly fond. Two of the girls have excellent voices, and only 
require proper training to make fine singers. 

Some of the boys have become very good plowmen and teamsters. They harness the 
team and drive to the post by themselves, of errands. 

We met with unexpected difficulties 4n our farmiug operations. Indian farms were 
opened and cultivated for a mile or two along the ditcli on which we were dependent for 
water. At the time our crops most needed irrigating we could get no water. Finding 
Ihat our oats and wheat would not fill for want of water, we cut it green and stacked 
for cow-feed. This, perhaps, will prove quite as valuable to the school as the grain 
would, but we much deplore our short crop of vegetables. 

We can see no good reason why a portion, at least, of the rising generation of Ara- 
pahoes may not become self-supporting, good citizens. The tribe, so recently off the 
war-path, desire to be taught the better way. Tbe interest manifested by the parents 
in visiting the school and expressing their gratification at seeing their children leam- 
ing the ways of civilization is truly encouraging. 

We trust that we shall soon have suitable building?, suitably furnished. 

August 10, 1879. 

E. BALLOU, Teacher, 

Ja8. I. Patten, 

United States Indian Agent, 



REPORT OF THE UTE COMMISSION. 

Washington, D. C, December 27, 1878. 
To the President: 

The undersigned beg leave to report that by authority of an act of Congress ap- 
proved May 3, 1878, Edward Hatch, William Stickney, and N. C. McFarland were 
appointed by yourself a commission to neootiate with the Ute Indians, the purpose of 
wMch fully appears by instructions issued June 29, 1878, from the Department of the 
Interior^ which instructions are as follows: 

"Department of the Interior, 

"Office op Indian Affairs, 

" Waehington, June 29, 1878. 

" Sir : By direction of the honorable Secretary of the Interior you were notified by 
letter from this office, dated May 24 last, that the President had designated you, Hon. 
William Stickney^ oi this city, and N. C. McFarland, of Topeka, I^uis., to act as a 
commission to visit and endeavor to secure from the Ute Indians, in the State of Col- 
oorado, their assent to the provisions of an act of Congress approved May 3, 1878, au- 
thorizing negotiations with the said Indians for the consolidation of all their bands at 
one agency, to be located on or near White River ; and for the extinguishment of their 
light to the southern portion of their reservation in said State. 

^' Each member of said commission having signified his acceptance of said appoint- 
ment^ the following detailed instructions are given for the guidance of the commis- 
sion m the performance of its duties under said act : 

'^ The commission will convene at Fort Garland, Colorado, at the earliest date practi- 
cable, thence proceed without delay to the Los Finos Agency, and, after consultation 
with the a^ent in charge thereof assemble all the different bands of said Indians in 
open council, at such time and place as you may deem most convenient and desirable 
for the accomplishment of the omect of the commissiob. 

^'Agents N. C. Meeker, of the Wnite River Agency, Joseph B. Abbott, of the Los Finos 
Agency, andF. H. Weaver, of the Southern Uto Agency, have each been notified of your 
appointment and instructed to afford you all the assistance in their power in securing 
a iuU attendance of the different bands of Utes, and in the promotion of the objects 
of the negotiations. Agent Abbott has also been instructed to provide the necessary 
subsistence for the Indians during the council. 

" You will fully explain to said Indians, when assembled in council, the purport of 
said act, and the object of your visit to them, taking care in all cases that you shall 
be clearly understood by tliem. 

The precise objects of your negotiations are set forth in the bill, which is as follows : 

" ^Be it enacted by th^ Senate atid House of Mepi'esentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to enter into negotiations with the Ute Indians, in the 
State of Colorado, for the cousolidatioii of all the bands into one agency, to be located 
on the White River, or near said river, and for the extinguishment of their right to 
the southern portion of their reservation in said State, and to report his proceedings 
under this act to Congress for its consideration, and approval.^ 

"It is the desire of the department to allow you the largest latitude in conducting 
your negotiations. You will, therefore, take the act as your guide and make such an 
agreement with the Utes as yon may be at)le, and may consider to be for the best in- 
terest of the government and the Indians. 

"Any arrangement or agreement eutei-ed into with said Indians for the cession of any 
portion of their reservation should bo executed and signed by at least three-fourths of 
the adult male Indians occupying or interested in the same; and in evey inatance the 
assent and concurrence of at least a majority of each and every band of said Ute In- 
dians is requisite to give validity to the results attained through yoor negotiations. 

"To avoid any possible difficulty or misunderstanding in the future, you are in. 
structed to make every effort and use every reasonable inducement to secure una- 
nimity on the part of the Indians in the apx>i*oval of any cession or agreement that may 
be made. 

"Particular care will be exercised in selecting a location fortheftiture settlement of 
these Indians to secure a sufficient quantity of arable laud to enable them to become, 
by agricultural pursuits, a self-supporting people. You are instructed to thoroughly 
impress upon the minds of the Indians the fact that any agreement entered into by 
them will be binding only upon its ratification by Congress. 
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"Any agreement entered into will be signed by the Indians as hereinbefore directed, 
und by each member of vour conunission, and yon will transmit the same to this office, 
with a detailed report of your action in the premises, and such recommendations upon 
the subject as you may deem fit and proper. 

"I inclose herewith a copy of the treaty of 1868, creating the Ute Reservation ; of 
the Brunot agreement of 1976 (ratified by Congress April ^, 1874) reducing the area 
thereof; and of a map showing its present boundaries ; and the said act of Congress 
of May 3, 1878. 

" You will each be allowed a compensation of $10 per day and your necessary expenses 
while engaged upon this duty. 

** Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"WM. M. LEEDS, 

^^ Acting Commissioner*. 
"Brevet Mai. Gen. Edward Hatch, 

**JSintk Cavalry, U. S, A., Santa F4, N, Mex,** 

William S. Stickney was appointed, by the Secretary of the Interior, clerk of the 
commission. 

On the 19th of July, 1878, William Stickney and W. S. Stickney left Washington, 
and were joined July 23 by N. C. MjcFarland at Topeka, Kans., and by Edward Hatch 
at Manitou. Cqlo., on the 27th. The commission organized at Manitou July 30, 1878, 
by appointing Edward Hatch chairman. All the commissioners and clerk present. 

At Manitou, William Stickney, suffering from indisposition, deemed it inadvisable 
to proceed with the commission, and resigned his position, which resignation was ac- 
cepted, and Lot M. Morrill, being there present, was appointed in his place. 

The commission, having been directed to go to the Los Pinos Agency by way of the 
Southern Ute Agency, proceeded by rail to Alamosa, Colo., and, after making prepara- 
tions, on the 8th of August started for the last-named agency. 

Beiore leaving we engaged Col. Albert H. Pfeiffer, who had previously for a long 
time resided with the Indians, and in whom they had confidence, to act as interpreter, 
and to asist generally in promoting the objects of the commission. It is but due to 
Colonel Pfeiffer to say that his services were of great value. He knows nearly all the 
Southern Utes personally, and had a good influence in conducting the negotiations. 

On the third day out Mr. Morrill, suffering from ill health, returned to Fort Qarland. 
This was considered by the other members of the commission as very unfortunate in 
the prosecution of its business. 

On our way we came up with the Mnache band of Indians, who were removing from 
the Cimarron country in New Mexico to the vicinity of the Southern Ute Agency. 

On the r4th of August we arrived at the Southern Ute Agency, and found some of 
the Indians present, who stated that it would take a week to summon a council. We 
had made aU the arrangements in our power, and supposed others had been made, 
to have the Indians meet us on or soon after our arrival, but in this we failed. We 
also expected to find arrangements made so that we could pay the Indians something 
on indebtedness then existing, arising from the purchase of the San Juan mining coun- 
try by the Brunot agreement of September 13, 1873; but we found no such arrange- 
ments had been made. 

Such proceedings were then had that on three different days we held councils with 
the Mnache, Capote, and Weeminuche bands. They insisted that they had been over- 
reached in the agreement of 1873 ; that they intended to sell nothing but the minerals : 
that the government had not conii)lied with the agreement ; that they understood 
that a large amount of money was to be paid the Utes yearly; and that, so far as they 
were concerned, they had received nothing. They absolutely declined to go into a 
general council at the Los Piiios Agency, said th&y would not go to White River to 
live, did not wish to part with their present liossessious, and asked that the govern- 
ment should pay what it had promised. They claimed that their country was overrun 
with stock, and that they were thus dei)rived of their grass; but we were informed 
and believe that some of the stock-men had an understanding with the Indians that 
they should be allowe<l pasturage on the laud by the payment of nominal sums. We 
are of opinion that this class of stock-men seriously impeded negotiations, ou account 
of their interest in having the Indians remain in their present location. 

From actual observation it became ap])arent to us that the Indians could not longer 
remain on the naiTow strii) compassing the southern part of their reservation without 
more or less collisitm with the settlei*s closing in on both sides. But they refused to 
take action. In the mean time we suggested that perhaps they would be more in- 
clined to move to the east on the headwaters of the Chama, Navajo, Blanco, and San 
Jnan Rivers, a country in which there is good grass, and but little encroached upon 
at present with settlers. To this they replied that if they moved at all they would 
go there. By authority given us we made them presents, in such articles as we deemed 
most useful, to the amount of $866.62, and leaving Colonel Pfeiffer to ascertain what 
fhey might say on further consideration, we left for the Los Piiio^ k%<evit^ . 
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We may here remark that one great difficnity in negotiating with the confederate! 
bands of IJtes consists in the fact that they hold the reservation in common, and yet,, 
as between themselves, they have, by common consent, made partition of the territory, 
and utterly refuse to come together for conference. This makes it necessary to treat 
with them in detachments ; and this plan is further hindered by the fact that there 
is considerable hostility between Iguacio, chief of the Weeminuches of the Southern 
Utes, and Ouray, chief of the Tabequaches at Los Pinos Agency. By the agreement 
of Brunot, of 1873, Oiiray seems to be recognized as head chief of all the Utes ; but, as 
a matter of fact, the Southern Utes utterly repudiate him, and he has no influence 
with or control over them. The fact that he was by the Brunot agreement to receive 
$1,000 per annum for ten years greatly incensed other Indians, who claim that they 
would not have signed the agreement if they had so understood it. 

We further suggest, in passing, that the buildings at the Southern Ute Agency 
have never been completed ; no floor has been laid, and they are scarcely habitable. 

Proceeding by way of Animas City, Silverton, and Ouray, we arrived at the Los 
Pinos Agency, on the Uncompahgre, on the 29th day of August. Here we had several 
conferences with the Tabequaches, who said they had no claim on the land south of 
the San Juan mining country, and would agree to anything that the Indians occupy- 
ing that part of the reservation might do in respect to the sale of it. We found that 
trouble had arisen, and more was likely to grow out of a tract of the reservation 
which juts down into that portion ceded to the government by the agreement of 1873, 
which is a part of the Uncompahgre Park, and which lies near the town of Ouray. 
The arable portion of this tract is very valuable, as it is the only land near Ouray 
capable of nimishing grain and vegetables. This portion is already occupied by set- 
tlers who are cultivating it. The Indians demanded that the settlers should be moved. 
We explained to them the necessity that existed for the cultivation of this land, and 
endeavored to purchase it ; but they said they had no land to sell to people who would 
notpay for what they bought before. 

We had requested the White River Utes to meet us here, and a few of them, ac- 
companied by Capt. A. M. Curtis, interpreter, came. They also said they had no claim 
on the southern part of the reservation, and would do anything necessary to relin- 
quish their title. We instructed Captain Curtis to make preparation for the purchase 
of ^00 worth of goods for them, which we would thereafter cause to be distributed. 

Finding nothing more could be accomplished, the two acting commissioners returned 
to Fort Garland and joined Mr. Morrill. Here we found Colonel Pfeiffer, who had re- 
turned from the Southern Ute Agency with a proposition in writing from the Mauche, 
Capote, and Weeminuche bands, which is, in substance, that they were willing to ex- 
change their lands for a location on the headwaters of the Piedra, San Juan, Navtgo, 
Blanco, and Chama Rivers on such terms as might be ajgreed upon, provided the gov- 
ernment would pay them the previous indebtedness. Tixe proposition as forwarded 
by the Indians is hereto attached, marked O. 

Mr. Morrill, being desirous of returning home, was requested to go to Washington, 
report to the department, and make arraugements for money if the proposition should 
be favorably received, and the commission adjourned to Denver. 

The commission did not deem it necessary to visit the White River Agency, but in- 
stnicted Mr. Stickney, clerk of the commission, with Lieut. C. A. H. AlcCauley, who 
had been detailed to render us any proper assistance as escort, to proceed to that 
agency and also to the Uintah Reservation in Utah, to procure th^ relinquishment of 
the Indiane there of any rights they might have to the southernportion of the reser- 
vation iu Colorado, and to report generally in relation to the Wnite River country, 
and the condition of the agency and the Indians. The report of Mr. Stickney, with 
the release and relinquishment, is herewith submitted, marked P ; and the separate 
report of Lieutenant McCauley, wi^h accompanying drawings and maps, is also sub- 
mitted, marked Q. 

The Department of the Interior, having signified its approval of the action of the 
commission, placed at its disposal §28,000, with iustmctions to pay 817 j>€r cajnia to 
such of the Utes as would agree to relinquish their rights to the southern portion of 
their reser\'ation. It was aetermined to secure §20,000 from the Carson Mint in 
standard silver dollars. Permission was granted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and after some delay, caused by the necessary time to procure the silver, the commis- 
sion started for Pa'gosa Springs, whither it had summoned the Indians for further 
council. 

In the mean time Mr. Stickney, escorted by Lieutenant McCauley, was detailed to 
the Los Pinos Agency to seenre'in writing the consent of the Tabequaches to the pro- 
posed exchange by the Southern Utes, and, if possible, to purchase the tract of lour 
miles square above mentioned. He succeeded in obtaining such written consent, 
which is herewith submitted with his partial report, marked R. The delegation of 
six Indians from the Tabequaches, referred to iu Mr. Stickney's report, is now here for 
the ]mrpose of negotiations. 

Arriving at Pagbsa Springs, we succeeded, after further delay, in securing the afr- 
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tendance of the Indians ; and sach proceedings were then had as resulted in the 
execution of the agreement herewith submitted, marked S. We also obtained as 
•complete an enumeration as possible of the names, sex^ and age of the persons com- 
posing the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuche bands, which is also herewith submitted, 
marked T. 

We paid, as instructed. 917 to each man, woman, and child ; in case of families, to 
the head thereof, and to lone and single persons of full age, individually, in all to the 
number of 902, taking the proper receipts therefor. 

An account of the moneys received for payment to the Indians and the expenditure 
thereof by the chairman of the commission, to whom the same was intrusted, is also 
herewith submitted, and also the account of the clerk of the commission relating to 
the expenditure of the fund appropriated by Congress for the use of the commission, 
of which he was constituted by the department disburser. 

It will be seen, then, by this report, if it shall be confirmed — 

First. That the Southern Ute Indians, to wit, the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuche 
bands, have released to the United States all their right to and interest in the Confed- 
erate Ute Reservation in Colorado. 

Second. That the other Ute bands, to wit, the Tabequache, Tampa, Grand River, 
sad Uintah, have released to the United States all their right and title to that part of 
the reservation lying south of parallel 28^ 10' except the said four miles square. 

Third. That the amount of land to which the title is fully secured is 1,920,000 acres. 

Fourth. That the President is to define the boundaries of a new location on the 
headwaters of the Piedra, San Juan, Navajo, Blanco^ and Chama Rivers, in Colorado, 
with an agency to be established thereon. 

Fifth. That the said three bands of Southern Utes have been paid $17 per capita on 
the indebtedness arising out of the Brunot agreement of 1873, amounting to $15,334. 

And, in conclusion, we beg leave further to say, that we have seen a considerable 
portion of the territory to which it is proposed to remove the Southern Utes, and 
lound it to contain plenty of pasturage, with more arable land in the valleys than the 
Indians will be likely to cultivate ; and that much of the Territory relinquished will 
be eagerly sought after by settlers^ some of whom have already turned their attention 
in that Erection ; that the buildings at the Southern Ute Agency are of but little 
value, and the loss from their abandonment will be trifling ; that the new agency, to 
be located probably on the Navajo, will be much nearer railroad, and, consequently, 
the transportation of supplies will be greatly cheapened and quickened. The new 
reservation need not consist of more than 500,000 acres. 

We believe that the three bands called Southern Ute Indians compose about one- 
third of the whole Ute tribe ; and that in all they do not exceed three thousand. If 
this arrangement is completed it will leave not more than fifteen hundred Indians 
occupying the remainder of the reservation in Colorado, of which there will still be 
left about ten million acres ; for it is to be remembered that there are about five hun- 
dred Uintahs in Utah. This reservation should be greatly reduced, and the remaining 
Indians, if possible, consolidated at one agency. There is more disposition among 
ihem to unite than there is in any portion of them uniting with the Southern Utes. 
The amount remaining due these Indians on the Brunot agreement should be paid 
them at once, and it is probable that they may be quite wilfing to take part of it in 
stock, particularly sheep, and other articles which would be useful to them. 

It may not be necessary to say that lar^e numbers of our citizens are locating, and 
desirous of locating, in the mountainous districts of Colorado, not only for mining but 
also for agricultural and pastoral x^urposes. 

If we have not been able to efiect the consolidation of agencies so much desired and 
so very desirable, we think we have averted dangers which were threatening and 
imminent to both Indians and settlers. 

The non-military members of the commission desire to mention the attention and 
kindness everywhere shown by the Army, and to recognize the substantial aid which 
it a£forded in the progress of our business. 

All of which, with the minutes of the commission, is respectfully submitted. 

EDWARD HATCH, 
Colonel Ninth United States Cavalry. Brevet Major-General y Chairman Con,)hi8ticn, 

N. C. McFARLAND. 



Washingtox, D. C, Deceinher 26, 1878. 

Gentlemen: On the 22d day of October I received the instructions appended as 
paper marked A, from General Hatch, chairman of the commission. 

The following is therefore submitted as my partial rejwrt : 

I left Alamosa, accomi)anied by Lieut. C. A. H. McCauley, on the night of the 23d 
of October, with $2,000 in standard silver dollars, the same amouut in checks on the 
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ViiM NiitiiMuil Hrtiik of IViivor, ami tivo l>oxo8 of goods as presents for the Indians, 
In duo luuo wo tviiobod ouv doMtiiiatioii witli both money and goods. 

M»«<< »»f tho 1 lid cms wore liuiitiiig w lion we reached the agency, hnt messenccrs 
Moiv MMMi iliHpatt'hod. and ill a few davH a council was convened, and as a resmt I 
l».i\o I ho |»lo;iMir»» of siihuiittiui; to \oii the reU\ist^ of the resi»rvation south and west 
»»i I ho s.ni .l»an iliHiiu-t hv tlio Tahoquachos. v^^ee paper marked B. ) 

r»M iViiMMis w \\w\\ 1 dooiiioil satisfactory tlie agent prefeiTed that the presents pnr- 
tli.is\-d b\ ilto \-oniuiissiiMi ai Alamosii $houUl he paid for out of the trihal funds in 
}s>«.M^«.s\ou of iho ^-hainiiaii. rather thau hy ceititied vouchers issued by the agent; I 
ih»'ivt»Mv stilMuit Uoivw II 1\ a ivcoipi for all the giHuU delivered to the Indians. (Paper 
to. iiUcd i -^ 

li w.ix w.ih *'on>'.dovahlo disVuiiliy that they were induced -to receive the presents, 
< ;V''^ .r*»'i>\ tho » but". \!o%-!aviu»i that tl;o Oivat Father nmsi not think it necessary to 
sc*-.»l ».»\vm".hn o\«n luiio ho xx'iHhcd a favor of them. The money thry requested me 
to ivi:nn lo ihc iiwai Faib.cr. or p.i> the cxivnscs of a delegaiion ro \Va.shington with 
•; . ;'\»\ *U-* '.;:u»l lo ivviixo *.t. a* it V.ad not Ivca »:iven Tlu-ir. wbrii promised. They 
o\ •.»;^**; '\ ;»■.•*: c*; :*;.;: *.♦. »as a vvso :o 'o-.-.rv V.as<* the rncoiupalijire Park, in regard to 
»Vt»t'. ;*,-.,'\ »U\*'. •.;*»; ;o t;va:. Fiv.dir.c tUeui Ncry ;iu.xious :o liiwe a delegation visit 
W .;>»*•.'.•.•»;•,»".;. I \>a< c;uo;;v,i»;vd ;o 'HV.»Ae tlus: if a iVw %:i :l:e IrailiHk: icen of the 
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P. 

Fort Garlaxd, Colo., November 27, 1878. 

Gentlemen : At a meeting of the commission held in Denver September 11, and also- 
hy a supplemental telegram dated September 24, 1878, the secretary, accompanied by 
Lieut. C. A. H. McCauIey as escort, was instructed to "proceed as speedily as x>08- 
sible to the White River Ajjency, to complete arrangements already made with U. M. 
Curtis, interpreter ; to report as to the condition of the Indians and the agrieultural 
capacity of the country, and to secure from the Indians, in writing, their consent to 
the sale of that part of the reservation immediately south and west of the San Juan 
mining district," and then "to proceed to the Uintah Agency with the same instruc- 
tions." 

In pursuance of these instructions I beg leave to present the following as my report:- 

Thursday morning, September 12, 1878, Lieutenant McCauley and myself took the 
Denver Pacific RaiSoad to Cheyenne, and thence the Union Pacific to Fort Steele, in 
all about 284 miles, reaching the last-named place at midnight. 

Major Thombnrgh, commander of the post, received us and kindly accommodated 
us at his own table. 

The following day was occupied in securing an outfit with which to make the trip.. 
The officers of tne post placed at our disposal a buck-board and a pair of mules. At 
Rawlins, some sixteen miles distant, I hired a guide and an extra pair of horses, which 
were sent ahead as a relay. 

Saturday, September 14, we left Fort Steele for the agency, riding that day about 
sixty miles. Yrom, the fort to Pine Grove, the ranch where the relay awaited us, is an 
alkali country, generally rolling, and with very little vegetation save sa^e-brush and 
grease-wood. -After leaving Rawlins we passed but one house, and that is about six- 
teen miles out. From the grove to Snake River the road crosses the Continental 
Divide, a series of high mesas separated by arroyas of greater or less depth. These 
table-lands abound in game, and furnish good summer ranges for cattle. Grass and 
sage-brush are the products of the soil, except on the banks of an occasional stream, 
where the cottonwood seems to thrive. 

The second day we rode about fifty-one miles, crossing Snake River Valley to Fortifl* 
cation Creek. This valley, about two miles wide at the crossing, is beautifully located, 
partially protected by high plateaus, and with good mountain pastures at its head. 
The river is lined with cottonwood and the bottom-land well covered with grass. On 
our return, about eight miles above the river-crossing, we passed a mild scma-spring, 
the only mineral development of the valley report-ed. 

Quite a number of settlers have already located along the river, an Indian trader, 
still doin^ a flourishing business, being the pioneer. The principal occupation is 
stock-raising ; the cattle ranging about the mountains in summer, and sixty or seventy 
miles west and south in the winter, where the grass is not covered with snow. Little 
is done at farming, the settlers having no chance to grind their wheat nor market 
for their vegetables. But most of the usual crops, except com, so far as they have 
been tried, seem to do well. 

The third day we crossed the Bear River, known on the map as the "Yampa." 
Like the Snake, this valley, though sparsely settled, is used principally for cattle- 
ranges. The season being short and the demand small, little or nothing is done in the 
way of farming. The Indian trader at this post, the nearest to the agency, has a 
small garden, and supplied us with fresh tomatoes and very fine potatoes of his own 
raising. 

PYom this valley to the agency, about sixty miles, the road crosses mountain ranges- 
of no mean height ; but before sundown Tuesday, the 17th, after riding in four days 
about two hundred miles, we reached the "White River Valley and the Indian agency* 

The agent, Mr. N. C. Meeker, received us very cordially, and introduced us to the 
scanty quarters and poor fare of the agency boarding-house. 

Wednesday a council was convened, and, as a result, I have the pleasure to submit 
herewith the written consent of the most of the chiefs and headmen, viz, thirty-four 
in number, to " whatever disposition the Capotes, Muaches, and Weeminuches may 
make " of the southern and western strips of the reservation. (See paper marked A. ) 

The Indians were very friendly, and wished the Great Father to distinctly under- 
stand that they, the White River Utes, do not want to fijjht nor in any way incur the 
displeasure of the whites. In regard to the late murder m Middle Part, they disclaim 
all connection. Washington, who was present at the murder, claims to have advised 
PJah against it, but his counsel was disregarded. Piah has not yet returned to the 
agency. If he could be caught and punished by the government authorities, the effect 
on the Indians would unquestionably be for the best, and would have a tendency to 
prevent an early repetition of the crime. 

Mr. Curtis, employed as interi)reter by the commission, presented his report as to 
the arable land between the Los Pinos and the White River Agencies. It is submitted 
herewith, as paper marke<l B. I also approved his action in \>roceft^ixv% \» "^sSiAfi^^ 
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Park 80 promptly with seven of the leading Indians to prevent any further trouble by 
an apprehension on the part of the settlers that a general outbreak was imminent. 

The presents ordered by the commission for these Indians had not arrived, and as 
the agent has no interpreter, I instructed Mr. Curtis to remain until they came, and 
with the agent to dis^ibute them to the Indians who had assisted the work of the 
commission. 

On my return, the goods having reached Bear (Yampa) River, I stopped a day at 
the trafder's store to inspect them and approve the bill. A duplicate bill, marked C, 
is appended. 

Tne condition of the White River Indians and the agricultural capacity of their 
country seem to be but little known outside of the agency and its vicinage. The old 
distinction of the Yampa and Grand River bands is rapidly disappearing, and they all 
call themselves "White River" Utes. The chief no longer has absolute authority, but 
acts only in accordance with the will of a majority of his councilors. They are all 
well off; hardly an Indian has less than twenty-five x>onies. All have ^ood guns and 
an abundance of ammunition. Game is plentiful, and the Indians are nch m>m their 
hunting. They hunt ojf the reservation, going two, three, and four hundred miles 
north, preferring to keep their own game intact until the rest is gone. They also own 
in common fifteen hundred head of cattle, from which herd the beef is supplied. 
None of these cattle are supx>osed to be killed without the consent of the agent. 

The White River Valley is so mild and so well protected in winter that the herd 
can graze within sixteen miles of the present agency during the whole season. This 
is the place to which the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs has ordered the 
removal of the agency. There the valley is wider, and the faU. of the river so great 
that irrigatinff ditches are being easily constructed, and a fall of sixty feet for muling 
purposes can be secured. The agent is already breaking up the ground, and hop^ 
to obtain a wheat crop at least by next season. 

The settlers on Snake and Bear Rivers regard this valley as far superior to their 
o.wn, and better adapted for grazing and agricultural purposes than any other part of 
this country. All seemed to concur that at least five thousand Indians could be sup- 
ported there ; the agent, a x>rofe8sional farmer, claiming that he can support ten thou- 
sand people in that valley and its subsidiaries. He also says: "This White River 
range on the reservation is unequaled in the West, and it possesses the great advan- 
tage of not being trespassed upon by any other herds ; a condition that diminishes the 
labor of herding and reduces the losses by estrays and stealings. This range has a 
money value of at least ^50,000. There is no section comparable with it south of the 
divide between White and Grand Rivers." 

This country seems much better adapted for cultivation than the Uncompahgre 
Valley. It lies south of the mountain ranges, which protect it from the extreme cold : 
it is rally as near a railroad, about 175 miles over a good natural road, and is well 
removed from the settlers. Should it be thought best to consolidate tne Los Pinos 
with the White River Agency, there certainly would be no difficulty in supplying 
them : the' White Rivers probably have not more than 400, certainly less than 500, and 
your honorable body has already approximated the number in Ouray^s band as about 
1,000, making a total of, at most, 1,500 Indians. 

In reporting as to the needs of these people, I would be^ leave to call attention to 
the necessity of a ][)olice force. The agent has not secured his quota allowed by law, 
deeming such a small number insufficient to compel obedience. Some of these Indians 
need something more than moral suasion. While the majority mean well, and would 
probably prevent any open outbreak, the few who are ill-disposed can make great 
trouble for the agent, and commit depredations in the vicinity of the reservation with 
little fear of beiuff punished. A Ute police could do much toward preventing a repe- 
tition of the MidcUe Park calamity, and be of great value in securing the guilty should 
any insubordination occur. 

Another want now felt at the agency is a trading-post. At present the nearest is 
sixty miles, and the next fifty miles beyond. If these trips of one and two hundred 
mOes for barter could be checked, it would undoubtedly help to keep these people on 
the reservation and localize them. Certainly some good miglit be eftected by allowing 
any and all traders to build first-class buildings at the agency and do their trading 
there. Liquor should, of course, be prohibited, but to make the experiment a suc- 
cess ammunition will have to be sold, though that may be easily regulated by the 
order of the a^ent or the chief of police. So hmg as the present system of the govern- 
ment obtains in regard to the rations of the Indians, they will have to hunt, and it 
seems but fair that under certain restrictions they be allowed to buy their powder and 
lead at reasonable prices, and that, too, on the reservation. 

The Indians had considerable to say about the money that was due. They seem 
less anxious for the money itself than to have the debt in some way discharged. There 
are a few things they would be benefited by having, and I will ask your permission 
to enumerate them: 

First. A grist-mill. It will be difficult to make these Indians self-sustaining with- 
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out such a mill; and if it were built with their own money, they would prohahly 
take a greater interest in learning how to manage it. At i)resent, I am informed, the 
government pays 9 cents a pound for flour delivered at the agency ; the agent esti- 
mates it would cost 3 cents a pound if he had a mill. 

Secondly. About twenty-five short-honiQfl bulls. Most of the cattle belonging to 
the Indians are of the long-horned Texas stock, and an infusion of the short-homed 
breeds would not only improve the milking qualities of the cows, but also increase 
their average weight. If the other band is located here, the herd without great ex- 
pense could be enlarged sufficiently to meet the demands of all the Indians without 
■flie aid of beef-contractors. 

Thirdly. About twelve stallions, well adapted for draught purposes. The Indian 
pooies are of very little use, except under the saddle, and if work-horses will be 
needed for farm purposes, either they must be purchased and taken into the country 
or else the native stock must be improved. The Indians think much of their ponies, 
and any effort tending toward their improvement would be gratefully appreciated. 

Fourthly. A good stock of farming implements and seeds. The agent reported that 
several families had expressed their willingness to work, but he had no tools for them. 
They do not need expensive articles, but something strong and durable, likely to 
stand the hard knocks novices will give them. Of seeds the staples are most needed. 

Fifthly. An increase of the police force allowed by law. This agency would, under 
the general act, be allowed eight or nine policemen. At the start, if the agencies are 
to be consolidated, it would probably be well to have the number increased to fifty, 
the extra to be paid from the tribal fund. Fifty men carefully chosen, required to be 
at or near the agency, might help to keep the rest of the band from going so far from 
the reservation. The first year or so such a force would need a chief, and a good man 
can now be secured for twelve or fourteen hundred dollars. I refer to Capt. U. M. Cur- 
tis ; he has great influence with those Indians, has lived with them for many years, 
speaks their language well, and has led them as soldiers. In Mr. Curtis the agent 
would not only have an interpreter, a want he sadly feels at present, but would also 
have in charge of his police a capable man, respected and looked up to by the Indians. At 
least work in such a position could be easily tested by a year's trial, it being his duty not 
only to keep the Indians quiet and orderly, but make them remain on the reservation; 
provided, of course, traders at the agency are permitted to sell ammunition, though 
it be in limited quantities, and subject to the order of the agent. 

In conclusion, whatever is to be done should be done quickly. It is very important 
that they should be put to work early in the spring, and if they are henceforward to 
Uve under a new reginiey the sooner it is introduced to them tiie better. 

It is certainly to be desired that the buildings at the new agency will be of a some- 
what more civilized character than the rude log huts at present occupied. The In- 
dians learn only by imitation, and with the good saw-mill now on the reservation, 
plenty of lumber, and the good supply of employes, there is nothing to prevent the 
erection of comfortable homes, and at the same time models fit to be copied. 

I left the agency on my return Wednesday night, September 18, and reached Fort 
Steele Monday, the 2iW of September. 

Having received telegraphic instructions to proceed to the Uintah Reservation, es- 
corted by Lieutenant McCauley, I left Fort Steele September 24, arriving at Salt Lake 
the evening of the following day. 

Thursday, the 26th, was occupied in fitting up for the trip. A wagon warranted to 
carry us over the mountains and a guide were hired. 

Friday morning at sunrise we started, and had gone but twenty miles before the 
wagon broke down. Finding it useless to attempt the mountains with a broken wag- 
on, to save time I hired a horse and sent our driver as courier over the trail to the 
Agency, requesting the agent to procure of the Indians their release to the country 
south and west of the San Juan district; I returned to Salt Lake City. While wait- 
ing for the return of the courier I recieved a call from Tabby, chief of the Unitahs, 
and Tackawanua, subchief. They each expressed themselves as pleased with the 
work they are doing at the agency and as willing to sign the release. The courier 
returned with a letter from the agent, to the effect that the Indians were out hunting, 
but as soon as possible he would convene them and secure their signatures to the re- 
lease. About a month later I received this document properly signed and witnessed, 
and take pleasure in presenting it herewith [D]. 

From the Indians met and Agent Critchlow it would seem as if their needs were 
about the same as at White River. They i)articularly requested that stoves, wagons, 
and harness be given them, in addition to whatever stock and farming implements 
mieht be sent. (See Mr. Critchlow's letter, marked E, herewith submitted.) 

As requested, I reported on Saturday, October 20, at Fort Garland, to the chairman 
of the commission. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. S. STICKNEY, 
Secretary Ute Special Commimon, 

The Hon. Ute Commissioners. 
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AGREEMENT WITH THE CAPOTE, MUACHE, AND WEEMINUCHE UTES. 

Articles of convention and agreement entered into at Pagosa Springs, in the State 
of Colorado, this 9tli day of November, A. D. 1878, "between the United States of 
America and the Muache, Capote, and Weemlnuchee bands of Ute Indians, witnessieth : 

That whereas Edward Hatch, Lot M. Morrill, and N. C. McFariand, under the au- 
thority of an act of Congress approved May 3rd, 1878, appointed by the President to 
negotiate with the said Indians for the relinquishment of their right to the southern 
portion of their reservation in the State of Colorado, and for other purposes : Now, 
this may show that the said United States.of America, by its said commissioners, and 
the said Muache, Capote, and Weeminuche bands of Vie Indians have agreed as fol- 
lows : 

First. The said Muache, Capote, and Weeminuchee bands of Ute Indians agree to 
release and relinquish to the said United States of America all their right to and inter- 
est in the Confederate Ute Reservation in the State of Colorado, and especially to the 
southern portion thereof^ to wit, that part lying south of the parallel of thirty-eight 
degrees and ten minutes (38^' 10'), of which they are now in occupancy : and they agree 
to remove to the territory hereinafter mentioned in the second article of agreement, 
during the spring and summer of the year A. D. 1879, and as soon as an agency shall 
be located and buildings erected on the said last-named territory. 

Second. In consideration of the release and relinquishment aforesaid by said bands, 
the United States of America, by its said commissioners, agrees to set apart for the 
use and occupancy of said band!s of Ute Indians a reservation on the headwaters of 
the Piedra, San Juan, Blanco, Navajo, and Chama Rivers, in the State of Colorado, the 
precise boundaries of which reservation to be hereafter defined by proclamation of the 
President. And the said United States of America further agrees to establish on said 
last-named territory, during the spring and summer of the year A. D. 1879, an Indian 
agency, and to erect proper and suitable buildings therefor. 

Third. And the said bands of Ute Indians also agree that they will not obstruct or 
in any wise interfere with travel upon any of the highways now open or hereafter to 
be opened by lawful aut^rity in or upon said last-named reservation. 

Fourth. This agreement shall not be binding until confirmed by Congress and the 
President of the United States. 

Witness the signatures of said commissioners on behalf of the United States of 
America, and also the signatures of the several members of said bands of Ute Indians. 
(Signed) ' EDWARD HATCH, 

Col. 9th Cavalry^ Bt. Maj, General^ Chairman Commisaion. 
(Signed) N. C. McFARLAND. 

(Signed) LOT M. MORRILL. 

Muache Utes, 



George Bent, his x mark. 
Le Nora, his x mark. 
Pawaehe, his x mark. 
Nanise, his x mark. 
Friday, his x mark. 
Chereche, his x mark. 
Achiaco, his x mark. 
Damano, his x mark. 
Gurochampo, his x mark. 
Augustina, his x mark. 
Ananotonia, his x mark. 
Mose, his x mark. 
Tesfiught, his x mark. 
Pinaricho, his x miirk. 
Quavo, his x mark. 
Chreitch, his x mark. 
Antonia Colloron, his x mark. 
Augarmeiche, his x mark. 
Gie Eua Blanco, his x mark. 
Nacero, his x mark. 
Oho Blanco, his x mark. 
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Jangardo, his x mark. 
Cassador, his x mark. 
Coneoche, his x mark. 
Cucharat, Ids x mark. 
Aucotoche, his x mark. 
Panouse, his x mark. 
Ucanea, his x mark. 
Panconie, his x mark. 
Ouchopajanao Ooh, his x mark. 
Parbador, his x mark. 
Chanlao, his x mark. 
Conhoconancho, his x mark. 
Canarugto, his x mark. 
Baloue, liis x mark. 
Cawoway, his x mark. 
Cachocha, his ;x mark, . 
Tomaceta, his x mark. 
Quajaoguche, his x mark. 
Pechroato, his x mark. 
Wanchino, his x mark. 
Migual, his x mark. 
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EguUa Colla, his x mark. 
Poggegar, his x mark. 
Francisco, his x mark. 
Losoon, his x mark. 
Monchus, his X mark. 
Chicepa, his x mark. 
Wetor, his x mark. 
Walapa, his x mark. 
Mattachew, his x mark. 
Pistake, his x mark. 
Parblo John, his x mark. 
Cimmiron, his x mark. 
Drocha, his x mark. 
Peah, his x mark. 
Cawammiova, his x mark. 
Tons, his x mark. 
Oho Blanco, his x mark. 
Unoopuche, his x mark. 
Joseph Holt, his x mark. 
Juan, his x mark. 
Josa, his X mark. 
Topach, his x mark. 
Tieua, his x mark. 
Jack, his x mark. 
Pincha, his x mark. 



Tapaciche, his x mark. 
Moiga, his x mark. 
Savara, his x mark. 
Chavas, his x mark. 
Chavas, son of 1st, his x mark. 
Pelone, his x mark. 
Coreneo, his x mark. 
Coreneo, son of, his x mark. 
Antonio, his x mark. 
Jose, his X mark. 
Juananchi, his x mark. 
Prisente, his x mark. 
Cha^onia, his x mark. 
Cheineco, his x mark. 
Tabawatche, his x mark. 
Conejo, his x mark. 
Parappa, his x mark. 
Padra, his x mark. 
Ubbique, his x mark. 
Carriver, his x mark. 
Washington, his x mark. 
Qninca, his x mark. 
Stalian, his x mark. 
Tenientie, his x mark. 
Moreno, his x mark. 
Borego, his x mark. 
Antonio Jose, his x mark. 
Diago Martini, his x mark. 
Joan Annochou, his x mark. 
Martin, his x mark. 
Tapachie, his x mark. 



Quatrao, his x mark. 
Alegandriao, his x mark. 
Colorado, his x mark. 
Careeto, his x mark. 
Navies, 1st, his x mark. 
Navies, 2nd, his x mark. 
Baaqnacha, his x mark. 
Seinaah, his x mark. 
Necaroa, liis. x mark. 
Ucaita, his x mark. 
Tenapia, his x mark. 



Chevala, his x mark. 
Pachaeca, his x mark. 
Augailla, his x mark. 
Buckskin Charlie, his x mark. 
Tomiceta, his x mark. 
Catanaw, his x.mark. 
Antonia Marcia, his x mark. 
Mannell, his x mark. 
Quelieno, his x mark. 
Jose Agnes, his x mark. 
Canopa, his x mark. 
Casenarao, his x mark. 
Longehin, his x mark. 
Apache, his x mark. 
Coho, his X mark. 
Cathemora, his x mark. 
Neyodona, his x mark. 
Pewee, his x mark. 
Lewus, his x mark. 
Piwase, his x mark. 
Atala, his x mark. 
Cara watch, his x mark. 
Tagawich, his x mark. 
Ancocha, his x mark. 



Capote Ut€8, 



Americano, his x mark. 
Joseph, his x mark. 
Taciachoco, his x mark. 
Punchie, his x mark. 
Tancia, his x mark. 
Sonich, his x mark. 
Padro Pagio, his x mark. 
Makacha, his x mark. 
Pocheka, his x mark. 
Tienna, his x mark. 
Phillupia Martiuo, his x mark. 
Sabata, his x mark. 
Annas, his x mark. 
Topiache, his x mark. 
Tanciarchie, his x mark. 
Carinco, his x mark. 
Tupra, his x mark. 
Martini, his x mark. 
Chatta, his x mark. 
Soglo, his X mark. 
Qiiatao, his x mark. 
Ulegandra, his x mark. 
Coho, his x mark. 
Porache, his x mark. 
Cunaecha, his x mark. 
Chavanuffh, his x mark. 
Tara witch, his x mark. 
Francisco, his x mark. 
Man well, his x mark. 
Ontichuche, his x mark. 



Weeminuehee Utes. 



Quape, his x mark. 
Panjiiasa, his x mark. 
Pet ago, his x mark. 
Antonia Josa, his x mark. 
Jose Lalos, his x mark. 
Negachae, his x mark. 
Poah, his x mark. 
Posequhe, his x mark. 
Manicha, his x mark. 
Pajuache, his x t3cl8lxVl. 
Clievato,\iift ^ Tcv«bTV. 
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Cheeno, his x mark. 
Cunapanclio, his x mark. 
Quachits, his x mark. 
Mucheguoto, his x mark. 
Nativedava, his x mark. 
Muthea, his x mark. 
Veneo, his x mark. 
Tepujueche, his x mark. 
Caravase, his x mark. 
Nucauch, his x mark. 
Pano, his x mark. 
Jose Autonia, his x mark. 
Beago Ciirva, his x mark. 
Aucategaube, his x mark. 
Naturach, his x mark. 
Sequine, his x mark. 
Jero, his x mark. 
Ignacia, his x mark. 
Ciego, his x mark. 
Tavanie, his x mark. 
Quajue, his x mark. 



Cavason, his x mark. 

Saparigo, his x mark. 

Juarra, liis x mark. 

Tavanah, his x mark. 

Ecediao, his x mark. 

Marinsa, his x mark. 

Mucheguote, his x mark. 

Pinneeh, his x mark. 

Jose, his X mark. 

Meahea, his x mark. 

Piuenehe, his x mark. 

Ancategnapa, his x mark. 

Cavason, his x mark. 

Charlie, his x mark. 

Jose, his X mark. 

Concupacha, his x mark. 

Sevato, his x mark. 

Jose, son of Gevato, his x mark. 

Charlie, son of Geveto, his x mark. 

Aparich, his x mark. 

Chapo, his x mark. 



We, the undersigned, certify that we were present and are witnesses to the signa- 
tures by mark of tlie Muache, Capote, and Weeminuchee bands of Indians to the fore- 
going agreements, and that they were twice read in their presence and understood by 
them. 

(Signed) THOMAS M. F. WHITE, 

Interpreter Southern Ute Agency, 
(Signed) ALB. W. PFEIFFER, 

Interpreter, Commission 

We, the undersigned, certify that we were present when this agreement was read to 
the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuchee Indians and witnessed their assent to the 
same. 

(Signed) FREDERICK KASTEN. 

(Signed) WILLIAM JACKSON. 

(Signed) JOHN GEARY. 

(Signed) A. R. PAXTON. 

(Signed) W. S. PEABODY. 

(Signed) JOHN PEABODY. 

White River Agency, Colorado, 

September 18, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, chiefs and headmen of the Yampa and Grand River Utes of the 
Ute Indians, do hereby consent to whatever disposition the Capotes, Muaches, and 
Weeminuchees, and their representative bands, may make of that part of the Ute Res- 
ervation immediately south and west of the San Juan mining district. 

18. Tagowoch, his x mark. 

19. Johnson, his x mark. 

20. Uuceepis, his x mark. 



1. Jack, his x mark. 

2. Douglas, his x mark. 

3. Somerick, his x mark. 

4. Colorado, his x mark. 

5. Washington, his x mark. 

6. Ebenezer, his x mark. 

7. Judge, his x mark. 

8. Gramiua, his x mark. 

9. Uncachief, his x mark. 

10. Jim, his x mark. 

11. Tsaquioech, his x mark. 

12. Charvis, his x mark. 

13. Arapahoe Joe, his x mark. 

14. Tsausauricket, his x mark. 

15. Oomvich, his x mark. 

16. Papita, his x mark. 

17. Sowpatch, his x mark. 



21. Dana, his x mark. 

22. Cotumip, his x mark. 

23. Cariets, his x mark. 

24. Guero, his x mark. 

25. Rainbow, his x mark. 

26. Ike, his x mark. 

27. Tomozo, his x mark. 

28. Patchoujacket, his x mark. 

29. Qurgo, his x mark. 

30. Bill Hunt, his x mark. 

31. Apah, his x mark. 

32. Aheoitz, his x mark. 

33. Uncapashet, his x mark. 

34. Qainkent, his x mark. 



White River Agency, Colo., 

Septeniber 18, 1878. 

I hereby certify that I interpreted the above agreement to the Indians before sign- 
ing, and that they understood it just as it is written. 

U. H. CURTIS, 
Interpreter far the Ute Special Commiatim, 
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White River Agency, Colo., 

September 18, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, were present at the signing* of the above document by the 
Yampa and Grand River Indians, and are hereby witnesses to their marks. 

WM. S. STICKNEY, 
Secretary Uie Special Commission, 
• C. A. H. McCAULEY, 

2nd Li. 3rd Artillery j 
Actg, EngW, U. S. A., on duty with Ute Commission, 

The above interlineation, viz, "Yampa and Grand," was made before signing. 

W. S. S. 
C. A. H. M. 

Uintah Valley Agency, Utah, Octoher 31, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, chiefs and headmen of the Uintah band of Ute Indians, do 
hereby consent to whatever disposition the Capotes, Muaches, and Weeminuchees, and 
their representative bands, may make of that part of the Ute Reservation immediately 
south and west of the San Juan mining district. 

1. Tabby, chief, his x mark. 9. Mountain, his x mark. 

2. Tuckawana, subchief, his x mark. 10. Robinson, his x mark. 

3. Antero, .subchief, his x mark. 11. Mountain Sheep, his x mark. 

4. Yank, his x mark. 12. Sours, his x mark. 

5. David, his x mark. 13. Jim Duncan, his x mark. 

6. Wanrodes, interpreter, his x mark. 14. Louey, his x mark. 

7. CutUp Jim, his x mark. 15. Atoines, his x mark. 

8. Bod Ridley, his x mark. 

I hereby certify on honor that I have explained to the Indians the meaning of the 
foregoing paper, which they have signed, and that I have witnessed said signatures. 

WANRODES, his x mark, Intetpreter, 
October 31, 1878. 

We hereby certify on honor that we were present and witnessed the signatures of 
the Indians from No. 1 to No. 15 to foregoing agreement. 

HENRY FITZHUGH. 
EDWARD T. AYER. 
October 31, 1878. 

Los PiNos Indian Agency, Colorado, 

November 11, 1878, 

We, the undersigned, chiefs and headmen of the Tabequache tribe of the Ute Nation, 
do hereby consent to whatever disposition the Capotes, Muaches, and Weeminuchees, and 
their representative bands, may make of that part of the Ute Reservation immediately 
south and west of the San J uau mining district. 

Sapavaneri, his x mark. Me-poo-seis, his x mark. 

Biliy, his x mark. Ah-cah-poor-kevetch, his x mark. 

Shavano, his x mark. Cajo Chequito, his x mark. 

Wass, his x mark. Mah-ootch, his x mark. 

Tom, his x mark. See-up, his x mark. 

Sam, his x mark. Ai-as-ket, his x mark. 

Colorado Chiquito, his x mark. Sang-toos, his x mark. 

Colorado Grande, his x mark. Tu-soo-mtch, his x mark. 

Tomasaraka, his x mark. Wah-up-nenet, his x mark. 

Saeebush, his x mark. Pan-till-on, his x mark. 

Johnson, his x mark. Ki-oots, his x mark. 
Mah-ya-is, his x mark. 

Los PiNOS Indian Agency, Colo., 

November 11, 1878. 
I hereby certify that I interpreted the above agreement to the Indians before sign- 
ing, and that they understood it just as it is written.- 

JESUS MORENO, 
Interpreter for the Agency, 

Los Pinos Indian Agency, Colo., 

November 11, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, were present at the signing of the above document by the 
Tabequache tribe of Ute Indians, and are hereby witnesses to their marks. 

• WM. S. STICKNEY, 

Sec^y Ute Special Commission, 
JOSEPH B. ABBOTT, 

U, S. Indian Agent. 



REPORT OF COMMISSION TO REAPPRA.ISE KAW LANDS IN KANSAS. 

Council Grove, Kans., June 15,,1878. 

Sir : The undersigned, commissioners appointed to reappraise the Kaw Indian laud^ 
in Kansas, have the honor to submit the following report : 

Pursuant to instructions from your office dated November 30, 1877, the commission 
convened in Council Grove, said State, were individually sworn and affirmed, and se- 
lected Thomas S. Huffaker as chairman of the board. Preliminary to active field 
operations, careful and thorough inquiry was made in the best informed and most re- 
liable quarters to ascertain the average depreciation in the prices of real estate since 
the appraisement of 1872, and the present cash value of lands outside, but in the vicin- 
ity of the reservation. Full information was also obtained as to the facilities for trans- 
portation from the Indian lands in question, and the market value of all agricultural 
productions, and every effort was made to secure reliable data upon which to base an 
equitable reappraisement. 

Securing the service of a surveyor and flagman the commission entered regularly 
upon its field-work and prosecuted the same with all practicable speed. During the 
winter and a portion of the spring months unprecedented rains and swoUen streams 

greatly retarded our labors, but m view of the magnitude of the task, and the dif- 
culties to be surmounted, we felicitate ourselves upon the dispatch with which we 
have completed an exceedingly difficult and laborious duty. 
The result of our labors we respectfully submit as follows : 

1st. A schedule embracing all the unpaid-for "trust lands" in said reservation 
described by the smallest legal subdivision, together with the appraised value of each 
tract, and a statement of the nature and value of the improvements thereon (where 
such were found), and the names of the former and present occupants of such im- 
proved lands. 

2d. A schedule containing a similar description and valuation of all the unpaid-for 
lands in the ^'diminished reserve," with a statement of the nature and value of the 
improvements made thereon by the government, and by individuals, with the names 
of the former and present occupants thereof. 

3d. An abstract showing the names of all settlers upon, and claimants of, the " trust 
lands," with a description and valuation of the tracts claimed by each, with the 
nature and value of the improvements thereon, and the names of the former and 
present occupants of the same. 
4th. A journal of the daily proceedings of the commission. 

In all cases where two or more persons claimed the same lauds, we have reported 
the names of all as contestants, our instructions expressly forbidding us to take testi- 
mony as to questions of settlement, and, by consequence, priority of right. 

The second a,nd third abstracts required by said instructions cannot be furnished, 
for the reason that no unclaimed improvements were found upon the ^Hrnst lands," 
and no improvements, whatever, made by Indians, were found upon the ** diminished 
reserve." 

Many improvements, such as buildings, breaking, and fencing, reported by the com- 
mission of 1872, have since disappeared or become worthless, and do not appear upon 
the schedules submitted herewith. 

We have the honor to say that, after careful personal inspection of every tract of 
unpaid-for Jand upon the entire Kaw Indian Reservation, we have appraised the same 
at what appeared to us, acting unanimously in all cases, to be its present actual cash 
value. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

T. S. HUFFAKER, 
H. W. JONES, 
M. H. NEWLIN, 

Commissioners, 
Hon. E. A. Hayt, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 



Council Grove, Kans., 

Deceniber 20, 1878. 

Sir: We, the undersigned, commissioners appointed to reappraise the Kaw Indian 
lands in Kansas, have the honor to submit our final report. 

Reassembling here pursuant to instructions from your office dated October 2,5, 1878, 
we deemed it advisable after full consultation to re-examine some portions of said 
lands. In this work we bpent several days, after which we agreed ujjon a basis of 
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increaaed valtiations for the Tsiioua localities, and took a recesa to await tbe comple- 
tion of the clerical work by our aecretary. Baconvening, we now submit this report, 
with Bocompanjiug papora, asfollowa: 

lat. Scheiinle of all the unaold anil unpaid-for Kansas Indian trust lauds in Kanaaa, 
«nibraeing areas, valnations, character and value of improvements, and names of set- 
tlers thereon. 

2d. Abstract of settlers upon said trnst lauds, showing tracts occupied or claimed 
hj each, with appraised value of same and nature and value of improvements upon 
each 40 acres legal subdivision. 

3d. Schedule of all unsold and unpaid-for Kansas ludjan diminished reserve lands 
in said State, embracing areas, valuations of lands, character and value of improve- 
ments, and names of persons by whom the same were made. 

4tb. A Journal of tLe daily proceedings of the commisaion since reaaaembliug as 



aforesaid. 

Our action baa been unanimous and harmonious iu all cat 

lias been completed with all possible dispatch and economy. 

Very respectfully, your obedient 



a, and the work in hand 



T. 8. HUFFAKEB, 
H. W. JONES, 
M. H. NEWLIN, 

Commiaajpne 
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LETTER OF CHIEF SPOTTED TAIL TO THE HON. SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR. 

United States Indian Service, 

Rosebud Agency, Dak., July 29, 1879. 
The Hon. tlie Secretary of the Interior, 

WashingtoUy D. C, 

Sir : I want to tell you a few words. Evei^thing you told me to do I always did 
as you said. My friend, ever since we gave our country up we were to be one body, 
and were never to have any trouble with the white people. I always advise my people 
not to go anywhere, but to stay home and be like white people. They always listen 
to me. Any thing you want me to do with my people, I am very glad to take hold 
and work in your cause. My friend, the same as white men we are good hearted, and 
like to visit each other as the whites do. I like the white man and want to be like 
him. When you have relatives sick you want to go and see them; so do I. This- 
agency is a good country ; so I stay here. I sent a young man to Cheyenne Agency to 
see a s^k sister, with a pass* from my agent, but they did not respect it. When he 
reached Cheyenne Agency they shot at him and tried to kill him. He came back, and 
I feel bad about it and tell you these words. I want you to know we have a good 
agent, and when he gives us a pass we want it respected, and do not want trouble. They 
have a military agent at Cheyenne Agency, and the soldiers are bad. Because they 
make trouble there, some of the people want to come to this agency, for we have a 
good country and behave ourselves and work. I am an Indian and know the Indian 
ways, and know those people have come near stampeding because of their bad treat- 
ment. Up on the Missouri, when those people .come and visit us we feed them and use 
them well, and send them back home. When any Indian goes there they take his 
horse away and put him in jail. This will make trouble, and I want tbem to stop it. 
I want to tell you these last words. I have had enough of the military. I want my 
people to work. I want no more scouting ; I have had my belly full. We want to 
freight and work the ground. I never laughed but once ; that was when the agent 
of the Lower Brule's said I kept his people here. They visited us and I fed them, for 
they were starving, and my people gave them 350 head of horses and sent them all 
home to their agent. That is a military agent, and the military want to make trouble, 
and want to run this agency, but I have had enough of them. The military are re- 
porting lies to you about me and my people ; they are not true ; all they want is tO' 
make trouble. 

Since we have been here my people have had no whisky; wherever the military 
are, there is always whisky, and that makes trouble. The reason the Indians run 
away is because of the military and whisky, and they are not treated right. 

I want you to come here and stay a month and see how it is. My Mend, this is all 
I have to tell you. 

his 
SPOTTED + TAIL. 
mark. 

Witness, Louis Richaud, Interpreter, 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, August 13, 1879. 
Spotted Tail, 

Chief of the BruUs : 

My Friend: I have received your letter of July 29, and shall inquire into the 
matters which you lay before me. 

I hope to spend a few days at the Rosebud Agency about the end of this month,, 
and then to see you. 

Very truly your friend, 

C. SCHURZ, Seereiaru.. 
184 
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AND FIRST SESSION OF THE FORTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 

CHAP. 47. — An act for the relief of the Domestic and Indian Missions and Snnday School Board of the> 

Southern Baptist Convention. [February 4, 1OT9.] 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assemhledj That the sum of two thousand live hundred and forty-six dollars and 
eighty-seven cents is appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the payment, to the Domestic and Indian Missions and Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, the sum due under contract with the United 
States for clothing and tuition furnished to the pupils in the Pottawatomie mission- 
school in Kansas, for the quarters ending September thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, and December thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty. 



CHAP. 87. — An act making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian De- 
partment, and for fulflUing treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and eighty, and for other purposes. [February 17, 1879.] 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembledj That the following sums be, and they are hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise cap prop riated, for the purpose of paying 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with the various Indian tribes, namely : 

# • » * # * » # 

OTOES AND MISS0URIA8. 

* * it n « « «* 

For support of industrial schools at the Otoe Agency, the amount to be reimbursed 
from the proceeds of the sales of the lands of said Indians in Nebraska, six thousand dol- 
lars. 

# # # * * * # 

SACS AND FOXES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

« # « if # « « 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per second article 
of treaty of October eleventh, eighteen hundred and forty-two, forty thousand dollars : . 
Provided, That the sum of one thousand five hundred dollars of this amount shall be 
used for the pay of a physician and for purchase of medicine ; in all, fifty-one thousand 
dollars : And provided. That of the sum appropriated there be expended one thousand 
dollars for the support of the school and a farmer for the Sacs and Foxes of the Missis- 
sippi at te agency in Iowa. 

SIOUX OF DIFFERENT TRIBES, INCLUDING SANTEE SIOUX OF NEBRASKA. 

For pay of additional employees at the several agencies for the Sioux in Nebraska 
and Dakota, twenty-five thousand dollars ; 

For industrial scnools at the Santee Sioux and Crow Creek Agencies, three thou- 
sand dollars each, six thousand dollars. 

REMOVAL, SETTLEMENT, SUBSISTENCE, AND SUPPORT OF INDIANS. 

For support of industrial schools and for other educational purposes for the Indian 
tribes, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Collecting and subsisting Apaches and other Indians of Arizona and New Mexico : 
For this amount, to subsist and properly care for the Apache and other Indians in 
Arizona and New Mexico who have been or may be collected on reservations in New 
Mexico or Arizona, three hundred and twenty thousand dollars. And the President 
of the United States is hereby directed to prohibit the removal of any portion of said 
tribes of Indians to the Indian Territory unless the same shall be hereafter authorized 
by act of Congress. 

For the support of the Tonkawa Indians at Fort Griffin, Texas, four thousand eisht 
hundred dollars: Provided, That the sum shall be exi)ended under the direction of the 
commanding officer at Fort Griffin. 

Pay of Indian police : For the services of not exceeding eight hundred -^xvs^ivssei "^ 
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five dollars per month each, and not exceeding one hundred officers at eight dollars 
per month each, of Indian police, and for equipments, to be employed in maintaining 
order and prohibiting illegal traffic in liquor on the several Indian reservations, sixty 
thousand dollars: Providedy That Indians employed at agencies in any capacity shall 
not be construed as part of agency employees named in section five of the act making 
appropriations for the Indian service for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundi^ and seventy-six, approved March third, eighteen hundred and seventy-five. 

Sec. 3. That the several appropriations herein made for millers, blacksmiths, en- 
gineers, carpenters, physicians, and other persons, and for various articles provided 
for by treaty stipulation for the various Indian tribes, may be diverted to other uses, 
for the benefit of the said tribes respectively, within the discretion of the President, 
■and with the consent of said tribes, expressed in the usual manner ; and that he cause 
report to be made to Congress, at its next session thereafter, of his action under this 
provision. 

Sec. 4. No purchase of supplies for which appropriations are herein made exceeding 
in the aggregate five hundred dollars in value at any one time shall be made without 
advertisement, except in case of exigency, when, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, purchases may be made in open market in amount not exceeding three 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 5. That when not required for the purpose for which appropriated, the funds 
herein provided for the pay of specified employees at any agency may be used by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the pay of clerks or other employees at such agency, but 
no deficiency shall be thereby created ; and when necessary, specified employees may 
be detailed for clerical or other service when not required lor the duty for which they 
were engaged. 

Sec. 6. That so much of the appropriations herein made as may be required to 
pay for goods and supplies, and for transportation of the same, for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and eighty, shall be immediately available ; but no such 
^oods or supplies shall be distributed or delivered to any of said Indians prior to July 
first, eighteen hundred and seventy-nine ; and the Secretary of the Interior, under the 
-direction of the President, may use any surplus that may remain in any of the said api)ro- 
priations herein made for the purchase of subsistence for the several Indian tribes, to 
supply any subsistence deficiency that may occur for any tribe : Provided^ however y That 
fu^ids appropriated to fulfill treaty obligations shall not be so used: And provided fur* 
ihcTj That any diversions which shall be made under authority of this section shall be 
reported in detail and the reasons therefor to Congress at the session of Congress 
next succeedina: such diveraion. 



•CHAP. 182. — An Act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the government for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and eighty, and lor other purposes. [March 3, 1879.] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Honse of Bepresentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assemhledy That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, appropri- 
ated for the objects hereinafter expressed, for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty, namely : 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay the State 
of Georgia seventy -two thousand two hundred and ninety-six dollars and ninety-four 
cents, in full settlement of advances made to the United States for the suppression of 
the Creek, Seminole, and Cherokee Indians in eight-een hundred and thirty-five, eight- 
een hundred and thirty-six, eigliteen hundred and thirty-seven, and eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight ; and that said sum be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to pay, or cause 
to be paid, in equal portions, to Susanna Marble, Millie Frances Lee, and John Abel 
Lee, heirs of Abel S. Lee, or their legal representatives, the sum of two thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen dollars, with interest thereon at the rate of seven per centum per 
annum from the ninth day of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, out of any 
money due and owing, or that may hereafter become due to the Kiowa tribe of In- 
dians, on account of any treaty between the said tribe of Indians, and the United 
•States ; the said payment to be in full of all claims of the said heirs of said Abel S. 
Lee, and of the amount allowed them by the Indian Bureau for property belonging 
to said Abel S. Lee, taken and destroyed by the said Kjowa Indians in the year eight- 
een hundred and seventy -two. 

That there be paid Mrs. Celia C. Short, of Lawrence, Kansas, the sum of five 
thousand dollars, m five annual installments of one thousand dollars each, out of any 
money that may hereafter be appropriated for the use and benefit of the Cheyenne 
Indians ; the first installment to be paid out of the money appropriated for saul In- 
dians by act of Congress approved February seventeenth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
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«iity-niiie, entitled "An act making appropriations for the current and contingent 
6^»enses of the Indian Department, and so forth." 

That so much of "An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
government for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine 
and for other purposes", approved June twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
eight, as is in the words following : "To pay to Charles P. Birkett the sum of thirty- 
two thousand five hundred and five dollars and seventy-one cents, to reimburse the 
said Birkett, late United States Indian agent, for amount expended by him for the 
benefit of the Indians at Ponca Agency, Dakota ", be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
^And the said Charles P. Birkett is hereby authorized and empowered to institute 
and prosecute suit against the United States in the Court of Claims for the recovery 
of the amount claimed by him as provided in the act aforesaid under the rules and 
regulations governing proceedings in said court, with the right of appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to either said felrkett or the United States from the 
judgment of the Court of Claims in said case. 

For the survey of lands for allotments to the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail bands of 
JSioux Indians in Dakota Territory, ten thousand dollars. 

For the removal of the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuche bands of Ute Indians to 
the new reservation provided for them under the terms of an agreement made by the 
United States through Edward Hatch, N. C. McFarland, and Lot M. Morrill, commis- 
sioners, and the above named bands of Ute Indians, at Pa^osa Springs, in the State 
of Colorado, upon the ninth day of November, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
seventy-eight, and for the erection of suitable agency buildings, including residence 
for agent upon said new reservation, twenty thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretarv of the Interior fco pay William Kiskadden for beef furnished 
the Crows, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, nine thousand four hundred and sixteen 
dollars and eleven cents. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to reimburse Messrs. Buck and Kellogg, at- 
torneys at law, Emporia, Kansas, for certain moneys paid and fees due as bondsmen 
and attorneys in a suit brought in the district court of Lyon County, Kansas, entitled 
L. M. Appleby versus Louis Primeaux, two hundred and eight dollars and sixty cents. 

To pay J. A. Coffey and Company for building sold the government for the use of 
the Osage Indian agency, and for contingencies of the Indian Department, eight hun- 
dred and eighty-four dollars and fifty cents. 

To pay D. R. Risley for expenses of Indian delegation visiting Washington in 
•eighteen hundred and seventy, two hundred and thirty-one dollars and fifty-seven 
cents. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay the heirs of Henry Newton, deceased, 
for services on the commission to survey the Black Hills, in Dakota Territory, in the 
years eighteen hundred and seventy-five and eighteen hundred and seventy-six, two 
thousand nine hundred and two dollars and ten cents. 

To pay .Joseph 0- Jib-Way for services rendered the Indian Department, for eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four and prior years, three hundred dollars. 

For services of the Hot Springs Commission acting under the request of the Presi- 
dent, from June twenty-fifth to December sixteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
eight, at the rate provided, by the act creating: the commission, and for salaries of 
clerks, and the necessary incidental expenses incurred during said term, and for fees 
and per diem due the United States marshal for the eastern district of Arkansas, act- 
ing under the authority of said commission, twelve thousand dollars; the same to be 
disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 



CHAP. 190. — An Act to amend an act to provide for the sale of a portion of the reservation of the 
Confederate Otoe and Missoaria and the Sac and Fox of the Missouri tribes of Indians in the States 
of Kansas and Nebraska. [March 3, 1879.] 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congi'ess assembled^ That section three of the act of August fifteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six, chapter three hundred and eight, entitled "An act to provide 
for the sale of a portion of the reservation of the Confederated Otoe and Missouria and 
the Sac and Fox of the Missouri tribes of Indians," bo, and the same hereby is, amended 
80 as to read as follows : 

That after the survey and appraisement of said lands, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be, and is hereby, authorized to offer one hundred and twenty thousand acres 
fit>m the western side of the same for sale, through the United States public land-office 
at Beatrice, Nebraska, in tracts not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres for cash, 
to actual settlers, or persons who shall make oath before the register or receiver of the 
land office at Beatrice, Nebraska, that they intend to occupy the land for authority 
to purchase which they make application, and who shall within three months from 
the date of such application make a permanent settlement upon tha «A.\afc.j*vcL\xa*^^ 
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not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres to each purchaser : Provided^ That if, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, it shall be more advantageous to sell said 
lands upon deferred payments, he may, with the consent of the Indians expressed in 
open council, dispose of the same upon the following terms as to payments, that is to say^ 
one third in cash, one third in one year, and one third in two years from date of sale, with 
interest at the rate of six per centum per annum : And provided further, That no portion 
of said land shall be sold at less than the appraised value thereof, and in no case less 
than two dollars and fifty cents per acre: Atid provided further , That whenever a set- 
tler on any of the lauds subject to sale under the act to which this is amendatory shall 
apply to purchase a tract containing a small excess over one hundred and sixty acres, 
owing to the legal subdivisions being made fractional by.boundary-line of reservation, 
township or section-line his application shall not be rejected on account of such excess; 
but, if no other objection exist the purchase shall be allowed as in other cases: And 
provided further, That bona tide claimants at present occupying lands under the pro- 
visions of the act of which this is amendatory may in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior be allowed additional time for making the deferred payments required 
by said act for the lands so claimed and occupied by them in good faith, not exceed- 
ing one year on each payment so required to be made. 



Xo. 12.] Joint RBSOLirnoN instracting the Attomey-G-eneral of the United States to bring suit in 
the name of the United States to quiet and settle the titles to lands of the Black Bob band of Shaw- 
nee Indians. [March 3, 1879.] 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Attorney-General of the United States shall be, and he 
is hereby, instructed to cause Ot suit in equity to be brought in the name of the United 
States in the circuit court for the district of kansas, to quiet and finally settle the titles- 
to the lands claimed by or under the Black Bob band of Shawnee Indians in Kansas, 
or adversely to said titles. 

All persons having any claim to said lands, or any part thereof, as well as said band 
of Indians, shall be made parties to said suit, either personally or by representation, 
as si£id court may deem convenient, consistently with justice to all the interests in- 
volved, and notice of the institution and pendency of said suit and for the appearami© 
of the i)artie8 thereto shall be given, either by personal service or by such publication 
as the court shall order, or both. It shall' be the duty of the Attorney-General to 
cause the rights of said band of Indians, and of the individual members thereof, to 
be duly presented and protected in said suit, and he shall employ counsel to aid in such 
protection ; and any other claimants to said lands, or any part thereof, may appear in 
said cause, personally or by counsel, to defend the same and assert their rights ; and 
said court shall, upon proof and hearing, proceed to determine, according to the prin- 
ciples of law and equity, all ithe questions arising in respect to said lands, or any 
thereof, and decree accordingly, and cause such decree to be carried into execution, 
and the possession of the lands, or parts thereof, respectively, to be delivered to the 
person entitled thereto ; and upon a final decision of the said matters, it shall be the 
dutj^ of the President of the United States to issue patents for said lands in conformity 
to such decision. No objection shall be allowed in said suit in respect of want or mis- 
joinder of parties other than such as are required in this act, or for multifariousness 
or want of form. The right of api)eal to the Sui)reme Court of the United States 
shall exist as in other cases. 



PROCLAMATIONS. 
No. 1. 

By the President of the United States of America. 

a proclamation. 

Whereas, it has become known to me that certain evil disposed persons have within 
the territory and jurisdiction of the United States, begun and set on foot preparations 
for an organized and forcible possession of, and settlement upon the lands of what is 
known as the Indian Territory", west of the State of Arkansas, which Territory is desig- 
nated, recognized and described by the treaties and laws of the United States, and by 
the Executive Authorities, as Indian Country, and as such, is only subject to occupa- 
tion by Indian tribes^ officers of the Indian Department, military posts and such i)er- 
sons as may be privileged to reside and trade therein under the interconi-so laws of 
the United States. 

And whereas those laws provide for the removal of all persoos residing and trading 
therein, without express permission of the Indian Department and agents, and also of 
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all persons whom such agents may deem to be improper persons to reside in the Indian 
Country : 

Now, therefore, for the purpose of properly protecting the interests of the Indian 
nations and tribes, as well as of the United States in said Indian Territory, and of 
duly enforcing the laws governing the same, I, Rutherford B, Hayes, President of the 
United States, do admonish and warn all such persons so intending or preparing to 
remove upon said lands or into said Territory, without permission of the proper agent 
of the Indian Department, against any attempt to so remove or settle upon any of the 
lands of said Territory ; and I do further warn and notify any and all such persons who 
may so offend, that they will be speedily and immediately removed therefrom by the 
agent according to the laws made and provided ; and if necessary the aid and assist- 
ance of the military forces of the United States will be invoked to carry iiito proper 
execution the laws of the United States herein referred to. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-sixth day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States the one hundred and third. 

[L. 8.] RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 

By the President : 

Wm. M. Evarts, 

Secretary of State, 



CHAP. 85. An Act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen nimared and eighty, and for other purposes. [June 23, 1879.] 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Bepresentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled^ That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, far the support of 
the Army for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and eighty, as follows : 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War shall be authorized to detail an officer of the 
Army, not above the rank of captain, for special duty with reference to Indian educa- 
tion. 
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TRUST FUNDS AND TRUST LANDS. 197 

TRUST FUNDS AND TRUST LANDS. 

Tlie following statements show the transactions in the Indian trust 
funds and trust lands during the year ending October 31, 1879. 

United States 4 per cent, bonds, amounting to $496,350, have been 
purchased for various tribes, as indicated in Statement ]S'o. 1. These 
were purchased with funds derived from the redemption of United 
States registered 6s, act of March 3, 1865, and United States 10-40s. 

Statement Ko. 2 shows the kind of bonds redeemed, the tribes to 
which they belonged, date of redemption, and amount belonging to 
each tribe. The funds derived from the redemption of these bonds were 
reinvested, as shown in Statement Ko. 1. 

Statements A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H show in detail the various 
changes in the stocks, funds in the Treasury to the credit of various 
tribes, collections of coin interest, and the premium realized from the 
sale tnereof, and collections of interest in currency. Following these 
statements is a consolidation of all interest collected, including premi- 
um on coin and the disposition thereof, and a statement of interest ap- 
propriated by Congress on non-paying State stocks, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1879. A statement, also, will bo found giving in detail 
the appropriations for the current fiscal year for the several Indian 
tribes and the Indian service, together with the principal of bonds held 
in trust for Indian tribes, ana of funds placed in the Treasury to their 
credit, and of interest annually arising from such bonds and funds ; 
also, a statement showing the transactions arising on account of moneys 
derived from the sales of Indian lands, all being sufficiently in detail to 
enable a proper understanding of the subject. 
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BOHDS REDEEMED. }99 

No. 3. — Statement (Voiitinj rt; reiemption of bond) aiaoa Noeeinber 1, t3)'8. 



Kind of boaiLi. 


,...., „.^ 


Date of ro- 
demption. 


^==r 


Ml or Mitiuli ^ 1885, Idui 
of 1887, 




Apr. 23,1979 

is: a IS 

Apr. 13, ma 

IgiS 

Apt. 23, S79 

jSy 18^ 87B 
Jaly 18, 878 
Julju, B79 
<rnV 4,1879 










































































Unitod SUle. rertitered By 
out of Uomh C 1865. loan 
of 1868. 























Whole amount of bonds ou hand November 1, 1878 J5,180,0t 

Amonut of bonda eiuce purchased (as per statement No. 1).. i49G,It50 
Amount of bonds redeemed (as per statement No. 2) 49fi,350 



Total amount on hand November 1, 1679 .. 



A. — List of aaiiiei of Indian tribes for whom ttook ii held in ti-nit 6v '^« Treaaarer of the 
United Slatei, skomiitg the ninvuul etaading to the credit of each tribe, Ote attttitfil inUit»t, 
the dale of treUy or law under which the iaiiBstiaeitt tcoi made, and the amoiiitt<tf aiatraoted 
boadifir nhich Coagreii hni made no appropriation, and the aaaaal interest on fft« tame. 



Triba. 


Trpnlj-oriujt. 


CterokaB natioiul fund 


Dm. 39,1835. 


Cherokee achoul fund j 




Cherolteo orphan fund J 
























"dffi- "' " 












Crwkarphiuu 












I w ■ 




K UMS ■ h»»lB 




KMkliikil. P 8,i { 


R^S 






K k.p 





8fc 
Vol 


ule> 
Pa««. 


^="" 


Annunliii. 


Amount of 
CdT"*^ 


Ann >1 
intBtcit. 


\ 


$ 

38 


515,688 82 
243,800 28 
64,147 17 
300,864 81) 
2,000 00 

42,500 36 
45.3. 9ia 00 

S:Si! 

450. SOI 03 


149,908 93 
25, 043 IS 
11,816 90 
3,207 38 

100 00 

lis 


»sa,ooooo 
IB, ooo 00 


»4,OB0OO 


Ii 












1 












































104,780 07. b.m'm 

27,174 41 1,214 41 
80,042 83 4,038 10 
41, 411 97 . 2. 484 OB 
12*1,660 911 8,138 49 






1 !ili 






oloi' , 
























240 








flLouooo 











» mn 5 vti 



11,900 abaCrautoil Inod. 



STOCKS HELD IN TBU8T. 

I !>/ Ittdiaa tribes/or wham utock i» held, ^, — Continued. 




— Slalemeal of gtoek aceo»Ht, fjckibiUng in detail the 
tribe are invealed and now on hand, the annual jii!«. 
abetracted bonde noi provided for by Congreag. 






CH=«0^ »* 


.O^ALFV 


"- 




m. iiuo nu 

4I.0II0 to 

118,000 M 

3.IHW 00 

125,000 00 

Z«;0S2 47 




»13, 000 00 

Voodoo 
























$50,000 00' 

13,000 00' 






f Snnth CiJ^lto^ 






J8,000 00 

iig,ooooo 


















5,000 00 












125,000 00 
90,000 00 

156,038 56 

24i;052 17 


















nlon Pociflo BaDmad, 








1 Stat*g 4 per con 
a Steh'8, fanded, 


con»l8, 


























1,012, 


04 


OS 


e§,ooooo! 


944.64103 








— 


- 


s 






^ 


ODO 
QOO 


s 


i 


7,000 00 
2.0O0OO 
13,000 00 
l,DO0O0 


















of North Carolina 
of i!oDth Carullaa 






8,000 00 j 


















7,000 00 




^'^ 


of Virginia (Ch«u 


peakoan 


ObloCuul 


1,000 00 

















Unite<1 StotFB 4 prr wnt. coaaolg. 1M7... 
United States 1 prr rrnt ransola, 190T . . . 
TTnltwl States, funik-d. Into of IBSI 



W 00 1.24« 00 

























,W0, 980 82 


iS.O( 


10 00 


515, 586 S2 I.'., 043 18 



United State* in 



ornioBrmifii'Rai 

*ntcon'»oW,'l'907!r 
■pnt.™n9.iin 1907,. 



Unltrd SlatfS, funded, loan of IS 
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B. — Sialemtut of ttcc'c acxunt, exhibiting in detail Ike »ecarUies, <f-c. — Coatianed. 



StOckH. 


1 

1 


^ 




1 

g 
•s 

1 


1 

-S 

1 




B 




»1«8,01»W) 
810,000 00 

100,000 00 

500 00 












H 








SOU of Virginia (Bicbmond and I>iuiviUe 


1 






















i,30«.ee4 8i| 














1 


too. 00 












CHIFFSWA A.'CD CHBIBTIA!! LtUlASg. 1 






^,^^ 






' 




















4:f,5«0Be 














1 


«0,000 00 
3,889 00 


27.000 00 




* 
















4SS,eS9 00 














1 


«Co«M 






* 




2.402 27 










40,472 TO 


2.459 »B 








CBBBK OBTHiMB. 






30,000 00 
3, BOO 00 
0,000 00 

a! 003 at 




fitete Of VlfRini* (Kiehmond and DaBTiBB KaU- 






















'^f^Jlt 


















Total 1 




78,903 68 


4392 88 








DKLAWAKl DEIBRAL FITKD, 


5 


1 


53.000 OO 

i?; 000 00 

40,283 W 
207,217 72 








Unlt^ SUtM JHne to Union Pacific Railroad, 


,fSIS 
















458,50182 










tJnitBd Sialet ftiodwl, loan of I8S1 


5 




11.000 00 


550 00 


fllato of norida 




1 ^^ 


"e^ooooo 
2i;ooooo 

3,000 00 
7,000 00 






























2,130 00 


Total 








, »,.■«» fj 
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SBCUBITIBS HELD FOR INVESTED TjEtlBA^L FUNDS. 



B. — Stateinentpf stook aocountf exhibith^ m detail t'le aeoiiritieSt ^'c, — Contimied. 



Stocks. 



P 



11 



eS 

•a 



8 



00 



1*^ 

Cm O O 

©ay 



KANSAS SCHOOLS. 



Unlterl States 4 par cent, consols, 1997 
United States, fiindod, loan of 1881. . . 



Total 

KASKASKIAS, PBOBIAS, ETC. 



Stato of Florida 

State of Louisiana 

State of North Carolina 

State of South Carolina 

United States 4 per cent, consols, 1907 
United States, funded, loan of 1881... 



Totil 

KA8KASXIA8, PKOKIAS, ETC., SCHOOL FUND. 



State of Florida 

United States, funded, loan of 1881 , 



4 
5 



7 

t\ 

6 

4 I 
5 



I 
5 



Total 

KICKAPOOS. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881 . 

MENOMONEES. 



State of Tennessee 

United States, funded, loan of 1881. 



Total 

OSAOE SCHOOLS. 

Unite A States, funded, loan of 1881.. 

OTTAWAS AND CHIPPEWA8. 



State of Tennessee , 

State of Virginia (Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 

Company) , 

United States, funded, loan of 1881 



Total 

PO ITA WATOMIES — EDUCATION. 

State of ludiani 

Uuitad States, funded, loan of 1881 . . . 



Total 

PBAIRi:-: UAND OF POTTAWATOMIK.H. 

United State 4, funded, loan of 1881 

POTIAW ATOMIES— MILLS. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881 

SACi AND FOXES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 



Un'tid Stites 4 per cent consols, 1907 
United States, funded, loan of 18S1. . . 



5 . 



5 
5 



6 
5 



5 
5 



5 



5 ; 



Total. 



5 



a 

o 

a 

p 
o 

a 



p 

I 



$14,480 16 
12. 744 85 



11377 39 
637 ai 



27.174.41 1,2U41 



16, 300 00 
15, 000 00 
43,000 00 

3,000 00 
3 85 

2, 739 01 



1, 141 00 
mo 00 

2,580 00 

180 00 

15 

138 JKi 



80,042 86 



20, 700 00 
20, 711 97 



41,411 97 



4. 938 10 



1, 449 00 
1,035 59 



2,484 59 



128, 569 91 



19, 000 00 
184, 039 38 



153, 039 38 



39, 911 53 



1,000 00 

3,000 00 
14, 745 00 



6, 428 49 



950 QP 
6,701 97 



7,651 97 



1, 995 57 



60 i» 

190 Q!i 
787 25 



18, 745 00 


967 25 


4,000 00 
72, 947 12 


200 100 
3,«47 98 


76,947 12 


8, 847 36 


89, 618 57 


4, 480 93 


17, 066 44 


853 32 


54, 200 00 
858 21 


2, 168 00 
42 91 


55, 05S 21 


2,210 91 
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B.— Statement of stock aocounty exhibiting in detail the aeouritieSj ^c. — Contiuued. 



StockH. 


4 

5 


1 
Original amount. 


Amount of abstracted 
bonds not provided 
for by Congress. 


s 

1 


Annual interest. 

1 


84.C8 AND FOXES OF THE MISSOURI. 

United States 4 ner cent, consols. 1907 




• 


$7, 000 00 
14, 659 12 


$280 00 


United States, funded, loan of 1881 






732 96 




1 




Total 






21, 659 12 


1,012 96 




5 

4 
4 
5 


' 






8EKECA8. 

■United States, funded, loan of 1881 






$40, 979 60 


$2, 048 98 








8ENECA8 AND 8HAWNEE8. 

United States 4 per cent, consols, 1907 

United States 4 oer cent, consols, 1907 






1,000 00 

6, 761 12 

7, 379 30 


40 00 




27U 44 


United States, funded, loan of 1881 




368 96 








Total 






15. 140 42 679 40 




5 
5 
5 








8EXECA8— TONAWANDA BAND. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881 






86,950 00 


4, 347 50 










SHAWNEES. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881 




, 


4, 835, 65 


241 78 










EASTEBN 8HAWNEE8. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881 






11, 079 12 


553 95 











C. — Statement of stocks held by the Treasurer of the United States in trust for the various 
Indian tribes, showing the amount now on hand; also abstracted bonds, for which Congress 
has made no ajppropriatioti. 



Stocks. 



State of Arkansas , 

State of Florida 

State of Indiana 

State of Loi^siana 

State of M!aryland 

State of Missouri , 

fitate of Korth Carolina 

State of South Carolina 

SUte of Tennessee 

fita^ of Tennessee 

State of Tennessee 

State of Virginia 

United States 4 per cent, consols, 1907 

United States, registered, loan of 1861 

United States issue to Union Pacific Railroad, eastern division 
United States, funded, loan of 1881 



Total 



Per 
cent. 



6 
7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 

5i 

6 

4 

6 

6 

5 



Amount on 
hand. 



$168, 

.132, 

6, 

37, 

8, 



000 00 
000 00 
000 00 
000 00 
350 17 



192, 
125, 
616, 
165, 
66, 



496, 

280, 
2,188, 



000 00 
000 00 
000 00 
000 00 
666 66f 
300 00 
350 00 
500 00 
000 00 
900 00 



5, 180, 066 83$ 



Amount of 

abstracted 

bonds. 



$1,000 00 



50, OPO 00 
21,000 00 



12. 00.0 00 



84, 000 00 



204 FUNDS HELD IN TRUST IN LIEU OF INVESTMENT. 

D. — Statement of fundn held in trust htf the governnunt in Iteu of investment. 



t *^ Statiit«^ at Large. 



'Z s 






Tril>«». i i : - f » . 

Vol. Page. Sec. |ai s-o 



3-- 



< -n 



Ch.WawH ^ Jan. 2(»,l«»i 7 236 9 } 1390 257 « tl» 512 » 

Cr«kH Auk. 7. 1«i6! H 701. « 200.000 00 10,000 00 

Jnn«-14. 1M6 14 786 3 673,108 00 33.7W40 

Cherokee* } Jnile .-». 1K72 17 22« ^ 721,748 80. 36,087 M 

Towai» Mav 7.1854' 10 1071 9 57,50000 2,87500 

KanwM June 14. 1846: 9 . 842 2 200,000 00 10,000 00 

KukaiKKm May 18.1854 10 -1079 2 93.58100 4.67905 

Miamieri of Tmliana June 5. 18.54 S 10 1099 4 221.257 86 11,062 8» 

Mianiut of Kansas Jnne5.185t, 10 1094 3 21.884 81 1.09424 

OHag»« JnnA 2.1825. 7 242 6 69 120 00 3.45600 

Sept. 29. 1865 . 14 • 687 1 300,000 00 15,000 00 

PottawatomieH { J Sne 171846 j ® **^ "^ 230.064 20 11,503 21 

Kacrt anil Fox«-» of tb«- Mtiwiiwippi <>(t. 2.' 1K37 7 i>41 2 200. 000 00 10. 000 00 

Oct 11. 1842 7 .501; 2 800. 000 00 40, 000 00 

SaTA anil Foxen of the Miwiouri Oct. 21. 1837 7 543 2 l.'>7. 400 00 7. 870 00 

Scminolea Aug. 7, 18.'i6 11 702 8 500.00000 25.000 00 

Hay 21, 1K66 ; 14 757 3 70. 000 00 3, 500 00 

S«'uecaH of Xew York Jnne27.1846 9 35 2.3 118.050 00 5.902 50 

Hhawneen May 10. 18.'V1 ' 10 1006 3 40.000 00 2,000 00 

Kt«ickbridgeH ana MunmreH F<b. 6,1871 16 405 4.5 75,804 46 3,790 22 

Wiuue»>agoei» Nov. 1, IKH 7 546 4 804,90917 40,245 45 

Julv l.'». 1870 16 355 78,340 41 3.917 42 

TuIm qua<he and other bantbi of Ut<» . . . Apr. 29, 1874 18 41 2 500,000 00 ' 25,000 00 

A mount of 5 per rent. fun(1<i. an al>ove 
Ktatfil, held uy the government in lieu 

of InveHtment 7,741,344 01 



A mount of annual interest 3t^,067 17 

' Amount held in truMt March 1, 1879. 
D No. 2. — Funds htld btf the gorernnunt in lira of ahntracted bonds. 



C £ .Statute* at Large. z ^, ? 



Tnb ••*. 5 - -= I 

ii J • Vol. Page. S«.-c. |*/ 



>5--- 



— u 

It 

2*9 



< 



$387,067 17 



Amounts brought forwanl from fltate- I ' 

ment D ' 17.741,344 01 

Kankaiikiaj*. PwriaH. ^c Julv 12, 1>*62 12 | .539 14.86128' 743 06 

Delaware}} Julv 12. 1'WK " 12 : 539 4'«. .•|71 2m 20,328 56 

Iowa* Julv 12.1862 12 ' 539 «i6. 735 V; 3.336 75 



Total amount in lieu of in veHtment. *?,229,511 .'/7 



Total annual interest on same ' 411. 475 54 



The changes iu thi; account of fiinsU h**lil in Vwm of investment are iicconutHtl for as 
folio WH, viz : 

Amoiiat r<$ported in Htatemttnts D anl D Xo. 2, Xov<;ml>er 1, l"?**? ^'^.()S7,iyX> 74 

This fand has been increased by — 
Net proL-eeds of Osage lands from March 1, H*"*, to March 
1, l'?79 2rjL'-7.'> --a 



Total as before stated ^, -i-ili, :>1 1 57 
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E. — iHtereil colleoted on United Slale»bo»ii,pniial>U U coin, and preat'mm realised 1» coin 



Fond or tribe. 


Famol pBriodlbcwIiiGlitntanwtwucDl- 
boDda. leotad. 


Cain Inter- 
est. 


rSlb^° 


Cbproltee QBtloaal fuml 


t9e.mw 


Jiajl,lBTS,lo Sept 20, 1878 


b! 013 16 
2,908 98 

1,206 87 


(6 86 




241: 052 47 

24l! Ka 47 

1«1.450M 

600 00 

24i;052 4T 




753 










Jm, 1, 1879, to April 23.1870 

Jan. 1,1879, to April 20, 1879 

April 24, 1BT9, to July 1,1»79 

May 1, 19TB,toAng, 1,1979 






















22,41T38| 13 19 






ill 

21328 03 
780 00 
M3 S3 
OH 08 






125,' 270 39 


Aug. 1, ma, to Nov. 1.1878 


8 85 










S83,2«2 25 Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1879 

'^S S i.T.'i.SASifi'a:::::: 

125,270 29 A_priia4,ieTll, to July 1.1879 

SSSjfe!i!K1J;'!.ar::::. 






























25,005 11 


22 IB 




801 84 






sif. 


Aug. l,I8Ta; to Nov. 1,1878 


SOI 




Fob. 1, 1879. to May 1, 1870 


















4, 108 4T 1 S OS 




2,003 36 
2,036 40 
1,T88SB 
2,026 40 
2,026 40 

309 21 

304 03 

2,023 40 






182, 032 02 
50,M»00 

152.032 02 

182.033 02 


Ang. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1878 


606 










Fflb.l,187B,to May 1,1879 


















182,032 03 ' May 1,1878, to Aug. 1.1879 






13 82 


Chickasaw nabioual fund 


317, 147 88 

"11 


July 1, 1878, to Sf pt. 20, 18T8 

juiy'iUa7B,tojat'i,'i8T9 :;!;:"■ 


4,33»TS 


10 SJ 














^Ll^toJuly 1.1^^ 
















lT,t89 28 


10 86 


Chlppnna and Cbrirtiao In- 


IS, 907 as 

26, 583 38 
5,BB7 08 


July 1. 1878 to Sapl, 20. 1878 

Auk. 1, 1BT8, to Nor. 1, 1878 

July 1, 1878, to Jan. 1, 1879 


190 98 

«sa 40 


» 
















24683 38 ! April 24. 1879. to'Jiilv 1,18711 

.^907 SS ' May 1,18TB, to Aug. 1,1879 

1,TB1 90 , Jnl,vl,187a.to Sept.20,187B 

3, BBS 00 ; Aug. 1, 1878, toNov.],187S 










2,347 44' TO 


ChotlBK general fimd 


2a 3 

46 1 


IS 




3,689 00 














10,028 00 Jl.lyl,lBTS,to BBpt.20,l&78 

48,04,^50 Aug.l.l87S,tG Noy. 1,1878 

i;41(7 20 ! JolV 1.1878! (0 Jan. 1.1879 






208 17 


22 




225 40 
flOU57 

ai 


99 

1 50 






48io45 50 
i; 427 20 














Jan. l,18Tfl, to Apr. 23,1879 





2*06 INTEBEST IN COIN AND PBBHIUH. 

E.—Inltreet collecled on United Slates bondi, payabU in eotn, <fc, — Continued. 



Fund or tribe. 
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E. — Interest coUeoted on United Statet bondi, payable in coin, fc. — ContiDned. 

Period tm whlob intcieit was uol- OdId Inter- 1 Premium 



>r Iribp, 






eut«d. 



July I, 



ra,toFBb.i,i87B... 

B, In May 1, IMS... 
r9,toAi.g.I,lB79.. 



mo. 



to sa 



OUawnBundChlpprwriH 



LISTS, to Sept. SO, 1878.. 
1,1878, to Nov. I.IOTS... 
1,1878. to Feb. 1,1879.... 



Pottswatomifs, mills . . 



, . __, 1, 38TB, to Bent. 20, 1878,, 

■ 72,W7 12 I Anit.1.1878, toHoy.1,1878.,. 
72,WT1Z I Not. 1,1878, to Fet, 1,1870... 
7iM7 12 ; Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1. 1870.... 
72,017 12 ' May 1, 1870. to Aoj. 1, 1870... 



W OO : Julfl, 18T8, toSept. 20. 1W18... 



Bmi knd Foies of tbe WsBOiiri . 



Sooeou Htd Sbawnees 



Maj 1, 1870, to Ang. i, 1879... 



Ang. 1, 1878, to Not, 



14, 690 12 I Mbt 1, 
,MO0O0 ■ Jufyl, 
7. 000 00 I July 1, 



005 41 I Jul.v I. 



M, 200 00 : Mar. 



8, to,1«pf.20 1878 ,. 
rg, toSoT. 1, 1878.... 
'8, to Feb. I, 1879..., 

9. to May 1,1870 

rs, toMar. 1, 1870..,. 
», toAnff. 1, 1879.... 
9,loJurvJ8, 1879... 



loSov. 1.1878 .. 

^Feb.1, 1879... 

1,1879, to Mar 1,1679,... 



ro 00 Ma.r 1, 18T0. to Ang. 1. 



2, 821 eo Jiily 1, 1878, 



WSept. 2 
to Nov. 1 



; Not, 1. 1W8, toFoh. i, IBTO"" 
I Feb. 1,1879, (o May 1, 1879... 



3,084 82 


244 


213 33 


^ 








882 95 




],12<I 23 
1,120 23 


280 








4,480 02 1 2 80 



ss 


«;;:;;; 


ss* 


lita ! 






n.'WIvtS::::::! 



2.442 00 


08 


;isi 


128 














2,049 50 


ISO 


1,088 88 


27! 














4. 347 52 


2 72 
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I!t,'— Interest collected on United States bonds^ paycMe in coin, ^c. — Continued. 



Fund or tribe. 


Face of 
bonds. 


Period for whicb interest -was col- 
lected. 


Coin inter- 
est. 


Premium 
realized. 


Seneoas and Sha wnees 


$7, 379 30 
1, 000 00 
6, 761 12 

4,835 65 
4,835 65 
4,835 65 
4, 835 65 

11, 688 47 
11, 079 12 
11, 079 12 
11, 079 12 
11, 079 12 


May 1, 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879 

Mar. 1, 1879, to July 18, 1879 

April 24, 1879, to July 1, 1879 

Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1878 

Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879 

Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1879 

May 1, 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879 

July 1, 1878, to Sept. 20, 1878 

Aug. 1, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1878 

Nov. 1, 1878, to Feb. 1, 1879 

Feb. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1879 

May 1, 1879, to Aug. 1, 1879 


$92 24 
19 04 
50 38 


















826 71 


$0 38 


Sbawnees ■ 


60 44 
60 44 
60-44 
60 44 


15 




















241 76 


15 


S^tern Shawnees 


155 63 
138 49 
138 49 
138 49 
138 49 


68 




35 
















709 59 


1 03 



F. — Interest collected on United States bonds,, payable in currency. 



• 








Fund or tribe. 


Face of bonds. 


Period for which unterest 
was collected. 


Amount 
collected. 


Cherokee national fund 


$156,638 56 
51, 854 28 
22,223 26 
49,283 90 


July 1, 1878, to July 1, 1879 
July 1, 1878, to July 1, 1879 
July 1, 1878, to July 1, 1879 
July 1, 1878, to July 1, 1879 


$9 398 32 


Cherokee school fund 


3, 111 26 
1, 333 40 
2 957 02 


Cherokee orohan fund. 


Delaware creneral fund 






Total 


280,000 00 


16, 800 00 









G. — Interest collected on certain State bonds j the interest on which is regularly paid. 



Fund or tribe. 



Maryland 6 per cent, bonds. 
Chickasaw national fund 



Face of bonds. 



$8,350 17 



Period for which interest 
is regularly paid. 



July 1, 1878, to July 1, 1879 



Amount 
collected. 



$485 34 



H. — Collections of interest made since November 1, 1878, falling due since July 1, 1878. 



Fund or tribe. 




a 
d 

§® « 
1 

a 

o 



Kind of bonds. 



Chickasaw national fund. 

Chickasaw national fand . 

Chickasaw incompetents 
Creek orphans 



$6, 000 

30, 720 

100 
210 



Pjttawatomies, education 200 



July 1,1878 July 1,1879 

July 1.1878; July 1,1879 

July 1,1878 July 1,1879 

July 1,1878 July 1,1879 

July 1,1878 July 1,1879 



Total 



37,230 



$100, 000 I Virginia, Richmond 
j and Danville Bail- 

roftd 

512, 000 \ NashvUle and Chat- 
I tano oga Railroad . 

2, 000 ! Indiana 

3, 500 Virginia, Richmond 
and Danville Rail- 
road, j 

4, 000 ; Indiana ' 

I 

621,500 ! 



* ® -5 

A s « 

<5 



$6,000 



'M, 720 
100 



200 

s 

37, 230 



APPEOPEUTIOSS ON NON-PATING STOCKS. 2* 

SeeapUulatioii of interMt colUeted, preniiimu, ^, ai per tabltt hereinb^ore given. 

Coin-interest on United States bonds (Table E) (145, 294 

Intenwt OD United States bonds, cnrrency (Table F) 16,600 

ZnteceBt on paying State stocks (Table O) 4B5 

Interest oollecbed on non-paying bonds due since Jnlj 1, 1878 (Table H) .. 37, 330 



fappropriaUoiu made hy Congreti/or the year end 
bs held in (rM( by tAe Seerelarg of the ItUerior /< 



Bond.. 


1 
1 


FrlncipaJ. 


t^S?'a?.- 


ArkBunu 


6 

! 

r 


#1«8,(MM M 
132, <l«l 00 

1112,000 00 

37, 000 00 
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EECEIPTS FROM SALE OF INDIAN LANDS. 
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Th9 receipts and disburaemeiits since November 1, 1878, as shown by the books of 
this office, on account of sales of Indian lands, inclndin^ receipts from sales made under 
the direction of the General Land Office, are exhibited in the following statement : 



Appropriations. 



Acts and treaties. 



Proceeds of Sioux reservations 
in Minnesota and Dakota. 

Proceeds of Winnebago reser- 
vations in Minnesota. 

Fulfilling treaty with Chero- 
kees, proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Chero- 
kees, proceeds of school-lands. 

Payment to L'Anse and Yieux 
^e Bert Chippewaci for lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with lowas, 
proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with SZansas, 
proceeds <^ lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Kaskas- 
kias, proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Mono- 
monees, proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Miamies 
of Kansas, proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Omahas, 
proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Osages, 



pr. 



imng trei 
oceedsof 



trust-lands. 



Proceeds of New York Indian 
lands in Kansas. 

Falflllfaig treaty with Potta- 
watomies, proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Stock- 
bridges, proceeds of lands. 



Fulfilling treaty with Winne- 
bagoes, proceeds of lands. 

On account of claims of settlers 
on Bound Yalley Indian Bes- 
ervation in Califomiat re- 
'Stored to public lands. 

Fulfilling Ireaty with Chero- 
kees, proceeds of Osase di- 
mbiiiihed reserve lanos in 
Kansas. 

Fulfilling treaty with Dela- 
wares, proceeds of lands. 

iReftmdment by Agent 
^ratt) 
Fulfilling treaty with Kicka- 

poo«, proceeds of lands. 
Fulflllii^ treaty with Sacs and 
Foxea of Missouri, proceeds 
of lands. 
Fulfilling treaty with Shaw- 
neea, proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Ottawas 

of Bluichaia's Fork and 

Boobe de Bceuf, proceeds of 

lands. 

-FnlfllliBg treaty with Chippe- 

)eais of 



of Saginaw, prooei 
liMds. 

FoUUUng treaty with Ottoes 
•ad MlMOurias, proceeds of 



12 Stat., 819, act 
March 3, 1883. 

Sees. 2 and 3, act 
of Feb. 21, 1863. 

Cherokee staip — 

Treaties of Feb. 27, 
1819, and Bee 29, 
1835. 

Act of June 22, 
1874, 18 Stat., 140. 

Boyalty on coal. . . 

Art 4, treaty of 

Oct. 5, 1859, 12 

Stat., 1112. 
Treaty of Feb. 

23, 1867 (10 sec- 
tions). 
Treaty of Fob. 11, 

1856, 11 Stat., 

679. 
Act of March 3, 

1873. 
Act of July 81, 

1872. 
2d art. treaty Sept. 

29, 1865, 2 sec., 

act July 15, 1870. 
Acts of Feb. 19, 

1873, and June 

23, 1874. 
Treaty Feb. 27, 

186?; 15 Stat., 

532. 
Treaty Feb. 11, 

1856, 11 Stat., 

679; act of Feb. 

6, 1871, 16 Stat., 

404. 
2d art treaty 1859, 

act Feb. 2, 1863. 
Act of March 3, 

1873, 17 Stat., 

633. 

Transfer for sale of 
lands to Osages. 
(See Osages.) 

2d art. treaty July 
4, 1866, 14 Stat., 
794. 

Treaty of June 28, 
1862, 13 Stat., 623. 

Treaty Mar. 6, 1861, 
12 Stat., 1171, act 
August 15, 1876. 

Acts of April 7, 
1869, and Jan. 11, 
1875. 

Bef undment 



...do 



Act Aug. 15, 1876. 



Total. 



I 



8 



$47,949 02 

V659 25 

4,643 35 

423 53 

20, 000 00 

28 30 

8,104 06 

96 78 

0,947 10 

10, 880 23 

712 26 

1,218,429 98 

4,058 06 

32, 767 63 

81 58 

* 

20, 610 37 

1,094 87 

721,748 80 

105 64 

1 08 
7,430 46 

400 00 

48 48 

400 00 
37,408 03 



-I 
I' 



$29,748 60 

120 00 

37, 993 78 

100 09 



328 01 



749 51 



279, 812 36 



11 24 



8, 598 06 



200 00 



73.918 87 



bO 



■§1 

.a 



i 



$84 42 



17, 901 69 



1,274 99 



7, 263 89 



12,013 06 



500 00 



2,098 00 
372 14 



$77, 613 20 

1, 779 25 

24, 735 44 

523 62 

20,000 00 

to 30 

7,167 08 

96 78 

430 72 

10, 880 23 
712 26 
1,486,229 28 

4,058 06 

32, 767 63 

81 58 



20. 621 61 
594 37 

721.748 80 

105 64 

108 
13. 030 52 

227 86 

43 49 

400 00 
111,326 90 
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EXECUTIVE ORDERS AFFECTINa INDIA.N RESERVATIONS, FROM JANUARY 

10, 1879, .TO AUGUST 9, 1879. 

ARIZONA. 

Pima and Maricopa Reserve, 

ExEGunvB Mansion, January 10, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered that all the public lands embraced within the following bounda- 
ries lying within the Territory of Arizona, viz, commencing at the mouth of the Salt 
River, running thence up the Gila River to the south line of township No. 2 southi 
Gila and Salt Kiver base line ; thence east with said line to the southeast comer of 
township No. 2^ south, range 6 east ; thence north with said line to a point two miles 
south of the Salt River ; tnence following the course of said stream in an easterly 
direction, and two miles south of the same, to the west line of the White Mountain 
Reservation ; thence north with the line oi said reservation, or the extension of the 
same, to a point two miles north of said river; thence in a westerly direction, follow- 
ing the course of said river, and two miles north of the same, to the east line of range 
6 east ; thence north with said line to the northeast comer of township 2 north, range 
6 east ; thence west with the north line of said township to the Gila and Salt River 
meridian line ; thence south with said line to the Gila River, and thence by said river 
to the place of beginning^ be, and the same are hereby, withdrawn from sale and set 
apart for the use of the Pima and Maricopa Indians, in addition to their present reser- 
vation in said Territory. 

B. B. HATES. 



Executive Mansion, June 14, 1879. 

In lieu of an executive order, dated January 10, 1S79, setting apart certain lands in 
the Territory of Arizona as a reservation for the Pima and Maricopa Indians, which 
order is hereby canceled, it* is hereby ordered that there be withdrawn irom sale and 
settlement, and set apart for the use of said Pima and Maricopa Indians, as an addi- 
tion to the reservation set apart for said Indians by act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1859 (11 Stat., 401), the sever j^l tracts of country in said Territory of Arizona 
lying Avithin the following boundaries, viz : 

Biiginning at the point where the range-line between ranges 4 and 5 east crosses 
the Salt River ; thence up and along the middle of said river to a point where the 
easterly lias of Camp McDowell military reservation, if prolonged south, would strike 
said river ; thence northerly to the southeast corner of Camp McDowell reservation ; 
thence west along the southern boundary-line of said Camp McDowell reservation to 
the southwest corner thereof; thence up and along the west boundary-line of said 
reservation until it intersects the north boundary of the southern tier of sections in 
township 3 north, range 6 east ; thence west along the north boundary of the southern 
tier of sections in townships 3 north, ranges 5 and 6 east, to the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 31, township 3 north, range 5 east ; thence south along the range-line between 
ranges 4 and 5 east to the place of beginning. 

Also all the land in said Territory bounded and described as follows, viss : 

Beginning at the northwest corner of the old Gila Reservation; thence by a direct 
line running northwesterly until it strikes Salt River 4 miles east from the intersection 
of said river with the Gila River ; thence down and along the middle of said Salt Biver 
to the mouth of the Gila River; thence up and along the middle of said Gila River to 
its intersection with the northwesterly c>oundary line of the old Gila Reservation ; 
thence north we&terly along said la it-described boundary lin3 to the place of beginning. 

214 
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It is hereby ordered that so much of townships I and 3 north, ranges 5 and 6 east, 
lying south of the Salt River, as are now occupied and improved by said Indians, be 
temporarily withdrawn from sale and settlement until such time as they may severally 
dispose of and receive payment for the improvements made by them on said lands. 

R. B. HAYES. ■ 



COLORADO. 

Ute Beaerve, 



Executive Mansion, February 7, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered that the following-described tract of country in the State of 
Colorado, to witi commencing at the intersection of the 37th parallel of north lati- 
tude with the 107th degree of west longitude, thence east along said parallel to the 
ridge described in Hayden's Geographical and Geological Survey of said State as the 
** National Divide" of the San Juan Mountains ; thence following said divide in a gen- 
eral northerly and northwesterly direction to longitude 107 degrees and 23 minutes 
west; thence due south to latitude 37 degrees and 17 minutes north j thence due east to 
the 107th meridian of west longitude ; thence south with said meridian to the place of 
be^nning, be, and the same is hereby, withdrawn from sale and settlement and set 
apart as a reservation for the Muaohe, Capote, and Weeminuchee bands of Ute In- 
jdians. 

R. B. HAYES. 



DAKOTA. 

^* Drifting Goose" Beaerte, 

Executive Mansion, Jum 27, 1879. 



= It is hereby ordered that townships Nos. 119, 120, and 121 north, of range 63 west, 
In the Territory of Dakota, be, and the same are hereby, set apart as a reservation for 
the use of "Mag-a-bo-da's" or " Drifting Gk)ose" band of Yanktonais Sioux Indians. 

R. B. HAYES. 



Sioux Reserve, 

Executive Mansion, August 9, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered tha#all that poition of the Sioux Indian Reservation in Dakota 
Territory created by executive orders dated January 11, March 16, and May 20, 1875, 
and November 28, 1876, lying within the following described boundaries, viz: begin- 
ning at a point where the west line of the Fort Randall military reservation crosses the 
Missouri River: thence up and along said river to the mouth of American Creek ; 
thence up and along said creek to the xiinety-nlnth degiee of west longitude ; thence 
Bonth along said degree to a point due west from the northwest comer of the Yankton 
Indian Reservation; thence due east to the northwest corner of said reservation ; thence 
dne sonth to the north boundary line of Fort Randall military reservation ; thence fol- 
lowing said boundary line northwesterly to the northwest comer of said military res- 
ervation; thence south on the west boundary line of said reservation to the place of begin- 
ning. And also the folio wingr-dcscribed land : beginning at the east bank of the Missouri 
River at the mouth of Medicine Knoll Creek ; tnence up and along the Missouri River 
to the boundary line of Fort Sully military reservation ; thence northeasterly along 
said boundary line to the southeast corner of said military reservation; thence north- 
Westerly along the boundary line of said reservation to the northeast comer thereof: 
theooe due north to the east bank of the Missouri River ; thence up aud along the east 
hank of said river to the mouth of the Bois Cache ; thence due north to the east bank 
of the Missouri River ; thence up and along the east bank of said river to the south 
line of township one hundred and twenty-nine north ; thence east along said township 
line to the Hue between ranges seventy-eight and seventy-nine west ; thence north 
along said range line to Boaver Creek, or the north boundary line of the reservatv^i^. 
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set aside by executive order of March 16, 1875 ; thence west alone said creek to the 
east bank of the Missonri River ; thence up and along said east bank' to the sontheast 
comer of Fort Rice military reservation ; thence northeasterly along said military 
reservation to the east comer of said reservation ; thence in a direct line to a point on 
thp south bank c^ Beaver Creek where said creek is intersected by the one hundredth 
degree of west longitude ; thence south with said one hundredth degree of longitude 
to the forty-sixth parallel of north latitude ; thence east with said parallel of latitude 
to the ninety-ninth degree of west longitude ; thence south with said degree of longi- 
tude to its intersection with the north boundary line of the old Sioux or Crow Creek 
Reservation; thence west along the north boundary line of said reservation to the 
eastern boundary line of the old Winnebago Reservation ; thence north along said 
east line to the northeast corner of said Winnebago Reservation ; thence west alon^ 
the north boundary line of said reservation to the middle channel of Medicine Knoll 
Creek ; thence down the middle channel of said creek to the place of beginning, be, 
and the same hereby is, restored to the public domain* 

R. B. HATES- 



MINNESOTA. 

White Earth Beserve, 

Executive Mansion, March 18, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered that the following-described lands, situated in the State of Ifin- 
nesota, viz :' beginning at the northwest corner of the White Earth Indian Reserva- 
tion, being the northwest comer of township 146 north, range 42 west, and running 
thence north to the northwest comer of township 148 north, range 42 west ; thence 
west to the southwest corner of township 149 north, range 42 west ; thence north to 
the northwest comer of township 149 north, range 42 west ; thence east on the line 
between township 149 north and towiiship 150 north to the intersection of said line 
with the southwestern boundary of the Red Lake Indian Reservation ; thence south- 
easterly to the most southerly point of the Red Lake Indian Reservation ; thence in a 
northeasterly direction and along the line of the Red Lake Indian Reservation to a 
point due north from the northeast corner of the White Earth Indian Reservation ; 
thence south to the northeast comer of White Earth Indian Reservation, and thence 
west along the northern boundary line of White Earth Indian Reservation to the 
point of beginning, be, and the same is hereby, withdrawn from sale and settlement 
and set apart as a reservation for Indian purposes: Provided^ howevery That any tract 
or tracts of land included within the foregoing described boundaries, the title to 
which has passed out of the United States Government, or to which valid homestead 
or pre-emption rights have attached under the laws of the United States, are hereby 
excluded from the reservation hereby made. 

R. B. HAYES. 



NEVADA. 

Carlin Farms Beaerve. 

Executive Mansion, January 16, 1879. 

It is hereby ordered that the order of May 10, 1877, setting apart as a reservation 
for the Northwestern Shoshone Indians, of Nevada, the following-described lands 
(known as the Carlin Farms), viz : beginning at the quarter section comer post on the 
west boundary of section 6, township 35 north, range 52 east. Mount Diablo meridian ; 
thence south, 62° 56' east 4,229^ feet to a post marked **U. S. I. R., station B"; thdnce 
iiorth 2^ 4' east 1,928 feet to a post marked ** U. S. I. R., station C "; thence north 2P 
9' west 2,122 feet to a post marked " U. S. I. R., station D^'j thence south 85° 8' west 
3,000 feet to a post marked "U. S. I. R., station E'*; thence north C2o 32' west 4,046 
feet to a post marked "U. S. I. R., station F"; thence north 39° 25' west 1,200 feet 
to a post marked " U. S. I. R., station G'*; thence south 44° 10' west 21,200 feet to a 
post marked "U.S. I. R., station H"; thence south 44^29' east 2,663 feet to a post 
marked "U. S. I. R., station I" ; thence south 58^ 57' east 2,535 feet to a post marked 
"U. S. L R., station K"; thence south 59<=* 29' ea«t 878 feet to a post marked "U.S. 
I. R., station A,'' the place of beginning, be, and the same is hereby, canceled, and 
said lands are restored to their original status. 

R. B. HAYES. 
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WASHINGTON. 



Columhia Beserve, 



Executive Mansion, April 19, 1879. 

It is liepftby ordered that the tract of country in Washington Territory lying within 
the following-described boundaries, viz: commencing at the intersection of the forty- 
mile limits of the branch line of the Northern Pacific Railroad with the Okinakane 
River: thence up said river to the boundary line between the United States and Brit- 
ish Columbia; thence west on said boundary line to the fbvty-fburth degree of longi- 
tude west from Washington ; thence south on said degree <^ longitude to it-s intersec- 
tion with the forty-mils limits of the branch line of the Northern Pacific Railroad: 
and thence with the Une of said forty-mile limits to the place of beginning, be, ana 
the same is hereby, withdrawn from sale and set apart as a reservation tor the perma- 
nent use and occupancy of Chief Moses and his people, and such other friendly Indians 
as may elect to settle them)n with his consent and that of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. 

R. B. HAYES.. 
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Tahlt of gtatUHva relating to popalatitnt, education. 



Colorado Kivtr Ageneg. 

Cocopaho 

Pbwi ami JTnrijopn Agency. 

Mariiopft- 

Papftgo 

Xoquii Pueblo Agtnty, 
MoqolsPaeblo , _-. 

San Garlow Affffncj/- 
San Carina, White Moontain. Coyotero, Tnn- 
to, ChirlcahiuE, Suutlieni, and OJu CaUentv 
ApMhea, Had Apache Yuma and Uobavo. 

Moba.vey^y//s^'/s^y///^v.v/.v.\y^'.'".'. 

HfKipa FolfeH Agency. 

Amnd Vidtcg Agtncy. e 

Potter Valley _ 

PiCIUTer 

Okie and Wylfcokie 

Bed Wood 

Conoow 

Little Lake 

Xiiaum Agency. 
CoobnllBS 

Ban LniB Bey.. .^^' """"""' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Ovougos - 

Digenu 

IVilg Rinn- Agency. 

TnleandT^n 

Wichomiii, £a-neali, and Elng'a Siver 

Indiana in California not under an agent. 

Saorsmonto Vtlloj' .- 

Clear Lake 

TMteT'v'aiiy.V.'."'."V.V...'..V'..'."V.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Red Wood . 

Little Lake 

Heald»buri[h 

Rueaian^et... 

PitlOver 

a Hot on reaervatlo 
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4-0., iy tribei a«d thar retpecfive agetteiee. 
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TabJe of gfatUtkt relating to populatiott, eAueaHoH, 
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1^., by trViei and their regpective agciioiet — Continued. 
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Table of staUatics relaMng to popukUitmj educaiUm, 



Name of agency and tribe. 



Dakota— Continued. 
Tankton Agency. 
Yankton Sioux 

IDAHO. 

Fort HixU Agency. 



Bannack . 
Shoshone. 



Lemhi Agency. 

Mixed Shoshone, Bannack, and Sheepeater. . 

Nez Perci Agency. 
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Indians in Idaho not under an agent. 
Fend d'Oreille and Kootenai 
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Table of »fati»tie» relating topopMlaHon, education. 





















Union Astntv. 
















a«>«niFozAg«^, 



Macianae Agency. 



Ottawa and Cblppewa 

Pottawatomie 

Cbippewa of La^e Superior , . 



WkUe Earth Ageaey, MmolidaUd. 

MlBBfs«lppi Chippewa I ., ti-w... ( 

OtlerTilPIUaKwCliippewa.. J-^l^i^'*? 

PemblumCbipp5wa..._ i ^""'- ( 

Bed Lake Chipiwwa 

Pillager and Like WiimebagoaliisU Chip- 
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^, bg tribei andthtir rapective agenclee — Continued. 
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Table of ilatiatim relaHng to popoEotfon, ^dtiMKm), 
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MOITTAIIA— Coutinned. 

FlaliiaA Agntey. 

Flathead 

Pendd'OMfflo 

Flathead in Bitter Boot TdIIb; 

Fart I'eck Agmcy. 

TmilitmioBis 

AudnAboiuti...... - 

FoTt SsUnqp Agau^. 

JkB^aboine , 

BiverCrow 

Ortat ^tnutha Aganej). 

Inwa 

Sue and Fox of the Miaaoori 

OtocJ.fHiwt'. 
Otoe and Hlsaourla.. _ 

Santtt Agmes. 

SuDteeSIonilnNebrukB 

Santee Sinus at Flandieao, Dak 

Ponua 

Winiadiagii and Qmo^ igavey. 

Omaha... ":r.".*!;*;.'!;;;iiiii""i"" 

Pon.^B8 

iff coda Sgency. 

Pah-Ctf «t PjrBinid Lake 

Pah.UM at Walkw Klver 

Pi-UtoatMoaijaKlter 

Fi-trtoe aoattered throDgli Nevada . . . 

Wtattra afcoiAone Agtntjy. 

Wostem and Noithvestem Sboahone 
GoehT71e 

Abiqam BTAageney. 
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9 of eabtUteaee of the different Indian tribeg — Contiuned. 
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loureei of aabsUteace of the different Indian (riftes— Continued, 
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» of lubaitteHCe of the diffei-eat Indian (riftes — Continued. 
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262 RECAPITULATION OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number of acres in Indian reservations* 159,073,923 

Number of acres tillable 24,186,255 

Number of whites unlawfully on reserves 1, 776 

Number of acres occupied by white intruders '. 93, 966 

Number of acres cultivated by the government during the year 4, 677 

Number of acres cultivated by school children during the year 620 

Number of acres cultivated by Indians during the year 157, 056 

Number of acres broken by the government during the year 2, 861 

Number of acres broken by Indians during the year 24, 270 

Number of allotments made in severalty to Indians 2,963 

Number of rods of fencing made during the year 169, 326 

Produce raised during tAd year. 

Bushels of .wheat, by government, 15,232; by Indians, 328,637 343,869 

Bushels of com, by government, 10,814; by Indians, 643,286 654^100 

Bushels of oats and oarley, by government, 17, 023 ; by Indians, 189, 054 206, 077 

Bushels of vegetables, by government, 11,925 ; by Inaians, 390,698 402, 623 

Tons of hay cut, by government, 4, 698 ; by Indians, 48,333 53, 031 

Number of melons raised, by government, 200 ; by Indians, 234, 900 235, 100 

Number of pumpkins raised, by government, 400 ; by Indians, 392, 860 393, 260 

Stock oumed. 

Horses, by government, 592 ; by Indians, 199,732 200,324 

Mules, by government, 245; by Indians, 2,872 3, 117 

Cattle, by government, 8,295; by Indians, 68,894 77,189 

Swine, by government, 448; by Indians, 32,537 32,985 

Sheep, by government, ; by Indians, 863,525 863,525 

Other results of Indian W>or. 

Feet of lumber sawed 4,793,292 

Cords of woodcut 85,167 

Value of robes and furs sold $158,089 

Number of bricks burned 50, 000 

Number of shingles made -. 78,500 

Number of pounds of maple-sugar made 444,500 

Number of willow baskets made 1,450 

Number of barrels of fish sold 6,480 

Number of cords of hemlock bark pared for sale ^ 2,500 

Number of pounds of snakeroot gathered 35,000 

Number of pounds of butter made 1,100 

JEKve civilized tribes in the Indian Territory. 

Number of acres under cultivation 273,000 

Number of bushels of wheat raised 565, 400 

Number of bushels of com raised 2,015,000 

Number of bushels of oats and barley raised 200,500 

Number of bushels of vegetables raised 336,700 

Number of tons of hay cut 176, 500 

Number of horses owned 45,500 

Number of mules owned 5,500 

Number of cattle owned 272, 000 

Number of swine owned 190,000 

Number of sheep owned 32,400 

Number of bales of cotton raised 10,550 

* Indian lands without agency, viz : 

Ponca Reserve in Dakota 96,000 

Cceur d'Al^ne Reserve in Idaho 736,000 

Black Bob and Miami Reserves in Kansas 35,721 

Mille Lac Reserve in Minnesotat 61,014 

Columbia Reserve in Washington Territory 1,894,400 

Total 2,823,135 

t The Mille Lac Chippewas are under the White Earth Agency. 
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SANITARY CONDITION OF INDIANS. 
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LIST OF INDIAN AGKNOIES ASSIGNED TO THE SEVERAL RELIGIOUS 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Friends. — Great Nemaha, Omaha and Winnebago, Otoe, and Santee, in Nebraska, 
and Pawnee, in the Indian Territory. B. Eush EohertSj Sandy Springy Md. 

Friends (Orthodox). — Pottawatomie and Kickapoo, in Kansas; Qnapaw, Osage, 
Sac and Fox, Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita, and Cheyenne and Arapaho, in the 
Indian Territory. Dr, James E. BhoadeSj Germantownj Philadelphiaj Pa. 

Methodist. — Hoopa Valley, Ronnd Valley, and Tnle River, in California; Yakama; 
Neah Bay, and Qiiinaielt, in Washington Territory ; Klamath and Siletz, in Oregon ; 
Blackfeet, Crow, and Fort Peck, in Montana ; Fort Hall and Lemhi, in Idaho ; and 
Mackinac, in Michigan. Eev. Dr. J. M. Eeidj secre tary Missionary Society, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 805 Broadway, New York City, 

Catholic.*— Tulalip and Colville, in Washington Territory; Grand Ronde, and 
Umatilla, in Oregon; Flathead, in Montana; and Standing Rock and DeviPs Lake, in 
Dakota. General Charles Emng, Catholic commissiotier, Washington, D. C. 

Baptist. — Union (Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles), in th© 
Indian Territory ; and Nevada, in Nevada. Eev. Dr. H. L. Morehouse, secretary Ameri' 
can Baptist Home MiHsionary Society, No. 28 Astor House offices^ New York City. 

Presbyterian. — Navajo, Mescalero Apache, and Pueblo, in New Mexico; Nez 
Percys, in Idaho ; and Uintah Valley, in Utah. Eev. Dr. J. C. Lowrie, secretary Board 
of Foreign Missiona of the Presbyterian Church, 23 Centre street,^Netv York City. 

Congregational. — Green Bay and La Pointe, in Wisconsin; Sisseton and Fort 
Berthold, in Dakota ; and S'Kokomish, 4n Washington Territory. Eev. Di\ M. E, 
Striehy, secretary American Missionary Association, 56 Eeade street. New York City. 

Reformed. — Colorado River, Pima and Maricopa, and San Carlos, in Arizona. Eev. 
Dr. J. M. Ferris, secretary Board of Missions of Eeformed Church, 34 Vesey street, New 
York City. 

Protestant Episcopal. — White Earth, in Minnesota; Crow Creek, Lower Brul6, 
Cheyenne River, Yankton, Rosebud, and Pine Ridge, in Dakota; Ponca, in Indian 
Territory ; and Shoshone, in Wyoming. Eev. A. H. Twing, secretary Board of Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 30 Bible Houses New York City. 

Unitarian. — Los Pinos and White River, in Colorado. Eev. Eush E. Shippen, score' 
tary Amencan Unitarian Association, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 

United Presbyterian. — Warm Springs, in Oregon. Eev. John G. Brown, D. D,f 
secretary Home Mission Board United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Christ AiN Union. — Malheur, in Oregon. Eev. J. S. Eowland, Salem, Oreg. 

Evangelical Lutheran.— Southern Ute, in Colorado. Eev. J. G. Butler, Washingm 
ton, D. C. 
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MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS, WITH THEIR 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 

A. C. Barstow, chairman, Providence, R. I. 

William Stickney, secretary. New York avenue, comer Fifteenth street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Greneral Clinton B. Fisk, 3 Broad street. New York City. 
David H. Jerome, Saginaw, Mich. 
E. M. Kingsley, 30 Clinton Place, New York City. 
W. H. Lyon, 483 Broadway, New York City. 

B. Rush Roberts, Sandy Spring, Md. 
Albert K. Smiley, Providence, R. I. 
Gen. George Stoneman, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Charles Tuttle, 32 Park Place, New York City. ' 
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Abstraot of propoiale rtetived and contraett amarAed in New York Ctig under 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 



Abstract of proposals received and contracts awarded in Kew York City under adverHaemaU 
of May 26, 1879, fw furnishing transportation for the Indian service. 



[N0TE.--Figure8 in large type denote the rates at which contracts have been awaided. j 
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FOR TRANSPORTATION FOR INDIAN SERVICE. 
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Abstract of proposals received, and contracts awarded in Netc Ywlc City, mider advertisement, 
of March 26, 1879, for furnishing transportation, ^c, — Continued 

[ Note. — Figures in lorge type denote the rate at which contracts ho.ve been awarded.] 
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298 PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR 



fSon^HguIM in lirgo type flouot* m 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 



Abstract of praposah received and contracts awarded at New York C'ttfjf /or 
[Note.— Pignrea in large ty^ denote rates at which contracts have been awarded ; 



Class 2. . 
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$0 26 
26f 
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26i I 26 
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26^^ 
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24A'\» 
26 
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26tJo 
27i 
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57A 
67 ,V 
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24 AJ, 
25^ 



33^ 

54 
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1 74 
1 84 



FOE WOOLEN GOODS FOE INDIAN 8EEVICE. 
goodtfor (S« Indian aeniee, unAer advert'iaement of Marck 36, 1879 — Contiiined. 

■wvds wcffeDOHdeDD compariHan of umplea "witii which emch bid. vsa Hocoiuiaiiled.] 
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302 PROPOSALS HECEIVED AND CONTEACTS AWARDED 

Abgfracl ofpropoiah received and eoniraett awarded at Nan Tork (Mg, for 
NoTX. — Figuna in large tj^e aenote rates at vhlch oiHitiwita hi-re been swardedi 



. Bed-tiollnB jardH.. 

Bad-spreadB. - EBmbet- - 

Calico yi 

Coltun knUtuE pounds.. 

Cotton bMa <■- 

Cheviot - yards.. 

DrUltng, indigo blae ( 
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FOE COTTON GOODS FOE INDIAN SEEVICB. 
gooihfer lie Iiiiian aerviee, tmder advertuemeitl of March 26, ISTS — Contintied. 

kmrda wen mtde on comparison of tampleB irlth trhlcii each bid wu aocompuiled.] 
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304 PEOPOSALS RECEIVED AND C0NTEACT8 AWAEDED 

Jlitraet ofpmpoiale received and eontracti awarded in Ifem Tort: City, for 
(MoTE.—Figareu in large tjpe denote the ntes at vMob oontnctB have been awanled, 
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Class 4.— GLOTHTKa. 
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FOB COTTON GOODS AND CLOTHING FOR DTDIiM SERVICE. 305 
good* for Ihe Indian-»txvice, under adverUaoRmt qf March 26, 1879 — Continued. 

swardB vet6 made Ob oompuUonofBuaplefl with vhiobeocli bid vasoocompaiiicd.] 
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306 PROPOSALS RECEITED AND CONTEACTS AWARDED 

Abttraet of propotaU reciivei and conbrarti awarded in Sea York (His, Jot 
INOTX.— ncDiMln iBTge ^pe denote the lote* at -which contncU h»e heen knided; 
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FOR CLOTHINQ FOB IMDIAN SEEYICE. 
goadtfor Indian lettuce, under 4tdverU»ineat of March 26, 1879 — Coutinned. 
nrafda were made on <»m[>aTteon of uraples with -whlcli each bid vu aeoompauted.] 
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308 PROPOSALS EEOBIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED FOE 



JbstracI of pnpoiaU reeeived and contracts awarded 
[XOTE,— Figures in large t jpe ilenote tlie Tst™ at whirb'rnn 
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PEOPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWAEDED 



Abstract 0/ propoaah recdved and ooiHtaett caearded m Ifew York Citf, for 
INoiT.— Fiffiirea in large t;pe denote tbe aite at wbich oantncts luiTe be«i Bwudedi 
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FOK NOTIONS FOE INDIAN SEEVICE. 
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goods for Indian servicef under advertisement of March 2Q, 1879. — Continned. 
awards were made on comparison of samples with which each bid was accompanied.] 
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CONTHACTe FOa GE0CERIE8 FOE INDIAN SERVICE. 



IMOTB.— FiguTM In Urge type denote the roles Ht w 
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IB 
60 




















,| 


71 




SI 










1(10 










Uiutud, gniD^!^ ' 












.... 


" 


i 








08 
12 
IS 


29 








3S 






Huluaea galls. 






a 


i 

30 
101 

20 












1 




.. 


.... 





U 


m 


OS 

10 

u 


'3 






Wi 








1 000 






■a 

1' 










«i 




















Sirup KBllB 




i( 




i 




„». 



















*W. E. Bmith and I. 



I. Bib<r*l»bldimdii«d applw, dellvet«d at S^nt Lonis. at f4.25 and tS.W 



C0KTEACT8 FOE CEOCKEBT FOE INDIAN SERVICE. 



!, under adverliaement of Marek 36, 1879, ^e. — Continued. 



S - 



m 



3owle, qaat do... 

Cnpa utd Hucen, tea do.,- 

Cnpa and BaoHin, ootfee do... 

Cntcki, 1-giIlDn do... 

Crocka, 2-gtllrm do... 

Croclu, agallon - do... 

CaHtera, dinimr do... 

fUtei, dinner do... 

flotes, t«B da... 

plal«,»ttnoB do... 

PIMee,pIe do... 

Pltetera, water do... 

FlfcbeUj pint... ...do... 

nu^Lora, quart ■ do-., 

BaUa piinkloTB.-.. - do... 

Tuniblera do... 

' IVaah bovla nnd pitfihera ...-.- do-.. 



9 00 . 



I 30 . 
1 «T . 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 



Abstract of praposaJs received and contracts awarded in New Twk Ciiy, for 
[!N^OTE.— Figures in large type denote the rates at which contracts have been awarded ; 



Class No. 10. 

MlSCELLAinEOUB. 



Axle grease boxes.. 

Brooms dozen.. 

Bridles, harness do 

Bridles, riding do.... 

Blacking, shoe boxes . 

Bags, pajier, 1-ponnd, per M number.. 



Bags, paper, 2-ponnd, per M do. 



Bags, pax>er, 3-ponnd, "per M. 



.do 



Bags, paper, 4-ponnd, per M do.... 

Bags, paper, 5-ponnd, perM .do 

Bags, paper, 6-pound, per M do 

Bags, paper, 7-pound, perM do 

Bags, paper, 8-pound, per M do 

Bags, paper, 10-ponnd, i>er M do 

Bags, pax>er, 12-pound, per M do 

Bags, paper, 14-pound, perM do 

Bags, pai>er, 16-pound, perM do 

Bags, paper, 20-i>ound, perM do 

Bags, paper, 25-pound, perM do.... 

Bags, paper, 30-pound, perM do 

Bags, grain, seamless, 2|-bushel dozen.. 



Beeswax I>ounds . 

Baskets measuring ^ bushel dozen. 

Baskets measuring 1 bushel do... 

Baskets, clothes, large do... 



t 
I 

! 



7,200 

250 

15 
12 

600 
30,000 



20,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

7,500 

7,500 

7,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 
7,500 



180 

80 

6 

14 

2 






I 



o» 



6,50O 



288^ 
S2h 



&M 



M 63,000 <^ 



197 
80 



6 



14A 



1* 



flO 

I 

I 



m 




'*» 




■g 


6 


a5 


•S 


^ 


p4 


« 


6 



Points of delivery. 



"New 
York. 



$0 49i 
50 
52 

1 50 

to 

: 50 



02 
04 
23 
47 
1 05 



140 
1 60 

1 90 

2 20 
2 60 

2 7C 

3 00 
8 60 

4 20 

5 40 

6 70 

6 25 

6 89 

8 50 

'28 

27 

35 

40 

3 48 



2 73 
9 48 

8 00 
19 50 
22 00 

8 50 



"New 
York. 



$1 00 

65 

57 

86 

97 

1 29 

143 

1 20 

1 07 

1 71 

1 48 

1 29 

2 .18 
1 90 

1 57 

2 43 
2 18 

1 88 

2 64 



2 85 
2 78 

2 43 

3 21 
3 71 
3 50 
3 98 

3 43 

4 99 
428 

5 35 
4 63 

6 06 

6 77 

7 84 



N'ew 
York. 



917 00 

lit 50 

^ s 
24 00 



a Less 25, 10, and 5 per cent, discount. 



b Lees 26 per cent, discount. 



FOE MISCELLANEOUS GOODS FOB INDIAN SERVICE. 
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goods for the Indian scrtt'ce, under advertisement of March 26, 1879 — Continued, 
awards were made on comparison of samples with whicli each bid was accompanied.] 





^ 






9 














<^ 




■g 






i 


• 


u 










o 


t 


c3 


• 

1 


H 


< 


i 


1 


o 


t 

• 


• 

1 


• 

1 


dricks 
Tyler. 


ri 




ri 


s 




H^ 


fi 


1 ' 


^ 


a!3 


P^ 


a 

9 


^ 


o 


• 


ti 


.? 


^ 


<i 


ri 


N 


^ 


^ 


M 



Points of delivery. 



New 
York. 


!N^ew 
York- 


New 
York. 


Kew 
York. 


New 
York. 


New 
York. 


New 
York. 


New 
York. 


New 
York. 


New 
York. 


New 
York. 


New 

York. 


$8 75 
5 75 

1 25 








$0 60 

84 

2 00 

2 25 

2 50 




$0 69 




d$7 60 




$0 75 












to 
2 25 
























$18 00 

16 50 
7 50 
to 

17 50 








































Oil 


$0 01i 
02i 

03 






























00 




&$140 
bl 80 
Z>2 00 

62 40 
b2 90 
b3 40 

63 70 

64 00 

bA 50 

55 30 

&7 00 

67 60 

bS 50 

bO 50 

Ml 00 

24 


$1 05 
90 

1 35 
1 20 

1 35 

1 50 

175 

1 80 

2 18 
2 00 

2 55 
2 35 
2 25 
2 78 

2 55 
-2 40 

3 00 
2 80 

2 70 

3 38 
3 15 

3 00 

4 00 

5 25 
563 

6 38 

7 13 

8 25 


••••m«m« 


$0 95 

1 23 
1 10 

1 30 
1 36 

1 45 
1 63 

1 80 
198 

232 

2 10 

2 52 
230 

2 72 

3 06 

3 85 

5 08 
544 

6 17 
6 89 








0l 40 

01 60 

02 00 

02 50 

03 00 
08 40 

08 80 

04 00 

04 50 

05 00 

06 00 

07 50 

09 00 

10 00 
23 




0120 
al 50 


•••••••• 










1 13^ 

al 80 










• 


1 »8i 
a2 20 












a2 50 












1 86 

2 18 












ad 10 
2 37i 












a3 40 
2 S6i^ 












a3 70 

2 88^ 
a4 20 

3 40 






















4 481 
4 81 






















5 46 












6 09 












all 00 


























$0 191 












281 






$0 32 




1 75 








2 25 
2 40 

2 70 

2 25 

3 00 

6 00 

7 00 
8 00 


































2 10 









































































0Le88 20 per cent, discount. 



d Per gross. 



PE0P0SAL8 Deceived and conteacts awarded 

Ahalract of propoaaU received and eontradi amarded in Neai Tori Cily, for gooit 
|NoTE.— FIgnret In luge tjpe denote tlie ratei at which atntracta have been avBrded; 



CUus Nq- 10. 
MiBCKLUJtBOiJS— Conttonea. 


1 


} 




i 


1 


N" 


! 




PoinMofdeliwrr, | 




If. T. S. T. 


N, T. 


N. T. 


N. Y. 




12 


JO 


«M 








«2 15 
331 


















»10 50 
1 ,w 

13 SO 
12 SO 




J»t 








CdUots, horse. Urga do.. 








»1 


















^01 








Caps, peronssion E™fla. 

Chrome yeUoT , poundg. 


15 

seo 
r48 






£50 

"iiii' 

15 
20 

". 

H 

20 
S 


230 
IllSI 

3-4 


















ChalM,WDod dotan- 

ChaiiB,niali do.. 


























C(«11ar g^'ona. 












tie* 


so 








la 










Harness, donblo, wilh lirooolilng MtB. 

HunesB, donhle, wlthoat breeching do.. 

Ham«»,^glB do.. 


143 
»7 








issa 
















86 








Hkuom, plow, irithbMk-b«id«idoollar..do.. 
HameB ptits. 














4«l 1 








^" 














II 












Loiniis, glUB, with bnmer and obimnef ...do.. 












ISA 












Lamps, glMS, «ithbr«l»tg do.. 






KIM 






11 

1-3 
















































Lunp obimneys, Bun-bomer, Sa. do. 


loo 


as 

78 










85 



















FOK MISCELLANEOUS GOODS FOE INDIAM SERVICE. 

for the Indian gerniee, under advertiieme/it of Mardi^ 1879— Coatinued. 
awBTda ve» made on camparisoii of samplea -with which each hid woa acoompniiled.] 






PolnUofdelive 



V.Y. 


S. Y. 


N. T. Cbiwugo. 


N. T. 1 K. T. 


V. Y. 


X. r. 


N. Y. 


S.Y. 


N. T, 


N. T. 


N. T. 








'SS! 

4 W 
M 






















iosr 









HBO 


















18 00 

11 00 

19 110 

17 00 










































































10 00 




































13 






















190 




























(OHO 
7M 

IS as 
































































(0 10 


















































1°^ 




















laeo 








MM 
112) 

1 

10 80 




































































































BOO 






















«« 


M 






















IB GO 














vl 

11 40 
43 SO 
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1100 
350 


»ao 

05 

a 


t06g 
5SM 






































































































































































30 


B3 
S3 









































PROPOSALS EECBIVED AND COBTTttACTS AWAEDBD 



Abstract ofpropotala received and contracts aicorded in Xihb For£ City, for 
|N0TK.-Jieure» In l»rBe typ* denote Ibt, nb» at wbich contraota were avu^ed ; 


Clues Ko- 10. 


} 


f 


fi 


1 


1 


i 

1 


1 




Points of delivery. 




H.T. 


H.Y. 


lf.T.| N.r. N.Y. 


I^Btop-ckimneys, Bnn-bumoi No. 2 dowD.. 

larap-rb nmeyB, aiin-biimer(hingolNo.0.do..- 
I,amj].cliiuuiej'a, sun-1ninior(bIiiEe)Xo.l.da... 

lamu^Mmufl vs (bratadent UmpN'o. li . .do. .. 
XUDp-wlckBfa^atadeDt lBDiplirD.O...do 

SZ:SSfS:SSa&SS!:;:t::::; 

£ead;vMte,atandBrabntnda pODods.. 


30 

12 
10.000 

»»; 

a 

12 

3,600 
7S 

eoo 

100 
750 

IDO 
T.500 

7.600 

760 

60 

326 

30 

* 
BO 
700 


91 










f0 49 

SO 

& 

as 

B3 






































































































MoagnriiB, wood, l-peck dozen. 

MeMUtBB, wood,i-tualiBl. ...do... 


.St 

3 762 


1i 








3S6 




























Oil, kerosene, 801-1081120" ebIIods.. 














em 

Si 

14,i(«l 












Oa, Itoeeed, boiled do.... 
























12S 










Faint. Brundon bruwn polmdB. 

Paper, buUdlng do... 

Paper, tarred do... 




















3B8 




»ou 




























Eoia.B.pinB fD«.n- 


04 


1 00 
SB 








80 



















Tnrpentine gallona. 








laoo 








r^ 






























■Mi 
3t41 

31 


!"« 








1 w 

so 












:•! 
















■WTioijl-bBrrows,B.B do... 


















WIcklne, ouidle poimdB.. 

Whiting do... 


20 










r4s 


^3 














Warp, cotton, loom, bine do... 

Warp, totlon, loom, 8trip«l and oolorod-do... 


■"ioo' 


-io»" 

























FOB MISCELLANEOUS GOODS FOB UTDLUT SEBTICE. 



good» for Oe Indian Mrrica mder advfrtUmm 


o/3fiirck26 


ISra-Continned 










t 


s 


1, 


1 


1 


1 


i 


1 


|i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




^ 


S 


hJ 


a 


^ 




BJ 




it 


s 


H 


^ 




u 








a 


^ 






a 


J 


<-i 


A 




» 

















Poln 


t>Drdelivei7. 












3. i 


H.Y. 


K.r. 


If.T, 


S.Y. 


N.X. 


a,T. 


N.X. 


N.Y. 


H Y 


N.T.|S-.T. 


N.Y. 


S.T. ».T. 




















Is 

0-J 


taea 

4! 

3: 


















































































































































































































614 






"S? 










































w« 




















ase 




























































































25 00 
30 00 

35 00 












































wta 














69 










ii 






lai 






































63 
SO 

201 

M 




























































































i»* 














































































































i^ 






































































»»> 


200 
300 






BO 










PTC 
« DO 


















10 60 




























A 






































































































4 00 
3 30 
30 

[ ID 
IS 00 

40 OS 












































































(16 00 
2101 

UOI 
















































toif 






18 










25 














3-1 




























i 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 



Abstract of proposals received and contracts awarded in New York City, for 
[Note. — ^Fignres in large type denote the rates at whicli contracts have been awarded; 



HABDWABE. 



Adzes ......dozen. 

Anvils, 100 pounds number. 

Anvils, 140 pounds do... 

Anvils, 200 pounds do... 

Augers, i-inch dozen. 

Augers, 1-inch do... 

Augers, li-inch do... 

Augers, 1^-inch do... 

Augers, 2-inch do... 

Augers, post, 8 and 9 inch do. . . 

Augers, post, 2i-inch ' do... 

Augers, nollow, ^-inch do. . . 

Augers, hollow, f-inch do... 

Augers, hollow, 1-inch do... 

Augers, hollow, 1-inch do... 

Augers, earth, 8 and 9 inch do... 

Ams, shoemakers* - do. . . 

Awls, sewing do... 

Awls, saddlers' do... 

Axes, 3 to 4^ pounds do... 

Axes, broad, 12-inch do... 

Axes, hand, 6-inch do... 

Axes, hunters' do... 



Babbitt metal... I>ounds. 

Bits, auger • dozen. 

Bits, auger, assorted do... 

Bits, auger, §-inch do... 

Bits, auger, ^-inch do... 

Bits, auger, |-inch do... 

Bits, auger, |-inoh do... 

Bits, auger, 1-inch do... 

Bits, auger, IJ-inch do... 

Bits, auger, li-inch i..do... 

Bits, au^er, 2-inch do... 

Bits, bndle do... 



Bits, gimlet, double cut do. 

Bits, gimlet, assorted do. 

Bits, extension, ^ to 1^ by | to 3-inch do. 

Bits, pod, ^ to §-inch do. 

Bits, assorted do. 

Bits, gouge, ^tof-inch do. 

Bits, assorted do. 

Basins, pint do. 

!E(asins, quart do. 



1 
I 

t 



o» 



3 
2 
2 

i 

23 
15 
15 
18 
1 
1 

\ 
1 

\ 
i 

90 
200 

75 
700 



8 
25 

160 



550 
30 

25 



1 
1 
1 



i 



30 
3 

8 



12 

'iio,' 

150 



9 

1 

in 

19A 



i 



Hi 
f4 



I 



I 



^ 

6 



Points of delivery. 



N.T. 



'Z^^ $37 50 



IxV 
1-4 

396 

333 
334 
300 

lOH 

87 

1C9 
39 

678 

361 



23 

\\ 

IJ 

2-3 
J-6 
1-6 



37 50 



n 



31i 
4i 

9 

1 
12 



120 

137' 



N.T. 



$3 65 
6 54 



7 

11 

7 

2 
4 



31 
00 
97 

95 
40 



Chicago. 



ni 00 



10 
10 
10 

2 20 

3 78 

4 50 

5 40 

7 05 
IS 00 

11 25 

8 20 

9 80 
11 20 
11 20 

18 00 
08 
09 
09i^ 

6 00 

7 00 



15 00 
9 00 



7 
4 
4 
3 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
4 



25 

50 

00 

60 

06i 

14 

50 

60 

80 

00 

50 

80 

50 
60 
80 
00 
50 
60 
00 



68 

48 
50 

50 

15 00 

20 00 

66 

66 

66 

66 



K.T. 



$U 25 



2 38 
4 12 

4 80 

5 75 

8 20 



9 00 
10 50 
12 00 
12 00 



10* 



5 99 



13 75 

7 71 

3 78 



1 70 



1 
1 



50 
60 
2 00 

2 20 

3 00 

4 00 



49 
40 



FOE HAEDWABE TOR INDIAS SEEVICE. 
goods for the Indian service, under adrertUement of March 26, 1879 — Coatinued. 
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ftWUdlWt 


mniAde 
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•> 


i f 
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a ". 


s 
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^ 




s^g. 
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« 




■f "^ 




rt 








ias 




< 


J 


J 1 fc J 


d 


■^ 








=^ 



Poiala of delivery. 



N.T. 


Saint 
LouU. 


y.Y. 


P«oL 


N.T. 


N.T. 


N.T. 


.... 


N.T. 


N.T. 


N.T. 


N.T. 


i«'^ 












*USO 
4 00 
















toil 


S14 
727 
















































■:::-;:- 


S50 
SW 








































































































SOD 
084 
700 


































































































































































































4 00 


1 CO 

- So 
4 20 


»eoo 


(IBM 
















































S5S 


























W12 
























1 SO 
140 

II: 
lis 




















175 
385 












































































































































40 
7S 


























13 SO 

20 00 
































ZOM 




74 
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»33 
78 


*0W 

40 
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^'? 













































































322 PROPOSALS BECeirED AND CONTRACTS AWAEDED 

AMmcl of jirojiasaU i-pveired and cnntrmtt amarded tn Nmr York City, for good* for i 
}ndiun siTTivr, under ^llh■^1■li,nlu■l>l oj Manli 26, 1879-rCoiitinued. 

[Utns.— Kgiin^B in Inrpp Inwdcoote tho rat<ast which ooDtracU have been awsided; awards ir 






uuptea 



impaaied.] 



Haedw ARE — Con timi nL 



BoltH,; ; 



Bnlta, 
Bulta, 
BoltB, 
Bolta, 
Bolta, 



a, hy^iinohea... 
B,Af>ylln«h ...- 

..fthyaVliea... 
a fthySi^m^l^oa - 

B,Vi,byaiinPl>''» - 

- ',hj*inchPB... 

..lyJli""!!™- 

Abyfiinohea... 

>/linch ™;.',' 



byailBDl 
by*lMh 






Bulla,! 
Salts,! 
Boll^l 
Bolta.! 



by^2itolb! 



FOR HARDWARE FOR INDIAN SERVICE. 



rj!0 type d 
laoipftB wi 



•ired and contrarlt atcarded m NeiB Tort Cits, /■»■ O00d» for th* 
, under adverihemcvt of Mari;h 2(i, 11^9 — Couliiiueil. 

itvs at whicb contnlcts linve been awarded; bwbi^b •rem 
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Point 


nffielivery. 
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XT 
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SI 

Hi 
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B»lta.™.Ti.... 
Bolta! cairn. 


: S!J 


;.!i,s:,:fii!!i !!. 




:::::: 
















BollB. PJin i.. .. 
Sulla, urn h.-.. 


i>,ra,,-.,io iKo 
bvio...iio lao 

byll...do. 00 

m 1 

by7 .. do 100 


■JOH 

'Is 
'i 

184 

1 

30 

s: 

lOS 

"31 
» 


ililii 






;::::: 




Bolls, cnrriHK'-, 
BdIIa. caiTJat.1?, 
IloU8,™rtInBe. 
Bolls, carrtayi', 
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Bolta,c«ri«Ee,Ato4^1,y ^ 
B«ffla,fii^riiwi,"lV to"3 by 
B^'^i^rii^^l'to'a'by 50 
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00 
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18 
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gSaKWi''.::".:S:. S 
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iSaSlS!!:::::::* Si 
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SO 
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1S5, 
40 
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PHOPOSALS EECEIVED AND COHTEACTS AWARDED 

Abetraet of propoaaU reorived and oonb^nots amarded in Jfeie York (Hig,for 



(HOTB.— Figureg in Utrb l^w denote the reteB ftt which contnete have beea awnrded i 


Easdwahe— Continaod. 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 



Abstract of proposals received and contracts awarded in New York Cify, for 
[XOTE. — ^Figures in large type denote the rates at which contracts have been awarded ; 



HabDwabe — Continued. 



Butts, door, 3 by Sinches dozen. 

Butts, brass, ]^inch do. . . 

Butts, brass, 2J-inch do. . . 

Butts, brass, 2-inch do. . . 

Butts, brass, 2 by 1^ inches ..* do. . . 

Brushes, whitewash, 8-inch do. . . 



Brushes, paint, 00000 to 0000 do... 

Brushes, paint, 000000 to do... 

Brushes, varnish do . . . 

Brushes, scrub, 5 and 6 row, 10-inch. . .do. . . 



Brushes, marking do... 

Brushes, stove, 5-row do . . . 

Brushes, horse, leather back do. . . 



Boilers, wash. No. 9 do. 

Boilers, copper-bottom, flat-bottom — do . 



Brass, sheet. No. 30, 14 to 18 gauge, .pounds 

Brass, sheet. No. 22 do... 

Compasses, pocket, 6-inch dozen . 

Compasses, carpenters', 6-inch do. . . 



Compasses, carpenters', 10-inch do. . . 

Crowbars, steel-pointed pounds. 

Chain, cable, J-iuch do. . . 

Chain, log, J-inch, short links do . . 

Chain, log, |-inch do. . . 

Chain, log, V^-iuch do . . . 

Chains, halter, with snap dozen. 

Chains, trace, 6J-feet do. - . 

Chains, surveyor's, 66-feet number. 

Cleavers, 8-inch, butchers' dozen. 

Calipers, 0-inch do . . . 

Calipers, 6-inch do . . 

Calipers, 8-inch do. . . 

Cups, tin, pint do . . . 

Cups, tin, quart do... 
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Points of delivery. 
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47 
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6 00 
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goods for the Indian service, under advertisement of May 26, 1879 — Continued, 
awards wero made on comparison of samples with which each bid was accompanied.] 
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PEOPOSiXS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWAEDED 

Abalraet ofpropotaU racaved and wntracU aiearded in Nea Tort Citg, far 
ptanL—Figarea In large type dmote flje rotes at wUch contiBcta hare tweai amrded; 



Haedw ABE— C Dnlinned. 



Points of dellvefy. 
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tHilBda, flrmer, ll-incli 
Chieels. Ormer, l|-inch. 
Cbliela, SriDFr, £tlDRh.. 
Chlai^la. I^Hinlug, i-lacti 
CbliclB, framing, -inch 
ChletlB, framing, : -Inch 
ChiBe1l^ frsmine. -inth 



ChlselB, framing, ij-ii 
Chisfls, framing. l|-ii 
Cbiscla. fhunlng, 2-id 
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goode fjr the Indian eerviae, under advertiaement of May 2b, 1879 — Contmued. 
mples wlUi wfaloh each bid wtw aooomptmied.] 
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PROPOSALS EECEITED AND CONTRACTS AWAEDED 

Abstract of irropoaala reeeired and eonlracta awarded in New ¥orl( City, for 
[NoiB.— FigaTBB in larga type denote the rotea at which contraots have been awaided i 
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Klea, sow, tnpor, aj-inth . . . .du.. 
Files, saw, taper, 4-inch do.. 

rues, saw, taper, ^-Inch ... .do. . 
Files, saw, taper, &-lnch ilo. 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 



Abstract of propoaaU received and contracts awarded in New Yo^'h City, for goods 
[Note.— Figures in large type denote the rates at which contracts have been awarded; 



Habdwabe— Continued. 
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Files, saWftaper, 6-inch dozen. 

Files, half-round, 8-inch do.. 

Files, half-round, 10-inch do.. 

Files, half-round, 12-inch *. do.. 

Files, round, 6-inch, bastard do.. 



Files, round, 8-inch do. 



Files, round, 10-inch do.. 

Files, round, 12-inch do.. 

Files, round, 14-inch do.. 

Files, flat, 8-inoh do.. 

Files, flat, 16-inch, B cut do.. 



Files, half-oval, 16-inch .' do.. 

Files, square, 12-inch do.. 

Files, bastard, 14-inch do.. 

Piles, 'wood,12-icch do.. 

Files, wood, 14-inch do.. 



Files, ipinbmiths', assorted do.. 

Felloes, wagon, 23-imh set. 

Felloes, wagon, sawed,3inch do.. 

Felloes, wagon, sawed, 2^ by 2 inch do.. 

Felloes, wagon, bent, l^-inch do.. 

Felloes, wagon, bent, l^inch do.. 

Felloes, wagon, bent, l|-inch do.. 

Felloes, wagon, bent, IJ-inch do.. 

Felloes, wagon, bent, 2inch do.. 

Felloes, wagon, bent, 24-inch do.. 
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for the Indian servicCf under advei^isement of March 26, 1878. — Continued, 
awards were made on comparison of samples with which each bid was accompanied.] 
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Points of delivery. 



Chicago. 


N.Y. ^ 


K.T. 


Kans. City. 


:s.Y. 


N.T. 


N.T. 


St. Paul. 
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$1 75 
1 90 
3 00 
3 10 
3 50 
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5 25 

5 75 

6 40 

7 00 

1 85 
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2 60 
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6 00 
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1 45 
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1 11 
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4 38 
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4 38 
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5 40 
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PEOPOSiLLS BECEIVED AND CONTEACTS AWARDED 



Abalraet of proposaU receivtd and ee 
[XoTE. — ngurcg Id largo type denote the n 
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PROPOSAM RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 



Abetract of proposals received and contracts awarded in New York City ^ for 
[NdTE.--FigiiTe8 in large type denote the rates at which contracts haTe been awarded; 



HABDWABE--Continned. 



Cronges, firmer dozen. 



Gimlets, noil and spike do — 



Glass, window, 8x10 

Glass, window, 9 x 12 

'Glass, window, 9x13 

Glass, window, 9x14 

Glass, widdow, 9x15 

Glass, window, 10 x 12 

Glass, window, 10 x 13 

Glass, window, 10x14 

Glass, window, 10 x 16 

Glass, window, 10 X 18 

Glass, window, 12 x 14 

Glass, window, 12 X 16 

Glass, window, 12 X 18 

Glass, window, 12 X 22 

Glass, window, 12x28 

Glass, window, 14 X 20 

Glue 

Glue pots, No. 

Grindstones, weight 30 pounds. 
Grindstones, weight 40 pounds. 
Grindstones, weight 50 pounds . 
Grindstones, weight 75 pounds. 
Grindstones, weight 100 pounds. 
Grindstones, weight 125 pounds. 
Grindstones, weight 150 pounds. 
Grindstones, weight 250 pounds. 
Grindstones, weight 500 pounds. 
Graters, nutmeg 



t 



.boxes. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
. . do . . . 
..do... 
-.do... 
..do .. 
. do... 
.do... 

tv. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.pounds, 
.number. 

do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
...dozen. 



Gun-hammers do 



Gun-triggers, malleable 
Gun-locks, right-hand . . 

Gun-locks, hand 

Gun-locks, left-hand 



Gun-tubes, assorted, common sizes 
Gun-sights, front, German silver . . 

Gun-sights, back, iron , 

Hammeis, cat-head, 3 pounds 

Hammers, claw, adze-eye 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Hammers, riveting, 1, 1|, IJ inch . 
Hammers, shoeing, farriers' 



Hammers, shoemakers' . 
Hammers, tack 



.do.., 

.do... 

.do... 
.do... 



Hammers, stone, size 5 pounds number. 



Hammers, stone, size 8 pounds . 
Hammers, stone, size 12 xK>unds 



.do... 
.do... 



i 
S 



37| 

125 
20 

1 
25 

5 
50 

5 
50 
30 

6 

6 
10 

3 

5 

3 

3 

160 

25 

40 

12 

140 

6 
60 

6 
40 
10 

1 

1 



3 

17 



40 
20 
17 

28^ 
5 

5 

h 
5 

30 

6 
2 



46i{ 
114 

»r 

1 

24 

4 
66 

9 
40 
34 

S 

8 
18 

5 

4 

2 

191 
19 



> 28,835a < 



n 

"i" 

16l 



47 

17 

16 

1-12 

6 
1-4 

154 



a Pounds. 



FOR HAEDWAEB FOE INDIAN 8EEVICE. 
goodt for the Indian aenice, under advertiaemeat of March 26, 1879 — Continned. 
niwda vrero made In comparlBOD of BUDples with wbii^ each bid waa accompanied.] 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 

AMract of proposals received and contract awarded in A'ctc York Cily, for 
pf OTB — Flgnres in large type denote the rates at wljich eontracts have been amuded i 
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HAimwinE— Continned 


Points of doliTcry. 




1 
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1 
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1 
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HarrowaM teeth 
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*,0D0 


4,423 
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380 

160 
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woaj 








83 43 
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3»S 
3 90 






80 
30 
850 
300 
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4J4ft 

4btl 
»6 














IHoes, phuitara, Sl-!nch 
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Mso 




4 30 
16 








do.. 

do- 

do- 

do.. 








]„t4V 










Enodl.'S.hoe.plantorB- 

Hiindloa, plow 

Han.UeB, plek, 38.in=h, Noa. 1 and 


























•» 

11 
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\ 










Hitn(Iles,hB)-rork ,. 

^«jlM,8I««de 






























HubSoaEHhfll 

Hnb«.oBk,oV]l 

HnbB, oak, 9t bv 13 

SSasStJS::::::::::: 

fBira hinges, BtTBp,e-inoh. 


...-du.. 
do.. 
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1,800 
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11 
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Ml 




















....do.. 

....do,. 

....do.. 












|.... 
























Pairs hinges, strap, T. 4-inch 

Pairs hlns.'es, Btrsp, T, B-luch 


















1 SO 
J 30 

hi 

9 33 






Pfli™ hingeB, strap, T, lO-hHjh- . . . 
TaiTB hinges, strap, T, I2-in«h. . . . 
Iromronnd,i-ineh 


...-do.. 
ponnd«. 
do.. 
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goodifor the Indian seruioe, under adveriiBement of MterchX, 1879 — Continued. 
Bwu^ were laado on corapariaon of BompleB nitli nhich each bid irait accompanied.] 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND C0NTEACT8 AWARDED 



vanlcd; flwotdawe™ 



HiEnwAHE— Continne 



Iron, rouni!, ^-inch do... 

Iron, ronnd, J-inoh do... 

inn, ronnd. ft-tuoli do... 

Iron, roond, |.incii do... 

Iron, ronnd, |.inch .,........-.,,. -do. - 

Iron, round, J.inc!i do . ., 

Iron, round, l.lncli .,, ^,--^^., ,...,,, -do- - 

Iron, round, lj.lnch do.- 

Iron. ronnd, IJ-lnch do-. 

IroD, oqniLre. i-ltiDti ._,.do... 

Iron, aqnore, I- incli --..-... do... 

IruUiftqiiBre, ^inob.- ---.....---.-. ......do.. . 

Iron, Bqiiaro. 8-lnih do... 

Iron, aqaBro.i-lnch-.. -...-..,....-...--.--. -do... 

Iron, flquaiQ, l.inch- --,,.--_--..-..- do.. 

Iron, Bqu&re, l^iuch do... 

IroD, aqnmB. li-inoli do—. 

Iron, hBir-Tvnnd, l-1nuh 
Iron, Iialf-ro— ^ ' ■— -- 
lion, hBlf.ni 



d.i-inoh 
d, l-inch 

nnd,i-lneli.. 
nnd, j-inrh . . 



Iron,liBlf.roiind,ll.in«1i 

Iron, linlf-round, ll.inoli 

Iroo, boiler, J-inch, --- -.-. 

Iron. Norway, 1 inoh sqanre-.. 



3,A33 

700 

3, ISO 



1,940 
1,400 
1,705 
1,800 



CUcago. 


Kaneus 
City. 


S3 39 




»aso 






a 30 






»30 












a 10 






a 00 


1 SO 




1 90 




1 90 






J 90 






S 90 

■' aao 


a 30 






a 30 




'iib 






3 00 

"i'oo 


1 80 






100 




■fl'so" 


190 


3 30 


iw 




3 40 


a 90 




3 10 


aM 




3 60 






'.Z 


a so 


BOO 
2 80 
9 4B 

a 30 


3 DO 
SHI) 
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Abstract of proposals received and contracts awarded in Neio York City, for goods for the 
Indian service, under advertisement of March 26, 1879 — Continued. 

LNOTB. — ^Figures in largo type denote the rates at whicli contracts have been awarded ; awards were 
made on comparison of samples with which each bid was accompanied.] 



Habdwabe— Gontinaed. 



Iron, band, § by 2 Inch pounds . 

Iron, band, I by 3 inch do... 

Iron, band, I by 3^ inch do... 

Iron, band, ^ by 1 inch do... 

Iron, band, ^ by 2 inch do... 

Iron, band, ^ by 3 inch do... 

Iron, band, ^ by 3J inch do. . . 

Iron, band, T^ by 3J inch do... 

Iron, oval, ass'd^ to linch do... 

Iron, oval, ^ to I inch do... 

Iron, oval, i-lnch .do... 

Iron, flat bar, i by ^ inch do . . . 

Iron, flat bar, I by i inch do... 

Iron, flat bar, 1 by i inch do . . . 

Iron, flat bar, IJby }inch do... 

Iron, flat bar, ij by i inch do. . . 

Iron, flat bar, l| by | inch do . . . 

Iron, flat bar, l| by ^ inch do... 

Iron, flat bar, 2 by J inch.... do... 

Iron, flat bar, 2^ by J inch do... 

Iron, flat bar, 4by | inch do... 

Iron, flat bar, 2by ^ inch do... 

Iron, flat bar, 2|by /ginch do... 

Iron, flat bar, 2| by ^g inch do. . . 

Iron, flat bar, 3} by ^ inch do... 

Iron, flat bar, ij by | inch do. . . 

Iron, fliat bar, l}by finch do... 

Iron, flat bar, 2 by f inch do . . . 

Iron, flat bar, 2^ by § inch do . . . 

Iron, flat bar,'3 by § inch do. . . 

Iron, flat bar, 3i by f inch do . . . 

Iron, flat bar, 2 oy ^ inch do . . . 

• Iron, flat bar, 2^ by ^ inch do... 

Iron, flat bar, 1| by finch do... 

Iron, flat bar, 2byfinch do... 

Iron, flat bar, 2^ by finch • do... 

Iron, flat bar, ^ by finch do... 

Iron, flat bar, f by finch do... 

Iron, flat bar, f by f inch do. .. 






i 

d 



400 
300 
300 
200 
300 

400 

200 

350 

1,000 

300 

75 
1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

750 
2,000 
450 
200 
300 

200 

100 
400 

300 
300 
300 
400 
2,400 

200 
200 
200 
200 
900 

300 

400 

500 

300 

600 

75 
600 



1 
I 



c? 



480 
360 
160 
250 
330 
200 
430 
100 
300 
900 
800 
200 
30 
30 
300 
330 
800 
830 
1,323 
1,130 
600 
200 
430 
100 
330 
100 
330 
20 
30 
300 

too 

200 
200 
200 
300 
2,140 
100 
lOO 
100 
2O0 
lOO 
980 
430 
100 
200 
200 
100 
130 
300 
100 
100 
130 
380 
430 
340 



I 






-§ 
g 
^ 
^ 






Points of delivery. 



Chicago. 



$2 30 
2 10 
2 10 
2 30 
2 30 



2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 30 



2 90 



3 20 
2 80 



2 30 

2"io 



2 10 

2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 



2 OO 



2 00 
2 00 



2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
1 90 
1 80 

1 80 
1 80 
1 80 
1 80 
1 80 

1 80 

1 80 

1 80 

1 80 

2 30 

2 30 
2 30 



Kansas 
City. 



$2 40 
2 20 
2 20 
2 60 



2 40 

2 20 
2 20 
2 20 



2 ro 



3 10 

3 40 



2 90 

i'io 



2 20 

2 20 
2 00 



2 10 
2 10 



2 10 

2 10 



2 10 

2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 00 



1 90 

1 90 
1 90 
1 90 
1 90 



1 90 


1 90 


1 90 


1 90 


1 90 


2 30 



2 30 
2 30 



Saint 
PauL 



$2 50 
2 30 
2 30 
2 70 
2 50 



2 
2 
2 
2 



30 
30 
30 
60 



3 20 



3 
3 



50 
00 



2 50 

2 30 

2 30 
2 10 



2 20 
2 20 

2 20 

2 20 
2 20 

2 20 
2 20 
2 20 
2 10 
2 00 

2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 

2 00 

2 00 

2 00 

2 00 

2 50 

2 40 

2 40 



PEOPOSAI.S RECEIVED AND CONTEACTS AWARDED 



rs.— FigQCea in largo tjpe denote tl 



h -nbicli each bid va& hc 



HiHnwiRE— Con 



Icon, not-linr, i by I inoli -pounds. 

Iron, flat-bur. lliy g inch - do . . . 

Iron.Qalrbur.Ibjt inch do... 

Iron, flat-bar, libj I inch do... 

Iron, sheetp, Btorepipe No. SI Id IS do... 

3ron,]Laop - ,.--do-.- 

Iron, Bheat, A-inph do... 

Iron, Bheel^ {4ncb do... 

Iron, sheet, A-inch do... 

Iron, Bheet, So. 16 do... 

Inm, sheets Ho. SO do... 

ltm,«liBBt,N'o.a2 do... 

ton, uheat, No. al do... 

Iron, Jnnlata _....-.-- do... 

Inm. Jm^ta, 1 hj Usab da... 

lirpTi, iTunlatd, 1 1^ jlnoh --..,,-..'. do... 

Iron, JiinUtu, 2 byj mcta do... 

Iron, Juniata, 3 liylinoh - do... 

Inra, Jnniata, BS^mcli do... 

Iron, Jmilata, galraitlzGd .do... 



Iron, Swdo - 

Iimi, Swede, t liy i inch . . 
Iron. Swede, i by § hiub . - 
Iron, Swade, i by 1 Inch . . 



Iron, Swede, 1 by SLnolL — --.---..do--. 

Icon.STedB.ibyaiinBb do... 



Iron, tiro. I by 2inch..--- 
I^oll, tlte, ft by IJ ineli . . . 

Iron, tiro, A hj 11 inch... 
Irou,tir«,A byl^lach... 
Iron, tiro, 4 by ]|ineh-... 
Iron,tiro,t by 11 inch 



ibyaiinoh.. 
I by ll inch.. 
Jbyalneh... 



Iron, tiro. 
Iron, tire. 



Iron, nail-rod 

Iron. n>lt-rod, H bi 



3.S00 



Points uf deliver: 
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Indian eer^cc, vnder advertisenieiit of March 26, 1879. — Continueil. 
pToix.— Ilgares Id large t;po denote the rates nt 



HisDWABB— ContimiBL 
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PROPOSiXS RECEIVED AND CONTSACTa AWARDED 

Ahftract ofpropoBah received and contracts awarded in Neiv Tork Ciiy, for 
[Note.— Flgnree iii largs type denote the tntssjit whicli cootnicta liave been ftwardedi 
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FOE HAEDWAEE FOR INPIAN SERVICE. 

goods for the InMan germee, under adveriitetneHt of March 26, 1879 — Continued, 
■mrds won made on comparison of ■Bmi>leaiFmivlilcheadil)id«iisiu»»mpBiiied.] 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND COKTEACTS AWARDED 

Abttracts of proposals received and contracts awarded in Neio York City, for 
[Note. — Figares in large type denota tim ntefl At which amlrocU have heen awarded{ 
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goods for the Indian service, under advertisement of March 26, 1879 — Continued, 
awards were made on comparison of samples with which each bid was accompanied.] 
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Points of delivery. 



Chicago. 


Kansas City. 


ITew York. 


Saint Paul. 


Few York. 


Sioux City. 


New York. 


New York. 
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$1 65 

1 50 












1 00 














3 60 






$3 80 

3 05 

4 05 
4 05 

21 
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4 05 

3 80 

3 55 
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2 55 
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2 80 

2 55 

2 30 

2 30 
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2 30 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND C0NTBACT8 AWARDED 

Alatracl of proposals receivei and contracts awarded in New York City, for 
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FOR HARDWARE FOR INDIAU SERVICE. 
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PROPOSALS EECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Abstract of proposah retiekei and ccnlracta av>arded in New York City, foj 
(KOTE.— Plgurea In largo type denote the rate at which oontcacts have been awarded i 
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PEOP08AL8 RECEIVED AND OONTBACTS AWARDED 

Absiraet of propoaah received and coniracia awarded in New York Citg, for 
PTOTK.— Figoras in large type denota the mtoB at which contracts h»vo been avaided j 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 
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Abstract of proposals received and contracts awarded at Netv YorJc City , for 
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Abstract of pr<^otal» rteeived and eonlractB atnarded in ^ew York City, 

[XOTB- — Figorf s in lATgo t^vpe d<^ot« tha rates at vMch oontm^ta have been Awarded j 
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AJmtract o/propoials received and cmtracU awarded (h Xew Tork Cits, /<" 

[KOTK.— FigureB tn large typ« denote Oia rates a* wbieh contmolB liflve been awarded , 
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PEOPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 



Abstract of proposals received and contracts awarded in New Torh City, for 
[XOTE.— Figures in large type denote tbe rates at which contracts have been awarded; 



HABVWARE-^Continned. 



Toe-calks, No. 1, iron pounds. ^ 

Toe-calks, No. 2, iron do ... j V 1, 

Toe-calks, No. 3, iron do... ) 

Tacks, 4-ounco papers 

Tacks, «-ounce do.. 

Tacks, 8-ounce do . . 

Tacks, 10-ounce do.. 

Tacks, 12-ounce do.. 

Tacks, brass heads, 8-ounce do . . 

Teapots, tin, 3 to 4 pint dozen 



Traps, beaver. No. 4, with chain number 

Traps, mink, No. 1, with chain do.. 

Tape lines, 75-foot, leather case dozen 

Tongs, fire, 20-inch pairs 

Tongs, blacksmiths', 20-inch do. . 

Tiro-setters number 

Tire-shrinkers do.. 

Trowels, brick, 9-inch dozen 

Trowels, brick, 10-inch do . . 

Trowels, brick, lO^-inch do. . 

Trowels, brick, 11-inch do 

Trowels, plastering, lO-inch do . . 

Trowels, | lastering, 10 J-inch do . . 

Trowels, plastering, 11-inch do . . 

Tweer irons, 40-pound number 



300 



"Vise, carpenters', 4-inch jaw do. . 

Vise, blacksmiths', 6-inch jaw do. . 

Vise, blacksmiths', 40-pound do. . 

"Valves, i-inch do . - 

Vr.lves, 1-inch do. . 

Valves, 1^-inch do.. 

Valves, 2"inch do . . 

Wagon-skeins, 2i-inch sets. 

Wagon-skeins, 2i-inch do . . 

Wagon-skeins, 3-inch do. . 

Wagon-skeins, 3^-iuch do. - 



Wagon-skcina, S^-inch 



.do 



Wagon-skeins, 4-inch do 

Wagon-skeins, 3 by 9 inches do . . 

Wagon-skeins, 3i by 10 inches do . . 

Wcgon-cveners dozen 

Wagon-hounds sets. 

Wagon-bolsters do. . 

Wagon-tongues, 3i-inch number 



Wagon-tongues, S^-inch do.. 

Wagon whiffletrees do . . 

Wagon-springs do 
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a Each. 
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h Tup Iwini, iite«l-Bprb^ fHVita, and patent brakes, II.SO eacli aai%. 
c Ri^na nagau. Quiucv, III. . 

d Cumplete i wltliout sprina Beat sua brake, t4.S0 los*. 
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Abstract of proposals received and contracts awarded in New TorJc Cif v, for goods for the 
Indian servicej under advertisement of March 26, 1879 — Continued. 

fNOTE. — ^Figures in large type denote the rates at which contracts have been awarded; awards were 
made on comparison of samples with which each bid was accompanied.] 
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i-boxes, steel-spring seats, and patent brakes, $1.50 each extra. b Rogers' wagon, Quincy, IlL 
iplete. d Complete ; without spring seats and brakes, $4.50 less. e No. 5. /No. 7. 
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goods for the Indian service, under advertisement of March 26, 1879 — Continuea 
awards were made on comparison of samples with which each bid was accompanied.] 
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Abitract of propoMla received avd coniracia avarded in ifae York Cits, for "wrfwai w 
plUtfor the Indian aervioe, under advertisement of Mareli 26, 1879— Continned. 

[UTOTE.— Ffgnrea in laTge t]>pe denote tl 



made on (xanpudaini of eampkB vitb which ta 
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Points of ilelivarj. 



Adfl, onrbolit, Bir disinfection, 1-pound 1lottle^ 

85 per ttnt poimda. 

Add, carboliii, puio, cryBtsUiied, in ^^a. bottles, 

Add, citiici, In B-OE. botlJeg -...-,... --OanDea 

Aoid, mnriBtiO-.-- do... 

AoW.nltiio, in 4-01, bottles do... 

Acid, Bulphimc, in4-0K. bottles ... ..do..- 

Acid. BDlphsrio aromDtio, In 8-OK. bottles do . . . 

Acid, (annlo, £d 1-OJ. IjottieB do... 

Aconite, tinutnre of rad do. . . 

Aloohol, in 3Soi, bottles botUea, 

■^hup^pi* and potasBB, sulphate of (olmn), in 4.0^. 

bottles onooos 

AmmoniSi iiniraii.UB, spirits do... 

Anunonia, csibonate of, in 8.0Z. bottles do... 

A□l^lDait^ nmiistoaf In B-oz, botdes do... 

Ammonis, solution of, in B4z. bottles ...,,.. . do... 
Arseiiite ofpotossa (Fowler's solution), iii4-ax. bot> 

Bellttdoima. alcoholic, eitrsct al, in 1 ot bottles, 

bismuth, snbmlt^te of, in S^s. bottles . Dnnces . 

Sorav, po^u'ed, in S4S. bottles -...do... 

Campborin B.01, bottles do... 

Csatoroll, fn S2-oi. bottles -bottles. 

Cente,bl]Bterlii^, In 6-os, tins... -....., --.-otmoca. 

Cerate, sbnplo, in l-ponnd lixs pounds. 

Cerate, coamoline, in l-ponnd tins. do. . . 

Cerate, restn do... 

■ Cholk, prepared, in S-ot bottles ounces. 

ChlOTm, bjdtate of, in 1-oz. g. s. bottles do. .. 

CblorofonD, purified, in B-oi-e. s iwttles do... 

' dDDboDB, floid extract of wSli uonmllea), in a-oi. 
bottles ounces. 

■ Cod.liver oil. In l-pint botflcs botfles. 

' Colchicum seed, fluid eitiaot of; in ^^a. bottles, 

Copper, anlphata of, In Z-oi. bottles oonoes. 

'Crotonoil, in I-oz. g. s. bottles - do.-. 

Cigitslis. iinctare of, in 2-os. liottles do... 

-Brcot, fluid eitrnct of in 4.oi.a,B.botfleB ... do... 
'Etter, compound spirits of (Botbnan's anodyne). 

in 8.0B. (i. B, iMittles ounces. 

lEtluir, stronger, nirBDffiatbcBiH,inl-])Omidtins do... 
lEtAer, spirits of nJtroDB (swevt splnts of nitre). In 

B-os, g. 8. bottles - ounces 

flaiaced meal, in tins pounds 

TUiaeed, tmETound do .. 

Ginger, fluid eitmct of, in 8 oz. botttea onnccs. 

Gljoerino, pure, in S-oi. botflBs do... 

GDmAmfaic, powdered, in 84Z. bottled. -...-- do... 
HTDcvamuB, alcoliolic cxtntotof, in 1-oz.w. m. bot- 
tles ounces 

Iodine, in loz.g.s. bottles do... 

IpecEonanhs, powdotcd- In a-os. bottles do... 

luoD, solution of the BulpIiBte of, in l-os. bottles, 
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plies fir the Indian sendee, under adveriitement of March S6, 187^ 

— Fignrea in large type denote Ute i&tu at irhich con 

mude on compuiBon of samples nith which each hid was u 



Fointt of dtliverj. 



Mediclves — CautlBued. 

ID-pound wood boxes, 
g. B. hottlos, 



Iton, Bulphnto <Ff, com 

pounds.----,,--^ ..... 

Iron, tincture of the ohluride oC !n 



Jriap, p 



lAhotllve 



loosi. 



Lead, aoeiate of, in 8«!, bobcln 

UqaoiiFe-root. pawdored. in Svi. twttloa . . . 
MBigDeala- hcAvy calcined, Inl-OLbotUcd.-- 

Magnealo, ealphateaf. in lO-poandHaH 

Uenjnrbil olatawnt. In l-poundpota 

Mewnry, corrosive chloride of (oorroalTe 






mild chloride of (enlomel), in 2-oib bottles 

eat of nitiiLbe'Df (clti^'e olntmenV)^ in'^-oz 

8a),in8*i. pots do. 

... , „ 1-m.bottluB do. 

—orpbiiv snlnhntfl of, in t-oi. botUea do. 

Unstanl'ieed, blaclc. emand, in o-psimd tins ■ . ■ poondi 
Tfnx Tomlca, olooholla extioat of, powdered, in l-0£ 



Olive ail in 1-pint bottles. . . 

Opinin, camphorBted tlncto ... 

<Miini, ooiDiioiuiil powder of (Sover'a pawder),in B- 



tareiiE^'Bioi 
ir of (Dover'a 



_, .,, ored, in B-oi. hottlea do... 

<^inni, tinutoro of (laadnQDm), In 8.01. bottles do. .. 

Pcpppr, cayenne, groimd, In 8 01. bottka do... 

Pepperaiinl^ oil of in l-«a. bottles do... 

FiUs, compound satbortlc, in bottles nomber. 

Podophyllani. reain of, in l-oi. bottles onnces. 

Fotusaa, cnUBttit, In l-oi. g. <. bottles.-- do... 

Potosea. acetate of, in S-oirbotllca do... 

Fotassa, bitsrtrato of, powdered (cream of tarta^, In S-oe. 

bottles -.. -oanoca. 

Folassa, chlorate of, powdered, in 8-OE.bottiUw..,--.-do... 

PatoeBa, nitrate or, powdered, in B41, bottles do .. 

PotaaatuBi, bronddooe in 4-Da, bottle* do... 
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PROPOSALS KECEIVKD AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 



[KOTB.— Figures in large f jTe Jenotc tho ii 



Hbdical BUTPUsa— Contlnitecl. 



1 






i 




t 


h 


i 


1 




a 


3 




ri 








p. 


^ 





l*. tf.T. S.Y. X.Y. iN.T. 



Points of (lellrery. 

Omo-ISocli' 



Blinbub, powdered, In 1-oi. botlke, 
Koehi^ salt,pDirdQCD(], inG-oz. botUea, 

Sirawatai*, HM oitaiEt of, in ioi. 

IjotfleB bottles 

Silver, nitroto of, fuSL-d, In l-ox. u. s. 

botUeB boiUes 

Stt&p oaatilo,iii paper pounds 

Soap, COQunou, In oara — --do-.- 

Soda, bicorbDiuilfl of, in S-os. bottles. 



Tqrpent'iiiEi, o 
boWes 



Corn>Btarcli, In 1 

8ii{[Br, i»iitD, 

T»plocB, in tL_ 

Tea, black, tu tins or original 



Whlaky, in aa-oj. botlles botfle. 



Kndors' boards, 4 by 17 incUea do. 

Cathetem, Bum nmnbc 

ColtOD bats do. 

Cnpplng-tinB. asB0it«l sIhib do 

Laucote, t)iniDb do. 

Llntiploked ponndi 

MasUn, imbleacbcd, unsized yan 

Keedlea, aasoiitil paper 





oij 


s 


"« 


10 



09{ 



FOE MEDICAL 8UPPL1KS FOK INDIAN SERVICE. 



I awarded ; iwarfa WM» 



Medical buitues— ContiuDed. 



iKfliBiyMKSTB ASP DEEBSKCS— Continned. 
Ifeedlei, npholsterera' nnmber. 

Oakum, due, picked poimda. 

Otledailk in 2yard pieces jarda. 

FencUa, hair, assorted, in tiiJb -nnmbor. 

Plaster, adhesive, 5 fords in a can yaida. 

Tlaaler, isinglass, 1 jnrdlnacaee do... 

Plaster of Faiis In 5 pound tins poouda. 

Pocket oaaea nnmber. 

Ampatatlns CAsea do... 

ScarifleatoiB - do... 

Scissors, largo and small do. . , 

Sllk.UgatBro onnccs, 

Speonlnm for the rcctnm nnmber. 

Spocnlam for TSBina, glass or metal do... 

Sponge, Msortcd ounces. 

Stethoscopes nnmber. 

Syringes, hard rntilHT, fi-onnce ','. do... 

Syringes, bypodermio >-™/' do... 

Syringes, penis, glass do... 

Syringes, vagina, glass. -- -,.,,-,,- do... 

Thermomeleis, dhiloal do... 



PEOPOSALS RECEIVED AND CONTEACTS AWARDED 



IHOTE.— Plgnres hi large type dene 



rlaon of Bomplee with wbll 



I eacli liid Via hc 



DnEsaiKae — Contlnned. 



Thread,. 

rCooth 



Trauea, single ■ , 
Twin6,icD[irBB,. 



XaaiuA, wuali, himd -- --_,- nnnitiei 

3]ank-boo]iH, cap, half-baand, i qoipce , - do 

CorkacroHa do. 

Corks, Tulvel, boat, usorted doiei 



mppBIB. Ud, BWOTted. 


nomber. 











Heannrea, tin, pint and qnart 

KartorB and pestlee, wedgenoad, 3} to 8 Inob ,. 

Hoaqoit o-nclting 

Tj filtering, lounil, grwr, lOlnch 



le-third l;nniQd'WDod..du£ei 



le Bet eacti,apatIiaDjy'B 



TlRls,4-ouiice... 
TiiilB,a-DunCB. .. 
TlBlB,l-oniieB.- 



FolntiafdeliTB 



N.T. S.Y. N.T. H.T. 



FOB MEDICAL SUPPLIES FOE INDIAN SERVICE. 



piOTB,— Figurea tu lu 



N.T, If.T. H.T. N.Y. K.Y. 



AimmoNit. iUTR'uts— Continued. 

Jtmmonium, bromidu o£ In l-ousce IrattleB ouniwi 

AmlOB, thjotnrs oA In l&onnce botflM do, 

AuafiBtLda, gnm ,,. - -.,,----do- 

Xoolin, flnld oitroct of, In B-ounoe bottlM do. 

Coconlns Indlcna do. 

Calchioum, rod,, winooF, in l-onnce bottles do. 

Collodion, fn 1 -ounce Tjottlea do 

CnbebB, oilof do. 

Capailia, baUoiD of, in 10«nnc« bottlea do. 

Creoflotfl] Id l-ounce ff. fl.ltatt1«« .__ do- 

Ipe(ia(],fluidi>itiiiotof, in4-oiincsbot(lea do. 

Eon. eirun ioiUdo of. In froonoe tiottlea do, 

Xinaeedoll, inpintlioljtlea totals 

Ointment boxes, tin, HBBort^d slies do£ei 

Origanmo, oilof. In l*nnoe bottles onnoe 

TlnateTB. AlcDck'H poroiiB dozei 

Boop, csrbolio - pound 

TaraiBFum, ituld extract of, In S^uDoe bottles onnot 

Toln bfllaiun of, in B-onnoe bottles do 

Wilfl ohBiTv. Bli'upuE in le-junoe bottles - do. 

Tinkmot, 9nid eitisct, in 4-onnce bottles do 

SOUoylin Boid, in B-onnCB bottles do. 

Santonin, in l^mice viola do- 

SnneninBrtiL tjnctnni. In l-ounco bottles do 

Yeralria. in 1-oanoo vials. do. 

TaleriBn, tincture of, in i^iiince bottles do. 



,0'tS 
44S 

i.aos 



4 

4 



Il^D EX. 



A. 

Page. 

Abiquia agency, New Mexico, annnal report of James H. Roberts, farmer in charge 112 

leserve, Indians of, peaceable, molest no one 112 

three desires of Indiansof 112 

Addressesof agents 267 

Indian inspectors 269 

members of Board of Indian Commissioners 266 

Advancement of Otoes and Missourias behind neighboring tribes, and why 103 

Agricoltaral improvement retar<led on Siletz reserve for lack of teams and implements 132 

implements and appliances, demand for, constantly increasing Ill 

Santees as competent to care for them as whites 104 

pursuits of Mission Indians of California 14 

progress possible on Colorado River reserve only by irrigation, and experiments ... 5 

Agriculture, Indiansof Neah Bay have little taste for 145 

number of acres cultivated by Indians 262 

and progress of Indians on Neah Bay reserve 145 

results from, at Kiowa, &c , agency 67 

statistics of. at Blackf eet agency 90 

with but little exception. Fort ^^elknap Indians have never engaged in 99 

Agriculture and cattle raising, Indians of Shoshone and Baunack agency desirous of engag- 
ing in 166 

Agencies, assignment of, to religious denominations 265 

Agency, destitute and dilapidated condition of, at Hoopa Valley, and why 8 

Agents, post-oflBce and telegraphic addresses of 266 

Alden, agent at Fort Berthold agency, succeeded by Thomas P. Ellis, April 1, 1879 29 

Allotments, table showing good results of. at Crow Creek , 26 

in severalty would promote industry among Oneidas at Green Bay 159 

in severalty and disestablishment of Indian villages urged 27 

in severalty. Pine Ridge Sioux want 40 

Alseas, statistics in regard to 240, 256 

Ammunition, Fort Peck Indians complain because G-overnment will not furnish 97 

Annuity payments, assembling large bodies of Indians at, demoralizing, &c 85 

Apaches, Jicarilla, ready to begin civilized pursuits 112 

MescAlero, will not work 113 

statistics in regard to 228,232,236,238,246,250,256 

at San Carlos agency quiet and orderly 6 

Southern, under Victoria, outbreak of. XXXVIII 

Appraisement of Kansas Indian lands in Kansas, relative to XL VIII, XLIX 

Appropriation, Congress asked for an, of 1 1,000, to make available school fund of Tonawanda 

Senecas 123 

inadequate for Nevada reserve 110 

to complete boarding-school building 133 

Appropriations, treaty and special, for 1879-'80 210 

Apprentices, Indian, diflficulty in obtaining, at Fort Peck agency, and why 97 

in all mills and shops learning rapidly 108 

at Neah Bay agenc y spoken of in highest praise . .% .^, 147 

six, at Warm Springs agency another year will carry on work 135 

instructed in all shops and mills at Yakama agency * 159 

unable to induce Uintah Utes to become 139 

Arapahoes, statistics in regard to 232, 244, 250, 260 

Arms and ammunition, sale of, to Indians outside of reservations, law prohibiting, under severe 

penalty, urged VI- VET 

supplie(t without limit by traders on left bank of Missouri River 37 

Arms, Lower Brul6 Indians provided with and trade in 37 

Army, relation of, to the civilization of the Indians of Red Cloud agency 38 

Assinaboines at Fort Peck agency, condition of 97 



Bacon, proposals received and contracts awarded for 270 

Bad River reserve, Wisconsin, special report of school on, by J. Baird 165 

Baird, J., missionary in charge Bad River reserve, special report to Agent Mahan 165 

Baking pK)wder, proposals received and contracts awarded for 270 

Ballon, E., report of Arapaho school at Shoshone agency by 169 

Bannacks, Ten Doy, chief of 54, 54 

disposition of those at Fort Hall agency 52 

statistics in regard to 232,242,248,260 

Barley, proposals received and contracts awarded for 274 

Beans, proposals received and contracts awarded for 274 

Beef, proposals received and contracts awarded for 272 

Beef cattle improvement in, over former years, at Santee agency 106 

Beef cattle, Agent Stand^lg recommends spending one-fourth beef-money for stock-cattle 47 
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INDEX. 



Page^ 

Bird, Wellington, Fort Peck agency, Montana, relieved by N. S. Porter, July 7, 1879 95 

Blackf eet, statistics in regard to 234, 254 

Blackf eet agency, Montana, Indians of, governed by chiefs subject to agent 89 

annual report of Agent Young 89 

Blankets, proposals received and contracts awarded for 298 

Blood Indians, statistics in regard to 234,254 

Board of Indian Commissioners, address of members of 266 

valuable services of XLVIII 

Bonds abstracted, amount of, not provided for by Congress ; table 199, 200 

United States, interest collected on 205 

redemption of, since November 1, 1878 ; table 199 

Boots and shoes, proposals received and Contracts awarded for 308 

British Indians, 2,000 of, camped at diflFerent times about Fort Belknap agency 98 

Bricks, number of, manufactured by Indians 262 

Buildings erected at Rosebud agency 41 

Buffalo fast disappearing, Blackfeet realize, and must adopt white man's ways . - . j 90 

Buffalo hunt, killing of Kiowa while on, by Texans and reprisal afterward by band of young 

Kiowas 64 

Buffalo hunting, meager results from, will have good effect in causing abandonment of 65 

Omanas depended on, up to six years ago 108 

permission to engage in, should' not be given 55 

for five months, Indians of Fort Peck must go, and why 97 

Fort Belknap Indians dare not engage in, on account ox hostile Sioux 9d 

C. 

Caddos, statistics in regard to 5232, 250 

Calapooias, statistics in regard to 240,256 

Calispels, statistics in regard to 242, 258 

Caps and hats, proposals received and contracts awarded for 308 

Carlin's farms in Nevada, executive order restoring, to public domain 216 

Carlisle Barracks training school, under Lieutenant R. H.Pratt, United States Army ...VIII-IX 

Carlisle, Pa., advantages of situation of, for training school VI II-IX 

Cattle-men, encroachments of, with herds, on valuable grazing lands XLV-XLVI 

Cayuse Indians, statistics in regard to 240,258 

improvement in during year 133 

Cayugas, statistics in regard to 238, 256 

Census of Indians belonging to Omaha and Winnebago agency, 2, 500 .' 108 

number of Indians on Standing Rock reserve, December, 1878,2,583 46 

of Indians on Warm Springs reserve, Oregon, 522 134 

of Indians on Umatilla reserve, 1,02:{ _ 133 

of Navajoes, approximate estimate of 15,000, increasing in numbers ' 115 

Census of Pueblo Indians, 10,613 ; they are very industrious and provident 118, 119 

none yet taken of Indians of Mission agency, California — rough estimate, 3,000 14 

White Earth agency, Minnesota, since consolidation, 6,200 87 

of Yankton Sioux, 2,008 Indians 50 

Central Pacific Railroad, riding of Indians on, free of charge, serious evil 110 

Chaffee, A. R. , Cax)tain, United States Army, acting agent, annual report of 8 

Chasta Costas, statistics in regard to 240, 250 

Cherokees, statistics in regard to 234,238,250.256 

Chetcoes, statistics in regard to 240, 258 

Chehalis Indians, statistics in regard to : 242, 258 

Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, Indian Territory, annual report of Agent Miles 57 

Cheyennes and Arapahoes, twenty-five engaged in operating mail-route 165 miles to Fort Elliot, 

Texas 61 

" Dull Knife " band, outbreak of, from Camp Robinson XVII 

Little Chief's band of, dissatisfied and send clelegation to Washington XVIII, 59 

Northern, raid of, in September, 1878 232,250 

statistics in regard to 232, 250 

Cheyenne River agency, Dakota, annual report of Theo. Schwan, captain United States Army, 

acting agent « 19 

Chickasaws, statistics in regard to. , 234, 250 

Chiefs, influence of, lessened by issuing rations to heads of families 66 

Chimehuevas, statistics in regard to 2*28 

Chippewas of La Pointe agency, report relative to 161 

of Mackinac agency, nearly all live on farms and in comfortable houses 84 

will soon be self-supporting 86 

of La Pointe agency, table showing increase in property and productions of, since 

1872 163 

statistics in regard to 234,244,252,260 

of Lake Superior, will suffer on account loss of crops by frost 86 

and Munsees, almost self-sustaining, should be made citizens B3 

of White Oak Point, Sandy and Gull Lakes, and MiUe Lac should be removed to 

White Earth reserve 87 

of White Earth agency, report showing progress of, during year 87 

Choctaws. statistics in regard to 234,950 

Citizen's dress adopted generally by Indians, Umatilla reserve 134 

among Winnebagoes worn entirely by men, not by women 107 

not yet adopted by Indians of Colorado River reserve 4 

Santees all wear 104 

Pawnees would wear, if they had it .' 72 

unusual readiness of Indians to adopt .'. lU 

worn entirely by Klamaths, who live like white people 196 

worn entirely by Indians of Round Valley agency, California 19 

worn generally by Cheyenne River Indians as long as supply lasts 20 

Indians of Warm Springs reserve have generally adopted 136 

Western Shoshones all adopt, but continue use oi paints 119 
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Citizen's dress, adoption of, by Uintah Valley TJtea, limited by supply furnished 138 

would be generally worn by Nez Perc6s if they had it. 57 

all Indians of Puyallup a^gency wear 14^ 

worn by Crow Creek Indians when they can getit 26 

Citizenship, large proportion of Santees prepared for - ^.. 104 

many Omahas and Winnebaeoes clamoring for rights and privileges of i. . 109 

rigUts of , should be conferred on Indians as soon as possible 162 

Ciyilization, steady and manifest progress in, has had no parallel in any previous year Ill 

agent Fort Berthold urges breaking up of tnbal organization and locating farms 

as a means of 30 

marked progress in, among Devil's Lake Indians 29- 

marked progress in, by Indians of Round Valley agency, California 11 

marked advancement in, by Klamath Indians .'. 126 

of Utes of LosPinos agency, solution of, by Agent Stanley 16 

of Utes of White Eiver agency, Colorado, difficult and slow task 18, 19 

speedy commencement of, among Jicarilla Apaches, Abiqniu reserve 113 

steady increase of Flatheadsin pursuits of 94 

progress of, among Indians of Cheyenne iliver reserve 20 

Civilized habits and usages of Uintah Valley Utes 138 

Clackamas, statistics in regard to 240,256 

Clear Lake Indians, statistics in regard to 228 

Clerks, two Indians act as, at Santee agency 105 

Clothing, &c., bought in San Francisco for school children too small and useless 154 

proposals received and contracts awarded for 304 

Coahuilas ana Cocopas, statistics in regard to 228 

Coeur d' A16nes, statistics in regard to [TJ42, 258 

CofTee, proposals received and contracts awarded for " 276 

Coquells. statistics in regard to 240,258 

Columbia reserve in Washington Territory, executive order establishing 217 

Eiver Indians, statistics in regard to 240 

removed to Umatilla reserve 133 

Colville agency, Washington Territory, annual report of James O'Neill, fanner in charge 141 

report of farming operations in, 120 farms . . .>. 141 

reserve, Indians of, showing great progress 144 

Colvilles, statistics in regard to 242,258 

Colorado River agency, Arizona, annual report of Agent Mallory 1 

Comanches, statistics in regard to 232, 250 

condition and progress of 65 

Coombs, J. W., teacher, report of Shoshone school at Shoshone and Bannack agency 168, 169 

Commission to appraise Kaw lands in Kansas, rei)ort of '. 182 

Ute, report of 175 

Concows, statistics in regard to 228,246 

Consolidation of agencies, bill for, introduced in Congress XLIII 

policy and economy of — XLIII 

of Red Lake and Leech agencies with White Earth agency 87 

all efforts toward, of Skokomish and S'Klallam Indians a failure 154 

of Mission Indians of California absolutely necessary to their prosperity 14 

Contracts awarded for goods, supplies, and transportation for Indian service 270 

Contractors, combination of, to extort exorbitant rates caused employment of Indian freight- 
ers IX 

Coos, statistics in regard to 240, 258 

Com, American " Dent " planted with good results at Lower Brul6 34 

seldom matures at Mescalero agency on account of altitude 113. 

Comoyer, N. A., Umatilla agency, Oregon, annual report of 133 

Cotton goods, proposals received and contracts awarded for 302 

Courtenay, William, acting agent. Fort Berthold agency, Dakota, annual report of 2* 

Cow Creek Indians, statistics in regard to * 240,256 

Cowlitz Indians, statistics in regard to 242 

Crockery, proposals received and contracts awarded for 313 

Creeks, statistics in regard to 234,250 

Crimes and drunkenness, none on Otoe reserve 103, 104 

none among Indians of Colorado River reserve 4 

Crimes and offenses, but one past year, and that on account of a woman 27 

fewer on White Earth reserve than any white community of 6,000 per- 
sons 87 

among Lower Brules rare 35 

murder of Winnebago Indian by white man and retaliation by Indians, and effects of. . lOT 

none among Devil's Lake Indians past year 29 

Crissey, Charles, Sisseton agency, Dakota, annual report of 43 

Critchlow, J. J., Uintah Valley agency, Utah, annu^ report of 137 

Crops. (See Farming.) 

Crops raised by Indians, statistics in regard to 262 

Crow agency, Montana, annual report oi A. R. Keller 91 

Crow Creek agency, Dakota, annual report of Agent Dougherty 24 

Crows, statistics in regard to 2:^4,236,254 

Com, proposals received and contracts awarded for 274 

D. 

Dance, sun, nearly all Lower Bruits attended, at Rosebud agency in July 33 

Dances occur less frequently among Lower Brul6s 33 

Banilson, W. H., Fort Hall agency, annual report of 52 

Davenport, George L., Sac and Fox agency, Iowa, annual report of 81 

Death rate, large, among Nez Percys, accounted for 4 74 

Deaths among Indiaos, number of, reported by physicians XLII 

Indian tribes, tablfe of 228,244 
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Delawares, statistics in regard to 232.250 

Depredations by squaw-men and others on government cattle-herds stopped XLY 

Devil's Lake agency, Dakota, annual report of agent McLaughlin 28 

tribes, numbers, advancement, &c., good showing 2d 

D'TVamish Indians and allied tribes, statistics in regard to 242, 260 

Diseases prevailing among Indians, table showing 263 

Dougherty, Captain, United States Army, acting agent Crow Creek agency, annual report of.. 24 

Dress of JS avajoes, peculiar to themselves, more than semi- civilized 117 

Drifting Goose band, their migrations in Dakota, now at Sisseton agency 24 

reserve, in Dakota, Executive order setting apart 215 

Drunkenness. {See Crimes.) 

Drunkenness almost disappeared among Indians of Crow agency, except when about military 

posts 93 

an almost unknown vice among Cheyenne Elver Indians ■ 20 

Mescalero Apaches much addicted to 114 

not a single case among Devil's Lake Indians past year 29 

prevalent among Umatillas 134 

prevailed to great degree last year on Quapaw reserve 77 

Duck Valley reserve, agricultural capabilities of Ill 

removal to, by Western Shoshones Ill 

Dull Knife's band Northern Cheyennes, outbreak and almost extermination of portion of, who 

surrendered at Camp Kobinson XVII 

E. 

Ealy, Rev. Taylor F., annual report of day school of Pueblo of Zuni 120, 122 

Eastman, Galen, Navajo agency, New Mexico, annual report of 114 

Education. (iS^ee Schools.) 

Education, compulsory system of, recommended for Omaha and "Winnebago reserve 107 

compulsory system of, for Puyallup reserve recommended 152 

difficulties attending, among Quinaielt Indians 154 

lively interest taken in, by biletz Indians 132 

of Indian youth on White Earth reserve progressing satisfactorily 88 

opposition to, entirely disappeared at Crow Creek agency 26 

progress of Indians in, of most hopeful character . Vll-Vin-IX 

promising results at Devil's Lake through eliorta Grey Nuns of Montreal 28 

scarcely anything been done in way of, at Fort Peck agency, and why 96 

school well attended at Blackf eet agency, progress marked 90 

' White River TJtes care nothing f oi , and refuse to send children to school 18 

Eells, Edwin, Skokomish agency, Washington Territory, annual report of 154 

Ellis, Thomas P., succeedea Agent Alden at Fort Berthold agency, April 1, 1879 29 

Employes, only married men with families, suggested for Nav^o reserve 117 

Entires, statistics in regard to v 240,258 

Encroachments on Indian reservations, various pretexts resorted to by whites to excuse. . .XLIY-XLV 

upon Malheur reserve by stockmen and settlers 130 

Etakmurs, statistics in regard to 242. 260 

Executive order of January 10, 1879, making addition to Pima and Maricopa reservation, Arizona . 214 

of June 14, 1879, canceling above and substituting another of same import 214, 215 

of February 7, 1879, setting apart reserve for Muache, Capote, and Weeminuche 

bands of Utes in Colorado 215 

of June 27, 1879, establishing Drifting Goose reserve in Dakota 215 

of August 9, 1879, restoring to public domain portion Sioux reserve in Dakota. 215, 216 

of March 18, 1879. making addition to White Earth reserve in Minnesota 216 

of January 16, 1879, restoring Carlin Farms reserve, Nevada, to original domain . 216 

of April 1*9, 1879, establishing reserve for Chief Moses and his people 217 

Fair to be given by Indians of White Earth reserve 88,89 

Fairs, Indian, on l^ew York reserve 123 

Farm agency at Lower Brul6, increase of, to forty-five acres, worked by Indians 34 

Farmers, increased employment of, recommended for Kiowa, &c., agency 68 

13 reapers, 13 mowers, and 16 horserakes worked by 125 Santee Sioux 104 

Farming. (See Agriculture, Land, and Productions.) 

Farming, 350 acres broken past year by Poncas, discouraging results 74 

acres under crop on Sisseton reserve 3,239, with products, &c 45 

by Assinaboines of Fort Peck agency, encouraging prospects 96 

first attempt at, by Yanktonais of Fort Peck agency, flattering results 96 

by Navajos, failure this year owing to drought 115 

no reason why Fort Bertnold Indians should not cultivate 2, 000 acres 31 

at Fort Peck agency, plans for, and drawbacks to, prosecution of 96 

122 heads of families broke up tribal relations and took up farms at Standing Rock.. 46 

and other labor on Cheyenne River reserve, with results 21,22 

Nez Perc6 reserve, crops beyond all precedent 56 

operations, list of Lower Brules engaged in 33 

operations of Uintah Valley Utes 137 

by various tribes on Round Valley Reserve, California 10 

Pueblos of New Mexico would all soon engage in, if properly located, &c 120 

by Winnebagoes successful, 41 ,000 bushels of wheat, com, and potatoes 107 

on Quapaw reserve principally by renters (whites) on shares with Indians 76 

Red Cloud reserve well adapted iEor raising cereals. 39 

results from, at Cheyenne and Arapaho agency 59 

results frcfm, on Warm Springs reserve 136 

satisfactory results from, past years operations at Standing Rock 46 

Santees all capable of managing, themselves 104 
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Fanning, several chiefs Fort Belknap Indians want land broken for crops 99 

success in, at Crow Creek resalting from allotments in severalty 25 

success in, of last year makes all able-bodied Indians eager to put in crops 53 

successful, with abundant crops, on White Earth reserve 87 

strong movement of three Lower Brul6 chiefs toward 33 

Farm work on Crow reserve, limited 93 

Feed, proposals received and contracts awarded for 280 

Flathead agency, Montana, annual report of Agent Ronan 94, 

Flatbeads of Bitter Boot Valley, vexatious questions concerning, should be settled 95* 

Flathead Indians, steady increase of, engaged in civilized pursuits i 94 

reservation, description of 94 

Flandreau citizen Indians assigned to San tee agency, May 1 , 1879 106 

Flandreaux nearly all church members, honest, sober people 106 

Flour, pi oposals received and contracts awarded for 276 

Fort Berthold agency, Dakota, ann ual i eport of Acting Agent Courtenay 29 

chief lack of progress owing to frequent changes of agents— five in 

eight years ; : 30 

removal absolutely necessary— no timber or pasturage within twenty 

miles 30 

Indians peaceable, given up * ' going to war, " and disposed to learn how to work . . 3D 

Fort Belknap agency, Montana, annual report of Agent Lincoln 98 

Fort Hall agency, Idaho, annual report of Aa:ent Danilson 52 

Fort Peck agency, Montana, annual report of Agent Porter 95 

location of houses for employes' families needed 96 

Indians all on reservation, except " Many Horn, " with forty lodges 97 

reservation, fine land and will produce good crops — wheat and oats 97 

Freighting. (See Transportation.] 

Freighting by Indians, success of experiment IX 

Indian, 1,369 wagons now employed in, with excellent results X 

of supplies by Osages and Kaws a success 70 

of all supplies from Jamestown to Devil's Lake done by Indians 28 

Funds held by government in lien of abstracted bonds, table 204 

held in trust in lieu of investment, table 204 

tribal, investments of, table 198 

securities held for, interest on, &c., table 200 

G. 

Galise Creek Indians, statistics in re^rd to 240,258 

Gambling and card-playing a prevailing vice among Navajoes 117 

"Winnebago women do more, than men 107 

Game and fish abundant on Klamath reserve 125, 126 

Game and salmon, abundance of, on Warm Spring reserve .' 126 

Garvey, W. M., Nevada agency, annual report of 109 

Gig Harbor Indians, statistics in regard to 249 

Gosh Utes, statistics in regard to 236,242,254 

under Western Shoshone agency, condition of Ill 

Government of Indians of Blackfeet agency 89 

by a council among Warm Spring Indians 135 

form of, among Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona 119 

of San tee Sioux, elective council substituted for chiefs 105 

Granaries and roothouses provided at agencies for storing seed XI 

Grand Bonde agency, Oregon, annual report of P. B. Sinnott 124 

Indians of, on farms allotted ; no single act of department so encoura^ng . . 124 

Gray's Harbor Indians, statistics in regard to 242,258 

Great Nemaha agency, lowas of, all live in houses and practically self -8upi)ortiag 101 

Nebraska, annual report of AgentKeut 101 

Green Bay agency, Wisconsin, annual report of A gent Stephens 159 

Oneidas of, ahead of other tribes in agriculture 159 

Grievances of Indians of Crow agency, Montana 92 

Griest, Jesse W., Otoe agency, Nebraska, annual rei)ort of 103 

H. 

Habits and customs of Indians of Crow agei^cy. Montana, hunting principally 92 

Hard bread, proposals received and contracts awarded for 280 

Hardware, proposals received and contracts awarded for 320 

Hats and caps, proposals received and contracts awarded for 308 

Ha worth, J. M., special agent, Quapaw agency, annnal report of 75 

Hay, pioposals received and contracts awarded for 280 

Hcaldsburgh Indians, statistics in regard to 228 

Health of Indians of Yakama agency generally good 159 

of Jicarilla Apaches, of Abiquiu agency, good 113 

of Joseph's band of Nez Perc6s improving XL 

of Neah Bay Indians, past year, good 147 

of Poncas improving ..• XIII 

Herd, Otoe agency, size of, should be increased 103 

Hohs, statistics in regard to 242,258 

Holt, Joseph B., Southern Ute agency, Colorado, relieved by Henry Page, March 18, 1879 16 

Homes of Otoes and Missonrias. government should give positive assuianoe of permanence of . 103 

Homesteads, bill should be enacted giving J<antees privilege of locating , 106 

settlement of questions ai ising therefrom, on Mackinac reserve, desirable 85 

Hominy, proposals received and contracts awarded for 280 

Hoopas, statistics in regard to .• 228, 246 

Hoopa YaUey agency, California, annual report of H. B. Mizner, Major U. S. A., acting agent. 8 

destitute and dilapidated condition of, and why 89 
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Hooper valley agency, California, Indians of, can be self-sustaining, and how 8 

Hooper, E. H. C, ex-agent Sisseton agency, Dakota, relieved by Charles Crisaey April 1, 1879. 43 

Horse-thieves, depredations on Kiowa agency herds, pursnit and recover y by Indians uiemselves - 67 

Horses, agent Lower Brule recommends sequestration of 36 

large bands of, owned by White River Utes ; agent recommends exchange of, for cattle 19 

cattle, &c , Pueblosof New Mexico own large numbers of 119 

Hostilities between Gros Ventres of Fort Belknap and Yanktons 98 

Hostile feeling of whites against Umatilla Indians 133 

Hostiles, prisoners at Camp Harney, their summary removal to Yakama 129 

House of agent and store-rooms, Mescalero reserve, but shanties, at rental ^00 per annum -114 

Houses beiug built for Nez Perc6s of Joseph's band, and also agency buildings XL 

growing desire of Indians to live in Ill 

100 good log houses and 36 stables built b.y Lower Brul6s 33 

Indians of Fort Peck agency want, and will help build. 96 

of lowas in Nebraska carpeted and furnished with sewing-machines 101 

frame, but 9 on the Otoe reserve, balance wigw ams and dug- outs 103 

lumber instead of log, recommended by agent, Lower Brul6, and why 33 

several headmen of tribes at Fort Belknap express desire for 99 

over one hundred good frame and two-story brick, occupied by Winnebagoes 106 

log, many built and occupied by Pine Ridge Sioux 40 

nearly all Sisseton Sioux live in 44,45 

Omahas all want good frame 108 

Santees all live in 104 

How, John, "Western Shoshone agency, Nevada, annual report of 110 

Hualapais, statistics in regard to . . ., 228 

Hunting, Indians of Crow agency, Montana, realize tbat it must be abandoned 93 

Hunt, P. B., Kiowa, «fco., agency, annual report of 62 

I. 

Improvements made by Indians of Puyallup reserve 150,151 

of past year on Round valley reserve, California. 11 

Indian Commissioners, '^Board of, valuable serx-ices of XL VIII 

addresses of 265 

Teriitory, invasion of ' XLIV 

proclamation of President relative to invasion of 188 

Inspectors, Indian, addresses of 268 

Interest collected on United States bonds and premium realized, table 205 

Interpreter, high commendation of Captain John, sub-chief of Missouri Indians 15 

Intruders. (<See Trespassers.) 

Intruders on Indian reserves, number of 262 

on Sioux reserve, in Dakota, method by which whites enter on and claim possessory 

rights i XLV 

Intrusion on Indian lands, hardly an Indian reserve free from XLIV 

on Uintah Valley reservation, driving stock into and through 139 

Industrial pursuits, evident improvement in, by Indians of Tule River agency, Cf^fomia . 14 

Invasion of the Indian Territory, extensive scheme organized for, and frustrated XLIV 

lowas of Great Nemaha agency producers instead of consumers ,101 

reservation should be surveyed without delay 101 

statistics in regard to 236,254 

Irrigating canal, success of , at White River agency, Colorado 18 

ditch recommended for Pyramid Lake reserve 110 

Irrigation essential to a^icultural progress on San Carlos reserve, Arizona 8 

experiments m, at Colorado Kiver agency, Arizona 5 

necessary to successful farming on Navajo reserve 115 

J. 

John Day Indians, statistics in regard to 240,258 

"John Day's "Indians 134 

Joshua Indians, statistics in regard to 240,258 

K. 

Kansas agency, Kansas, annual report of Agent Linn 81 

Kansas Indian lands, appraisement of XL VIII 

Kaw lands, report of commission to reappraise 182 

Kaws at Osage agency, report of progress made by 70 

statistics in regard to 232, 250 

Kaweah Indians, number of 228 

Kechies, statistics in regard to v 232, 250 

Keller, A. R., Crow agency, Montana, annual report of 91 

Kelly, L. M., ex-agent Los Pinos agency, Colorado, relieved by Agent Stanley July 6, 1879 15 

Kent, M. B., Great Nemaha agency, annual report of 101 

Kickapoos, statistics in regard to 234, 250, 252 

Mexican, condition of 79 

in Kansas, progress made by 81 

King's River Indians, statistics in regard to 228 

Kiowas, statistics in regard to 232, 2.'>0 

Kiowas, Comanches. and Apaches, earnestly turning attention to farming and stock-raising. . . 65 

Kiowa, &o., agency, annual report of Agent Hunt • 62 

Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita agency, consolidation of 63 

Klamath agency. Oregon, annual report of L. M. Nickerson 125 

reserve — five thousand feet altitude — singular climate of 125 

Indians, statistics in regard to 5228,240,258 

Klikatats, statistics in regard to 242, 958 
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Eootenais at Flathead agency, much enconraged with wagons, implements, &c 95 

statistics in regard to 232, 236, 354 

Labor, Indian, difficulties attending * 168 

four reasons why it Is difficult to make it productive 35 

must be directed by having one white man to three Indians 96 

no longer a question whether Indians will work ill 

results to themselves from, at DeviPs Lake agency 28 

quite satisfactory exhibits of , at Lower Brul6 agency 35 

women do most of farm- work at Fort Peck agency 96 

at White River agency, Colorado, difficulties in securing 18 

results of, during year lU 

Lakes, statistics in regard to. 242,258 

Lambert, Joseph, interpreter at Fort Peck agency, and three women and children murdered. . . 97 

Land, 200 acres broken past year at Fort Berthold 31 

acres, broken past year at Devil's Lake agency, and productions 28 

broken past year on Yankton reserve, 346 acres 51 

1, 100 acres, cultivated on Siletz reserve, with productions 132 

2,700 acres, cultivated by Omahas 108 

80 acres, cultivated for school purposes by lowas : soon will supply requ ired subsistence . . 1 01 

700 acres, cultivated by Otoes ano Missourias ; 100 acres broken past year 103 

250 acres, farmed at Shoshone and Bannock agency ; 10 acres will support each family . . 167 

2,600 acres, cultivated by Winnebagoes, dryest season in ten years 106 

203 acres, cultivated by Lower Bruits ; increase 110 acres over last year 33, 34 

cultivated by White River Utes; imperfect results, and why 18 

cultivated by Sautee Sioux, 1,950 acres 105 

20 per cent, more cultivated than last year at Devil's Lake Agency 29 

farmed on Umatilla reserve 2.000 acres, productions from 133 

more, farmed by Sac and Foxes of Missouri past year than before 108 

at Fort Peck cultivated by women only 96 

twice as much, cultivated this year as last on Lower Brul6 reserve 33 

in neighborhood of Fort Belknap agency unsurpassed for cereals and vegetables 99 

under cultivation and productions on Mackinac reserve 86 

under cultivation and products on San Carlos reserve, Arizona 7 

ftatents for, more intelligent and best disposed Indians eamest%^ desire I y 

ndians of Puyallup reserve desire fee-simple titles to. 152 

desire to own and cultivate, growing among Skokomish Indians 155 

large increase in cultivation of, on Mackinac reserve • g5 

Navajoes will forego annuities for extension of reserve 115 

Patents to, would prove great incentive to progress among Skokomish Indians 155 

ine Ridge Sioux want aJlottments of, in severalty 40 

Winnebagoes hold patent for, each head of family owning eighty acres . 107 

Lands, Indian, receipts from sale of 213 

in severalty, almost universal call for Ill 

for which patents are granted to Indians should be inalienable 109 

uncertain tenor of great discouragement to Uintah Utes 139, 140 

Indians of Umatilla reserve wish to take 134 

appraisement of Kansas Indian XLVIII 

Language, three dialects among Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona 119 

Languages si)oken by tribes belonging to Puyallup agency 149 

La Poiute agency, Wisconsin, annual report of I. L. Mahan 161-166 

statement showing progress of Indians of, since 1872. 163 

Lard, proposals received and contracts awarded for 280 

Law, civil, establishment of, strongly recommended for Pine Ridge reserve 40 

some system reqired for punishment of crime on Quapaw reserve 78 

and order maintained to complete safety of all on Kosebud reserve 42 

Western Shoshones want Indian tribunal for petty offenses 112 

for Indian reservations, vital importance of enactment of XLVI 

prohibiting sale of arms and ammunition to Indians, under severe penalties, urged YI, VII 

Laws relative to depredation on Indian timber ineffectual, &c XLVH 

Lawson, S. S. , agent Mission agency, California, annual report of 13 

Lee, George W., Mackinac agency, Michigan, annual report of 84 

Leggin's band of 100 Pi utes of "N^innemucca's tribe, their removal to Yakama 130 

Legislation, Indian, by third session Forty-fifth, and first session Forty-sixth Congress 185 

Lemhi agency, Idaho, annual report of John A. Wright 54 

relative to outbreak and abandonment of 54 

Liabilities, present, to Indian tribes, table. 190 

Linn, H. C, Kansas agency, Kansas, annual report of 81 

Lincoln, W. L., Fort Belknap agency. Montana, annual report of 98 

Lightner, Isaiah, Santee agency, Nebraska, annual report of 104 

Lipaus, statistics in regard to 244 

Liquor traffic among Navajoes, measures for suppression of J17 

almoHt impossible to suppress on Umatilla reserve 134 

growing evil on Shoshone and Bannack reserve, detective needed to suppress... 167 

only drawback to Indians of Grande Ronde agency 124 

principal thing to contend with on Green Bay reserve '. 160 

" Little Chief 's " band of C hey ennes, visit of delegation, with result XVIII 

Little Lake Indians, statistics i^ regard to 228,246 

Los IMfios agency, Colorado, annual report of Agent Stanley 15 

Lower Brul6 agency, Dakota, annual report of Acting Agent Dougherty 32 

chiefs, two prominent, lea<iing in movement towards industry and farm-life 33 

Indian shot his mother-in-law, agent doubtful if evidence of civilization or bar- 
barity 35 

Lower Brulds, one chief of, and followers have abandoned adherence to tribal autonomy 33 

demand compensation for right of way for railroad 36 

former aggressive and warlike character of, modified, &c 33 

Luckiamntes, statistics in regard to 240, 256 

Ludlam, A. B., Pima agency, Arizona, annual report of 6 

Lumber, want of, severely iclt on Tulalip reserve to build houses for Indians 157 
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Lnmmifl, statistics in regard to 242,260 

Mackinac agency, Michigan, annual report of Agent Lee 84 

reserve, 600 miles by traveled routes between extreme points of 84 

MeGillycuddy, V. T., Pine Kidge agency, Dakota, annual report of 37 

McLaughlin, James, agent Devil's Lake agenc3', Dakota, annual report of 28 

Mahan, I. L., La Pointe agency, Wisconsin, annual report of 161-166 

Makahs, statistics in regard to 242, 258 

condition and pi-ogress of 144 

Malheur agency, Oregon, should be abolished, reserve sold, proceeds invested for benefit of In- 
dians XLIII 

aniiual report of Agent Rinehart 127 

militaryoccupationof, re-establishment, missing public property, &c. 127,128 

Mallory, H. R., Colorado Iti ver agency. Arizona, annual report of 1 

Map needed showing topography of White Earth reserve 88 

Maricopas, statistics in regard to 228, 246 

Marv-'s River Indians, statistics in regard to 240,256 

Mari'iagcs among Sant^es, with few exceptions, according to church requirements 105 

among Indians, law should bo enacted providing for legal XIII, 105 

Marriages, Indians of Warm Springs agency married by agent. 135 

Matron, fine field for, among Winnebago women 107 

Mechanics. Indian, at Santee agency do good work 105 

Mechanical pursuits. Warm Springs agency 135,136 

Medical supplies, proposals received and contracts awarded for 370 

Medicine man at Blackf eet agency — how he cured an Indian of asthma 91 

Medicine men, belief in, fast becoming a myth among Neah Bay Indians 146 

faith in, lost by Western Shoshones : 112 

? rowing in disfavor among Otoes 104 

ndians at Pino Ridge, rapidly losing faith in 40 

now unknown among Flathead Indians of Montana 95 

Meeker, X. C, White River agency, Colorado, annual report of 17 

Menomonees, statistics in regard to 244,260 

of Green Bay agency, had handsome yield from crops 160 

Mescalero agency, if not removed, new agency builclings should be erected 114 

agency at New Mexfto, annual report of S. A. Russell 113 

Apaches, will not work, but promise to next year 113 

reserve, forty miles square, less than 6r0 acres capable of cultivation. 114 

reserve suited to wild roving Indians.but unfavoraole to civilization or Belf-snpi)ort. 114 

Meteorological record at Neah Bay agency, lb78-'79 148 

Methows, statistics in regard to 242,258 

Miamis, statistics in i egard to 232,244,250 

Miles, John D.. Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency, annual report of 57 

Miles, L. J., Osage and Kaw agency, annual report of 70 

Mills and machinery run by Indians at Omaha and Winnebago agency 108, 109 

removal of grist and saw, further back from river at Omaha agency 108 

should be rebuilt at Iloopa Valley agency 8 

Milroy, R. H., Puyallup agency, Washington Territory, annual report of 148 

Miscellaneous goods, proposals received and contracts awarded for 314 

Mission agency, California, S. S. Lawson, agent, annual report of 13 

Indians of California, tribes, names of, &c 13 

of California, legislation needed to provide permanent home for, &c XLI 

statistics in n»ga'rd to 228,246 

Missionary and schools urgently asked for by Western Shoshones 112 

efforts felt in good moral tone among S'Kokomish Indians 155 

every employe at an agency should be a kind of 71 

labors, none on Uintah Valley reserve 138 

at Flathead agency, all Indians of. Catholics 94, 95 

meeting with success on Umatilla reserve 134 

work among Indians, statistics in regard to 228, 244 

flattering results of among Nez Perc6s 56,57 

at Devil's Lake agency 29 

at Lower Brule, conducted by Rev. L. C. Walker and wife (Indians) 35 

satisf act<iry i)rogress of. on Cheyenne River reserve 22,23 

none what ever on Blackf eet reserve, favorable field for 90 

favorable field for on Nevada reserve 110 

on Crow Creek reserve 27 

none heretolore among Nav^joes 118 

Mizner, Maj. H. R., U. S. A ,, acting agent, annual report of Hoopa Valley agency 9 

Moapa River resejve, Nevada, description of 109 

Modocs, statistics in regard to 232,240,250,258 

99 souls occupy 4,000 acres on Quapaw reserve 77 

Mohaves, statistics in regard to 228, 246 

peaceable and industrious 4 

Molels, statistics in regard to 240, 856 

Morals of Indians of Green Bay agency, standard of , advancing 100 

tone of, elevating among Warm Spring Indians 135 

of Standing Rock Sioux are good 48 

of Otoes, good, but wedded to traditions of ancestors 113 

Moral condition of Indians of Neah Bay improving 146 

Morality good among Indians of Fort Belknap agency 99 

Mormon Indians on Shoshone and Bannack reserve, annual visits to " Zion " to renew cove- 
nant 168 

Mormons, interference of, in removal of Western Shoshones to Duck Valley reserve Ill 

Mortality among Indians of Colorado River agency, and why 4,5 

Mof es, dhief, and delegation, visit of, to Washington, all vexed questions settled XV, 158 

history of unjust treatment of 157 

reservation set apart for in Washington Territory XVI 

executive order establishing reserve for 217 
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Mooais Pueblos, statistics in regard to ••■ 328,246 

Mud Bay Indians, statistics in regard to 242 

Musical accomplishments, Indians of New York reserve proficient in ISH 

Murder of Indian lierder on Shoshone and Bannack reserve 16 

of interpreter and three women and children at Fort Feok 97 

of mother-in-law by Lower Brnl6 Sioux 35 

N. 

Navc^o agency. New Mexico, annual report of Agent Bastman 114 

Naviyoes a pastoral people, owning immense flocKS of sheep and herds of horses and cattle .... 115 

very industrious and peaceable 115 

staiistics in regard to 288,256 

Neah Bay agency, Indians of, industrious and loyal to United States Government .-. 145 

"Washington Territory, annual report of Charles Willoughby 144 

reserve, whites gradually settling on, Indians passively assent 145 

Nevada agency (Pyramid Lake reser\'^e), annual report of W. M. G-arvey 109 

plans suggested for expenditure of appropriation for IIO 

annual reports ol covering past ten years, not based on facts 109 

reserve, Indians leaving, failure of crops, want of irrigation, and encroachment of whites 

ontisheries 109 

Newell, Cicero, Bosebud agency, Dakota, annual report of 41 

New York agency, New York, annual report of D. Sherman 122 

high degree prosperity of Indians of 122,123 

Nez Perce agency, Idaho, annuiu report of Agent Warner 55 

reserve, great resources of 55 

Nez Perces, description of men and women of 75 

statistics in regard to 232,250 

of Joseph's band, removal of toPonca agency 75 

Joseph^s band of, x>ermanently located and supplied with wagons, horses, cows, &c. XL 

Neztuccas, statistics in regard to 240,258 

Nickerson, L. M., Klamath agency, Oregon, annual report of 125 

Nis<][uaUies, statistics in regard to 242,258 

Notions, proposals received and contracts awarded for ^ 310 

Northern Cheyennes, regarding their raid north in September, 1878 .^ 58 

Nultnatnas, statistics in regard to 240,258 

O. 

Oats, proposals received and contracts awarded for 282 

Oatmeal, proposals received and contracts awarded for 282 

O'Kanagans. statistics in regard to 242,258 

O'Keane, Jonn, Tulalip agency, Washington Territory, annual report of 156 

Olympia Indians, statistics in regard to 242 

Omatias better off than Winnebagoes, and why 108 

produce more than they consume and self-supporting 108 

and Winnebagoes consolidated June 14 last 108 

statistics in regard to 236,254 

O'Neill, James, Colville agency, Washington Territory, annual report of, as farmer 141 

Oneidas, statistics in regard to 238,244,256,260 

allotments of land should be made to 159 

Onondagas, statistics in regard to 238,256 

of New York agency, relative to practice of leasing their lands to wMtM 123 

Oregon Citylndians, statisuos in re^purd to 240,256 

Osage andXaw agency, Indian Territory, annual report of Agent Miles 69 

Indians, and products from farming of 69 

Osages, statistics in regard to 232,240 

Otoe agency, Nebraska, annual report of J. W. G-riest 103 

Otoes and Missourias still ^vemed by ancient customs and traditions 103 ' 

unwilling to give up hope of return to life of forefothers 103 

statistics in regard to 236,254 

Ottawas, statistics in regard to • 232, 234, 250, 252 

Ouray, Chief, services rendered by, in connection with the T7te outbreak, of inestimable value. XXXV 

Outbreak of Cheyennes from Camp Bobinson XVII 

by Victoria and Southern Apaches XXX v ILL 

P. • 

PM^e, Henry, Southern Ute agency, Colorado, annual report of 16 

Pah-tJtes inhabiting Nevada reserves, condition of 110 

statistics in regard to. 236,254 

working for whites and in mining camps 100 

Pah Vants, statistics in regard to 942 

Papagoes, statistics in regard to 228,246 

Pawnee agency, Indian Territory, annual report of Agent Smith 70 

reserve, better adapted to stock-rai^g thaniarming 72 

Pawnees, willing, tractable, and loyal, and asking for farms, &o . 72 

statisBos in regard to 232,250 

Passes, system of giving, creates abuses 48 

Patents for 160 acres should be given heads of jboidlies and for 80 acres to unmarried adults ... IV 

for land should be gran^ IndlMis, inalienable, and untaxable for twenty-five years IV 

Patten, James I., Shoshone and Bannack agency, annual report of 166-168 

Pemmican, proposals received and contracts awarded for 282 

Pend d'Oreilles, statistics in regard to 232,236,254 

25 IND 
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Penal settlements, establishment of, for refractory Indians, a pressing want, one in Florida and 

another in the Northwest V, VI 

Peorias 232,250 

Physician needed at Fort Belknap agency 100 

needed at Hoopa Valley agCDcy, California, cannot get one for |900 9 

necessity of. at Mission agency. California 15 

Physicians, 59 in the service, have treated past year 67,352 cases XLII 

Piegans, terrible punishment of, by Colonel Baker's command, had salutary effect 89 

statistics m regard to 234,254 

Pima agency, Arizona, annual report of Agent Ludlam 6 

and Maricopa reserve, Arizona, executive orders enlarging 214 

and Maricopa Indian village, interesting description of 6 

Pimas and Maricopa 8, statistics in regard to 228,246 

Pine Ridge agency, Dakota, annual report of Agent McGillycuddy 37 

reserve, promising experiments in raising cereals . . 39 

Pine timber, extensive forests of, on Tule Biver reserve, California, and recommendationB for 

utilization 12 

Pit Biver Indians, statistics in regard to 228,246 

Pintes and Bannacks at Yakama agency, encouraging prospects for 158 

statistics in regard to 236,242,254,260 

Police, Indian, A rapahoes enlist in, but Shoshones persistently refuse 167 

attack on, by chief and 150 followers at Lower !Brul6 agency 36 

at Crow Creek agency, reliable and effective SJ7 

very efficient at Sisseton agency 45 

efficiency of, at Cheyenne and Arapaho agency 59 

very effective at Standing Bock 47 

effectiveness of, at San Carlos agency 8 

establishment of, been of great service on Blackf eet reserve 91 

just organized, great hopes from, in suppressing liquor traffic on Grreen Bay re- 
serve 161 

will not be efficient at Kiowa agenc;^ without arms 68 

A at Sac and Fox agency, Indian Territory, should be armed 80 

on White Earth reserve very efficient " 88 

effectiveness of, at Pine Bidge agency " 40 

?[uite effective ou Quapaw reserve, but civil law needed also 78 

aithfniness and efficiency of , XII 

increase of salaiies of, recommended XII-XIII 

at Pine Bidgd agency, instance of their JBdelity XII 

gratifying results from organization of, at Devil's Lake 29 

services of, in constaut requisition and very efficient 31 

proved of great service in suppressing liquor traffic on "Western Shoshone re- 

ser%'e 112 

at Tulalip agency watchful and vigilant 156 

have rendered good service on "Warm Springs reserve 135 

not as eilicient as was expected at Uintah Valley agency 139 

inefficient on Bosebud reserve, and why 42 

on Puyall up reserve take pride in position, watchful and efficient 152 

highly satisfactory results from organization on Cheyenne Biver reserve 23 

well equipped and disciplined, effective instrument for good 23 

Policy of Department in dealing with Pine Bidge Sioux, assured success of 38-39 

of Department in dealing with Bosebud Sioux, assured success of 43 

certain recent department rulings create bad feelings among Indians at Great Nemaha 

agency 103 

of government toward Nez Perc6s correct, &c 56 

continuation of, will soon render Indians oi Great Nemaha agency capable of self -manage- 
ment 102 

present proper one to raise Santees to civilization 105 

Polygamy yet exists to limited extent among Sisseton Sioux 44 

and gambling continue among Indians of Cheyenne Biver agency 20 

still great evil among Devil's Lake Indians, but gradually disappearing 29 

Ponca agency, fine location of xiii 

agency, Indian Territory, annual report of A gent Whiteman ...i 72 

reserve, excellent farming and grazing qualities of 73 

Poncas, bill for relief of XIV 

everything has been done to promote their comfort and civilization •. Xm 

30, domesticated among Santees since last year and doing well 106 

statistics in regard to 232,250 

true history of causes which led to removal of ; present number, 530 73 

Ponies, agent at Fort Berthold recommends exchange of, for stock-cattle 30 

Population of Indians, table showing 228,244 

Indians on Colorado Biver reserve reported 502, but probably three times that 

number 4 

Indians on Lower Brul6 reserve, 1.259 32 

Pork, proposals received and contracts awarded for 280 

Porter, N. S., FoitPeck agency, Montana, annual report of 9S 

Pottawatomies, citizen, condition of 78 

of Kansas will soon be independent and law-ubiding members of society 84 

statistics in regard to 232,234,244,250,292 

Potter Valley Indians, statistics in regard to / 228,246 

Proclamation of President relative to settlement by whites in Indian Territory 188 

Productions, agricultural, of Indians of Bound Valley reserve, California 10 

cereals and vegetables harvested past year on Yankton reserve 51 

from farming operations by Santee Sioux 105 

by Indians of Fort Berthold agency 31 

increase of 20 per cent over last year at Devil's Lake agency 29 

(See Farming and Land.) 

Proposals received for goods, supplies, and transportation for Indian service 270 
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Property of Indians of Crow agency. Montana, principally 12,000 head horses and mules 92 

common interest in, extinguished except among chiefs and headmen of Lower Brul6s. 33 

Pneblo agency, New Mexico, annual report of Ben. M. Thomas 118 

Indians, interesting people on account of ancestry, present condition, and customs 118 

of Zuni, day-school, interesting annual report of, by Rev. Taylor F. Ealy, M. D 120 

Pueblos, Moquis, statistics in regard to 228,246 

of New Mexico and Arizona entirely independent this year in respect to material 

resources 119 

statistics in regard to w.. 238, 256 

Pnyallup agency, Washington Territory, annual report of R. H. Milroy 148 

Indians of, loyal to whites, daily intercourse with, and work among 149 

Indians, statistics in regard to 242,258 

Pyramid Lake reservation, description of 109 

Q. 

Quapaw agency, Indian Territory, annual report of Special Agent Haworth 75 

reserve largely occupied by Texas cattle-heras and renters farming land on shares 75, 76 

tribes occupying, numbers and description of 76 

>napaw8, statistics in regard to 232, 250 

meets, statistics in regard to 242, 258 

jnillehutes, their removal to Makah reserve will be necessary before long 145 

statistics in regard to 242, 258 

Quinaielt agency, Washin^n Territory, annual report of Oliver "Wood 153 

Quinaielts, qnite as much improvement among, as in any previous year 153 

statistics in regard to 242, 258 

R. 

Rations, issuing to heads of families lessening influence of chiefs and breaking up bands 66 

Ration system, discontinuance of, at Osage and Kaw agency, having good effect 70 

Red Cliff school, special report qf, by Robert Pew, teacner 166 

Red com only kind that matures in latitude of Fort Peck 97 

Red Wood Indians, statistics in regard to 228,5246 

Religions denominations, assignment of agencies to 265 

instruction, none whatever on Lemhi reserve '. : 55 

societies, work of, among Indians 228,244 

Removal of Klamaths, deprecation of, and evil effects that would result from 126 

of Indians from Malheur to Yakama agency XLUI 

of Mescalero Apaches to Indian Territory, argument in favor of 114 

Renting, system of , on Quapaw reserve 78 

Reservation, Crow, Montana, well adapted to pastoral pursuits ; 10,000,000 acres 92, 93 

should be purchased for Mission Indians XXI 

set apart for Moses in Washington Territory^ XYI 

character of Mission, California 14 

Colorado River, Arizona, description of 1 

description of Crow Creek i 24 

Lower Brnl6, description of 32 

present one should be confirmed to Cheyennes and Arapahoes by Congress 61 

Reservations, tribes and bands belon^ng to Pnyallup agency 148,149 

executive orders relative to various Indian 214-217 

Indian, areas, and how established 218-227 

Reservation titles, want of, serious hindrance to civilization of Cheyennes and Arapahoes of 1 

Indian Territory XLIII 

to location occupied by Poncas and Joseph's band of Nez Percys should > xijv'' 

be confirmed by act of Congress -a-iiiv 

Seminole boundary should be settled definitely J 

Reserve, Sisseton, subdivided, 10 districts, Indian farmer in charge of each, with good results. 45 

White River, Colorado, area, cbaracter, and oapabalities of 19 

Revenue to Menomonees from sale of berries, furs, and maple-sugar 161 

Rice, proposals received and contracts awarded for 282 

Rinehart, W. Y., Malheur agency, Oregon, annual report of 127 

" River Crows," numbering about 900, wish to join Fort Belknap agency 100 

Roberts, James H., Abiqniu agency, New Menco, annual report of^ as larmer In charge 112 

Rogue River Indians, statistics in regard to 240, 256 

Ronan, Peter, Flathead agency, Montana, annual report of 94 

Rosebud agency, Dakota, annual report of Agent Newell 41 

reserve, character of climate and soil and agricultural capabilities 41, 42 

Sioux -will occupy surveyed 40-acre tracts on assurance of clear title 42 

Ronnd Valley agency, Caluomia, annual report of Agent Sheldon 9 

Rnffee, C. A., white Earth agency, Minnesota, annual report of 87 

Russell, S. A., Mescalero agency. New Mexico, annual rei)ort of 113 

Russian River Indians, statistics in regard to 228 

S. 

Sac and Fox agency, Indian Territory, annual rei)ort of J. Hertford 78 

agency, Iowa, annual report of Agent Davenport 81 

of Iowa raj^idly advancing in prosperity 81 

of the Mississippi, statistics in regard to 234,250 

progressive and prosperous 79 

of Missouri slow in assuming habits of industiTi and why 102 

labor enough to exempt, from restrictions of act prohibiting payment. 102 
large cash annuity causes disinclination to labor and develop resources 

of reserve 102 
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Sac and Fox of Mi680iiri, statistics in reeard to 236,254 

reserve, Iowa, 692 acres all lenced and sabdivided for pasture and fields 81 

Sacramento Valley Indians, statistics in regard to 228 

Salmon fishing in Owyhee JEliver, running through Dack Valley reserve Ill 

Salmon Biver Indians, statistics in regard to.. 240, 256 

Salt, proirasalH received and contracts awarded for 284 

SanPoels, statistics in regard to 242,258 

Sahtiams, statistics in regard to 240,256 

Santee agency, Nebraska, annual report of Isaiah Lightner 104 

reserve, 115,000 acres, principally suitable for grazing 104 

Sioux, producers instead of consumers 104 

women, contrast between young and old 105 

Saa Carlos agency, Arizona, annual report of A. B. Chaffee, captain United States Army, act- 
ing agent 7 

Indians, nearly all, l^bor and many industrious 7 

Sanitary condition of Indians, table showing 263 

Indians good at Fort Belknap agency 100 

Indians, Blackfeet reserve, good 91 

Cheyennes and Arapahoes fair 61 

the different Indian tribes for most part satisfactory XLI 

Flathead Indians good ; medicine-men things of the past 95 

Devil's Lake Indiaos good 99 

Indians Grand Bonde agency good 125 

Indians of Mackinac agency generally good, but more physicians needed . 85 

Standing Bock Sioux exceptionally good . . 48 

Indians at Kiowa, &c., agency not good, and why 68 

Nez Perc6s good 57 

Sac and Fox agency, Indian Territory, very good 80 

White Earth agency Indians good 87 

Bosebnd Sioux much better than on lowlands of Missouri Biver 42 

Otoesof Missouri good, considering exposed life 194 

Sisseton Sioux would be improved with good hooses and hospital 45 

Yankton Sioux not good, and cause ^ SI 

Indians of Warm Springs agency good 135 

Suinaielt Indians improTcd 154 

evada Indians good 110 

Mission Indians of California ..' 15 

Indians of San Carlos agenc v, Arizona, not satie^K$tory,*and why 8 

Sileta Indians .* 138 

School, boarding, recommended by agent. Fort Hall agency 52, 53 

much needed at Pima agency, Arizona 6 

establishment of, at Co^rado Biver, most important event of past year, and re- 
sults 4,5 

and manual labor much needed at Bound Valley i^ency, CaUf omia 12 

teacher and matron. Sac woman 102 

Sac and Fox of Missouri, supported by ^bal funds ; all ohildrrai of proper age 

attend 102 

day, at Bosebud agency, failed to give satisfaction 42 

partial failure of, on Umatilla reserve ; boarding recommended 134 

industrial, at Otoe i^ency ; 12 acres orchard, 200 acres land cultivated 104 

industrial boarding, results from at Kiowa, &c., agency 68 

number of, should be increased, at Pawnee agency 72 

at Neah Bay agency, grandsuccess 147 

Otoe i^ency, insecure and irregular attendance, because not com- 
pulsory : 104 

and one day, on Omaha and Winnebago reserve 107 

xVrapaho boarding, report of B. Ballon, teacher of 169 

children for Hampton and Carlisle carefully selected, undergo rigid {Ayai^ examina- 
tion VIII,IX 

training at Hampton, Va, success attending VIII, IX 

arrangements for oi>€aiing, at Forest Grove, Oreg., for Pacific coast VIII, IX 

at Crow agency, Montana, encouraging prospects from 93 

Shoshone, report of, at Shoshone and Bannaok agency, by J. W. Coombs, teacher 168, 169 

much needed!^ at Lemhi agency 55 

TonawandA manual-labor, New York agency, need of appropriation for 1S3 

manual-labor, successfully conducted by lo was out of tneir own funds. KM. 

Schools among Pueblos, fair progress of .* ISO 

among Indians, statistics in regard to 398,244 

boardmg, best results only can be obtained by, on Uintah VaHey reserve 138 

urgently recommended for Navajo reserve ; day schools partial failure 116, 117 

industrial lM)ardiDg, at Standing Bock, description of. with splendid results 4S 

industrial. Cheyenne and Araptuu) agency, cattle herd belonging to, and results 60 

manual-Iaoor and boarding, recommended for Pine Bidge Sioux 39 

manual-labor and industrial, essential to progress among Indians, Cheyenne River 

agency 22 

manual-labor and day, average attendance at Sisseton agency. 105 44 

boarding, at Flathead agenc3% under Sisters of Charity, flourishing condition of 94 

on Warm Springs reserve, rapid progress in 134 

at Tulalip agency, conducted by Sisters of Charity, marked advancement of IM 

successful results of, among Nez Perc6s 56 

suggestions as to location and government of, by Agent Schwan 22 

none at Pima agency, Arizona 6 

none at San Carlos agency, Arizona 8 

31 on New York reserve, attended by 1,205 children and taught by Indian teachers .... 132 

Indiuisof Abiquiu reserve want them 113 

75 to 80 children attend at Shoshone and Bannack agency 167 

8 in number on Mackinac reserve, gratifying results from. 85 
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Schools^ of Green Bay agency well attended, with commendable progress 100 

at Grand Konde agency by Sisters of the HolyNames 125 

five day, and one girls' boarding, on Cheyenne JEUver reserve, average attendance, 123. . 22 

will soon have, in operation at Fort Belsnap agency 99 

entire absence of, among Mission Indian s of California 14 

of Devil's Lake agency # 28,29 

on Crow Creek reserve, results achieved by Samnel J. Brown, teacher 5!7 

3 boarding and 2 day, on Santee reserve, and operations of 105,106 

compulsory attendance recommended by Agent Schwan 28 

table showing increase in attendance at, donng the year Vili 

Self-supporting, title to lands in severalty only thing needed to complete conditions necessary 

to make Indians .^ '. XI 

Winnebagoes are .'. f 106 

Santee Sioux will soon become 105 

Omahas are 108 

Indians of Pima reserve nominally so 6 

Klamath Indians industrious, and with agricultural country would soon be. . . 127 

Indians of Grand Bonde agency almost 124 

Western Shoshones will soon become 112 

Pueblos of Kew Mexico would soon become, with aid and encouragement 120 

some Sisseton Sioux bought for themselves reapers and mowers 44 

Lower Brul6s may become, when villages are broken up and Indians scattered 

on farms 34 

Indians of Yakama agency will become, by, &o 159 

Oneidasof Green Bay agency are 159 

Tule River Indians will become, with slight aid in farming implements and 

schools 13 

Seminoles, statistics in regard to 234,244,290 

Senecas, statistics in regard to : 232,238,250,256 

Settlers, white, on Shoshone and Bannack reserve, detriment to Indians ; their claims should 

be settled by government 168 

Shawnees, statistics in regard to 232,234,290 

Absentee, prosperous condition of 78 

Shastas, statistics in regard to 240,!KI6 

Sheepeaters, statistics in regard to 232, 848 

Sherman, D., New York agency, New York, annual report of 122 

Shoal Water Bay reserve, surveyed into lots, twenty f rune two-story houses , 149 

industrial boarding-school wanted for 149 

Indians, statistics in regara to 242,258 

Shoshone and Bannack agency, Wyoming, annual report of James I. Patton 166-168 

Shoshones, statistics in regard to 232,236,244,248,254,260 

condition and progress of 52 

Western, remove to Duck Valley Ill 

Shoes, proposals received and contracts awarded for 308 

Sioux, Brul6, progress and coudition of 4Q 

Ogalala and Brul6, their advance in civilization marvelous HI 

at Cheyenne Biver agency, tribal organization of, broken up 20 

at Standing Boek, interest of, in farming, flourishing schools among 46 

at Pine Bidge agency, causes of unsettled condition of 37 

want houses to live in like white men .' 40 

greater progress made by, in past year than in ten previous 39 

Sisseton, Wahpeton, and Cut-Heads, at Devil's Lake agency, condition of 28 

Yanktonais. (See Yanktonais.) 

statistics in regard to 230,232,236,848,854 

reserve in Dakota, method by which whites etfter and claim possessory rights XLV 

in Dakota, executive order restoring portion to public domain 31S 

necessity for presence of white wood-choppers on, no longer exists ...: XLV 

Sixes, statistics in regard to 840,868 

Sinnott, P. B., Grande Bonde «gency, Oregon, annual report of 1184 

Sisseton agency, Dakota, annual report of Agent Crissey 43 

i-eser ve, <lescription of 43 

Sioux utilize portion of beef cattle issued as work animals instead of food 44 

should have more teams, tools, &c., and less provisions for next year 45 

S'Kokomish agency, Washmgtou Teriitory, annual report of Edwin Eells 194 

Indians mostly fishermen ; when not, work for neighboring whites 195 

stal^tacs in regard to 842,898 

S'Klallams, statistics in regard to 248^858 

industrious and«nterpriBing. 154 

Siletz agency, Oregon, annual report of Edmund A. Swan 131 

reserve, 223,000 acres, 23,000 only suitable for agriculture 138 

Siuselaws, statistics in I'egard to 240,998 

Sitting Bull Sioux will certainly gravitate back within one or two years, &c 37 

and Piegans, hostility between, and reliuice by Government upon latter in 

case of war 89 

Smith, John, Warm Springs agency, Oregon, annual report of 134 

Smith, John C, Pawnee agency, Indian Territory, annual report of 70 

general reflections on maladministration of predecessor 71 

Snakes, statistics in regard to 240,258 

Snohomish Indians, statistics in regard to 242, 260 

Soap, proposals received and contracts awarded for 884 

Soda, proposals received and contracts awarded for 888 

South Bay Indians, statistics in regard to ' 848 

Southern Ute agency, Colorado, annual report of Agent Page 16 

Spokane, statistics in regard to 242,258 

Spoliation claims growing out of raid of Bannaoks and Pintes 131 

Spotted Tail, chiei| his letter to Secretary of the Interior, and reply of the latter 184 



